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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HOW  GABKL  WAS  DEFEATED,  AXD  THE  MANNER  OF  HI.9  DEATH — 
POPE  THE  CONSTABLE — MIDNIGHT  CHASE  OF  A  HIGHWAYMAN — THB 
HUNTER  AT  FAULT— HIDE  AND  SEEK— DISCOVERY  OF  THE  FOGl- 
TIVB,  AND   HIS   CAPTURE. 


The  fugitive  hears  him  !     Away,  away, 
Over  the  wide,  wide  fields  he  scurries  ; 

He  heeds  not  the  thuuder-bolt  summons  to  stay, 
But  ever  the  faster  aud  faster  he  hurries. 

AINSWORTH. 

On  the  Squire's  sudden  appearance  in  the 
chamber,  Gabel,  who  had  been  told  by  Lord 
Ferrers  that  Foxston  was  dead,  reeled  back 
a  few  paces  with  tottering  knees,  open  mouth, 
and  staring  eyes,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  pa- 
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ralysed  with  mute  terror,  as  if  a  spectre  had 
burst  its  earthy  bed  among  the  adjoining 
graves,  and  confronted  him. 

From  this  stupor,  he  was  roused  by  the  re- 
newed conflict  between  Gregory  and  Lewis, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  picked  up  his  sword, 
and  followed  into  the  chamber.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  Squire  luckily  caught  sight  of  Pagers 
cutlass,  which  lay  by  the  wounded  man,  as,  with 
blood  flowing  from  his  shoulder,  he  writhed 
in  agony  on  the  bed.  Had  it  not  been  for  this, 
Foxston,  defenceless  as  he  was,  must  have 
fallen  under  GabePs  attack,  who,  grasping  a 
hanger,  and  shouting,  ^^  Be  thou  ghost  or 
devil,  here  goes  !"  flew  ferociously  at  him. 

But  the  house-breaker,  still  trembling  under 
the  superstitious  terror  inspired  by  what  he 
thought  to  be  a  preternatural  appearance  of 
Foxston,  dealt  his  blows  so  wildly,  that  the 
combat  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Squire ; 
who,  at  length,  striking  aside  his  opponent's 
weapon,  cleft  his  skull  with  one  desperate  cut. 

Though  mortally  wounded,  Gabel,  for  a  mo- 
ment, drew  himself  up  in  an  erect  posture,  and 
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stood  motionless,  as  if,  to  the  last,  defying  his 
adversary;  and  while  a  red  stream  poured 
from  the  rift  in  his  forehead,  over  his  eyes,  and 
down  his  face,  he  glared  with  inveterate  malice 
at  Foxston.  Lifting  his  sword,  the  wretch 
made  an  impotent  endeavour  to  strike,  and 
tried  with  his  left  hand  to  dash  away  the  blood 
that  blinded  him.  In  vain  !  In  another  mo- 
ment, a  change  came  over  him.  The  hatred 
expressed  in  his  countenance,  turned  to  stupe- 
faction. He  could  no  longer  maintain  the 
attitude  in  which  he  had  fixed  himself  when 
first  stricken  :  his  body  waved  to  and  fro  hke 
that  of  a  drunken  man  ;  his  sinews  gave  way ; 
his  knees  bent ;  he  cast  one  bewildered  gaze 
around  as  if  for  help,  and,  uttering  a  curse  and 
a  groan  of  despair,  sank,  a  dead  mass,  at  Fox- 
ston's  feet. 

Panting  and  appalled  at  his  own  deed,  which 
though  perfectly  justifiable  under  the  circum- 
stances, racked  his  heart  with  strong  agony, 
Foxston  thought  of  his  friend  Skrymster,  who, 
without  any  weapon  but  his  cudgel,  was  de- 
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fending  himself  from  the  deadly  assault  of 
Lewis. 

Turning  to  that  part  of  the  room  where  those 
combatants  had  been  engaged,  he  saw  to  his 
great  surprise  a  man,  who  certainly  was  not  in 
the  place  when  Foxston  entered  it,  standing 
between  Gregory  and  the  highwayman.  He 
was  a  short,  but  remarkably  stout,  personage ; 
he  wore  a  three-cornered  hat ;  a  capacious  coat, 
the  flaps  of  which  descended  to  the  calves  of 
his  legs ;  a  waistcoat  of  equally  comprehensive 
dimensions;  leather  smalls,  and  top  boots. 
From  the  back  of  his  powdered  head,  depended 
a  club-tail  reaching  below  the  shoulders.  The 
expression  of  his  face  was  that  of  dogged  re- 
solution, and  perfect  sang-froid. 

Though  the  new-comer^s  appearance  was 
very  different  from  that  of  either  Lewis  or 
Gabel,  the  Squire,  under  a  momentary  idea 
that  he  was  another  of  the  gang  of  ruffians,  ran 
at  him  with  his  gory  cutlass,  and  might  have 
inflicted  a  serious  wound,  had  not  the  other, 
very  coolly,    thrust  the  weapon  aside  with  a 
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constable^s  staff,  which,  in  his  excitement,  Fox- 
ston  had  not  noticed. 

"  Put  up  your  sword/^  said  the  officer. 
"  There  is  no  occasion  for  more  strife.  My 
name  is  Pope — Pope  of  Bow  Street.  Captain 
Lewis  here  knows  me  very  well.^' 

'^Captain  Lewis!"  echoed  Foxston.  "Is 
that  the  name  of  the  owner  of  this  house  }" 

"  I  should  think  not,"  returned  Pope. 
"  An't  you  the  tenant  ?'* 

"  No,^'  responded  the  Squire.  "  I  hve  at 
the  Manor-House,  close  by.  Hearing  shrieks 
for  help,  I  and  my  friend  there,  forced  our- 
selves into  the  house  to  render  assistance." 

"  Just  my  case,"  said  Pope.  "  I  was  in  this 
neighbourhood  on  a  httle  bit  of  business  in  my 
particular  line,  when  the  noise  of  swords  draw- 
ing me  to  the  spot,  I  soon  found  my  way  to 
this  room.  It's  very  lucky,  because  I  have  long 
wished  to  see  the  Captain.  He  and  I  shall  not 
part  company  to-night,  shall  we.  Captain  ? 
Come,  come,  resistance  is  of  no  use.  I've  a 
pair  of  ruffles  in  my  pocket  that  will  fit  you 
exactly.^' 
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As  Pope  was  about  to  hand-cuflf  his  prisoner, 
Skrymster  glancing  at  the  bed,  interrupted  the 
officer,  by  exclaiming, 

"  Lo !  here  is  the  master  of  the  house, 
stretched  out  and  bleeding!  He  does  not 
move,  nor  speak;  and  is  slain,  no  doubt,  by 
these  ruffians  !" 

Pope  turned  to  the  bed-side,  and,  looking  at 
the  face  of  the  supposed  dead  man,  soon  saw- 
that  the  person  before  him  was  no  other  than 
Page.  It  was  equally  obvious  that  he  was  not 
dead,  but  only  wounded. 

"  What  ?'  ejaculated  the  officer.  "  Page  ! 
the  very  man  I  was  looking  for.  Gad  !  You've 
winged  him  though.  Come,  get  up,  old  ac- 
quaintance. Fve  a  warrant  for  apprehending 
you,  concerning  of  that  High  Toby  affair  last 
night  in  the  Edgware  Road.  Lord  Ferrers  will 
be  quite  delighted  to  see  you  again.  You  under- 
stand me,  Page.  Fm  sorry  you're  hurt,  though. 
Never  mind.  You  shall  go  to  your  old  quarters 
comfortably  in  a  coach.  But  wait  a  bit,  just 
while  I  ornament  the  Captain's  wrists.*' 

At  this  moment,  Foxston  was  bending  over 
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the  inanimate  figure  of  Hugh,  from  whose  dis- 
torted and  livid  face  he  had  removed  the  pillow, 
with  which  the  ruffians  had  tried  to  smother 
him.  He  next  loosened  his  cravat,  and  was 
using  every  endeavour  to  restore  animation  to 
the  poor  victim.  Gregory,  meanwhile,  was 
contemplating  the  gory  body  of  Gabel.  So 
engrossed,  indeed,  were  Pope,  and  the  two 
friends  of  the  Manor- House  in  their  respective 
occupations,  that  neither  of  them  had  noticed 
Lewises  escape  from  the  room,  which  had  been 
managed  with  noiseless  dexterity. 

"D — n — n?'  exclaimed  the  officer  on  miss- 
ing his  prisoner.  "  Lewis  has  slipped  from  me  ! 
How  will  it  sound  at  the  office,  that  I,  Pope, 
who  never  yet  lost  a  man,  have  been  so  bam- 
boozled ?" 

The  night  had  now  cleared,  and  a  broad 
moon  was  high  in  the  heavens.  Pope  sprang 
to  the  window,  threw  it  up,  and  looked  out 
over  the  fields  to  the  west. 

"  Ah  !  there  he  goes  !^^  cried  he.  "  I'll  have 
him  yet." 

B  3 
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Then  addressing  Gregory  and  Foxston,  he 
said,  "  I  charge  you,  in  the  King's  name,  with 
the  custody  of  this  man.  Page  the  highwayman, 
till  I  return.  He'll  give  you  no  trouble.  His 
right  arm  is  useless.  Fail  not,  at  your  peril ! 
Don't  give  me  any  occasion  to  wait  on  you  at 
the  Manor-House/* 

So  saying,  he  darted  off  in  pursuit  of 
Lewis. 

The  latter,  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him, 
(and  he  was  a  nimble  young  fellow,)  was 
making  for  the  Sportsman's  Retreat,  thinking 
that  if  he  could  reach  it,  he  should  be  in  safe 
ambush.  He  had  not  calculated  that  Pope 
would  be  at  his  heels,  inasmuch  as  he  imagined 
Page  would  occupy  the  officer's  attention; 
or,  that  even  if  the  former  should  endeavour  to 
retake  him,  he  would  infallibly  steer  in  the 
direction  of  town.  The  strong  light  of  the 
moon  was,  however,  unfortunate.  O,  how  he 
cursed  that  luminary ! 

Lewis  had  gained  the  middle  of  the  meadows, 
which  separated  Bayswater  from  Paddington 
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Green,  when,  looking  behind  him,  he  descried  a 
man  running  at  full  speed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion he  (Lewis)  was  taking.  He  did  not  doubt 
this  was  Pope,  and  that  the  moonhght  had 
betrayed  him.  Uttering  a  bitter  malediction, 
and  forgetting  that  by  the  arrangement  with 
Gabel,  he  and  his  confederates  were  armed 
only  with  cutlasses,  he  instinctively  sought  in 
his  pockets  for  his  pistols.  Not  finding  them, 
he  execrated  the  house-breaker  and  his  scheme, 
and  keenly  deplored  his  defenceless  state  -,  for 
his  sword  had  been  taken  from  him  at  the 
farm-house,  and  he  had  no  other  chance  for 
escape  than  his  agility,  and  the  start  he  had 
gained  of  his  pursuer. 

Though  Pope  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost, 
Lewis,  who  was  younger  and  lighter  of  frame, 
increased  the  distance  between  them;  when 
the  officer,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
called  on  the  fugitive  to  surrender,  or  he  would 
fire.  Lewis  did  not  heed  this,  as  he  knew 
well  enough  that  the  chance  of  being  hit 
while  in   such  rapid  motion  was  but  trifling. 
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He  rather  wished,  indeed,  that  Pope  would  fire, 
as  the  shght  stoppage  which,  in  such  a  case,  the 
latter  must  make,  would  place  him  (Lewis) 
still  further  ahead.  In  an  instant,  the  report 
of  Pope's  pistol  was  heard.  The  ball  whizzed 
past,  without  touching  the  highwayman,  who 
ran,  if  possible,  with  increased  velocity. 

Leaping  a  broad  ditch  which  separated  him 
from  a  group  of  trees,  Lewis  arrived  close 
to  the  old  elms  which  skirt  the  edge  of 
the  meadows  towards  their  upper  boundary, 
and,  under  the  covert  of  leafy  boughs,  was 
concealed  from  Pope,  who,  on  reaching  the 
place  after  wading  up  to  his  knees  in  the  ditch, 
over  which  he  was  too  heavy  to  jump,  knew 
not  whether  Lewis  had  turned  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left. 

Here  he  stopped  for  a  minute.  The  high- 
wayman was  no  where  to  be  seen.  "  I've  lost 
him !"  exclaimed  Pope. 

There  was  only  one  other  chance  for  success 
in  re-capturing  Lewis.  Pope  had  now  issued 
out  into  Black-Lion  Lane.     The  road,  not- 
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withstanding  the  recent  rain,  was  hard,  and  any 
footsteps  on  it  might,  he  hoped,  be  heard. 
Throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  he  placed  his 
ear  to  the  earth,  and  holding  his  breath, 
listened.     No  sound  could  be  distinguished. 

"  D — n  the  fellow  1"  muttered  Pope,  start- 
ing to  his  feet,  "  he  is  up  to  me,  and  is  either 
crouching  in  some  ditch,  or  else  has  pulled  off 
his  shoes,  to  prevent  the  noise  of  his  feet.  I 
was  never  so  at  fault  before.  Which  way  can 
the  thief  have  taken }'' 

Casting  a  rapid  glance  to  the  right,  more 
in  perplexity  than  with  any  hope  of  discerning 
his  man,  he  saw  in  the  obscurity  caused  by  the 
spreading  trees,  an  object  dart  across  the  road 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  It  was  seen  but 
for  an  instant;  and,  being  at  some  distance  from 
him,  might,  in  so  uncertain  a  hght,  have  been 
taken  for  a  flitting  shadow,  produced  by  a 
branch  stirred  by  the  night-wind.  Pope,  how- 
ever, decided  that  it  was  Lewis,  and  exclaim- 
ing, "  I  have  him  at  last  1"  sprang  swiftly 
in  the  direction  of  the  object. 

But  Jemmy  Ram^s  house  was  now  close  at 
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hand;  and  Lewis — for  Pope  had  not  been 
mistaken — knowing  that  the  respectable  host 
would  be  up  waiting  for  the  return  of  Gabel, 
himself  and  Page,  began  to  hope  that  he  should 
soon  screen  himself  effectually  from  his  pur- 
suer. 

A  slight  tap  at  the  parlour  shutter  of  the 
Sportsman's  Retreat,  brought  Mr.  Ram  to  the 
entrance  with  a  light  in  his  hand ;  when  Lewis, 
blowing  out  the  candle,  and  almost  pushing  his 
host  backwards,  rushed  in,  and  bolted  the 
door. 

"  What's  the  matter.  Captain  ?  Where  are 
your  shoes  }''  asked  Mr.  Ram,  as  Lewis  stood 
before  him,  barefooted,  panting  for  breath,  and 
looking  wild  with  apprehension.  '^  Where's 
Page,  and  Molly,  and  Gabel  ?" 

"  Where's  Gabel !"  echoed  Lewis.  «  Dead  !" 

"  Mercy  on  us  !"  exclaimed  the  landlord ; 
"  what  can  have  been  the  matter?" 

"  The  matter  !  Hell  and  the  devil,  that's  all  !'* 
gasped  Lewis.  "  We're  done  for  !  Gabel  *s 
killed,  I  tell  you  !  Page  is  wounded  and  in  limbo. 
That  infernal  trap,  Pope,  is  after  me,     I've  had 
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a  desperate  run  for  it  across  the  fields.  I  don't 
know  that  he  hasn't  tracked  me  here.  Where 
are  my  pistols  ?  Quick  !  Don't  stand  gaping, 
and  be  d — d  to  you ;  but  give  me  my  pistols. 
My  pistols  I  say  !" 

Mr.  Ram  darted  to  the  bar,  and  produced 
the  weapons. 

"  They're  loaded,  I  believe  ?''  said  Lewis, 
handling  them. 

"  Yes,  yes.     All  right,''  repHed  the  landlord. 

A  violent  knocking  was  at  that  instant  heard 
at  the  door.  It  sounded  in  Lewis's  ears  like 
a  summons  to  the  scaffold !  Howhng  an 
impious  execration,  he  suddenly  disappeared. 

The  loud  knocking  was  repeated,  accompanied 
by  a  peremptory  summons  to  open  the  door. 
Mr.  Ram  had  hastened  up-stairs  to  his  bed- 
room, doffed  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  put  on 
a  nightcap.  Thus  arrayed,  or  disarrayed,  he 
thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  demand- 
ed who  was  at  the  door. 

"  Admit  me  this  instant,"  said  Pope,  "  or  I 
will  force  an  entrance.     I  am  a  Bow  Street 
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officer.  A  thief  has  found  refuge  in  your 
house,  and  I  mean  to  take  him.'* 

''  You  must  be  dreaming,  friend/^  said  Mr. 
Ram,  in  a  very  innocent  tone  of  voice.  "  My 
good  woman  and  me  has  been  in  bed  these 
two  hours.  Nobody  an't  here,  but  ourselves 
and  the  maid.  Lord,  how  you  have  frightened 
me  !     Good  night  V 

Mr,  Ram  was  about  to  close  the  window, 
when  Pope  thundered  out, 

"  Open  your  door  this  instant,  I  say,  and 
don't  pitch  your  gammon  at  me.  If  you  compel 
me  to  break  your  fastenings,  which  I  will  do 
by  G —  if  you  are  refractory,  I'll  apprehend 
you  for  harbouring  a  felon  against  the  statute. 
So  no  nonsense,  you  know.  Come  down  and 
do  your  duty.'' 

Almost  any  other  man  than  Pope  would 
have  hesitated  before  trusting  himself  in  a 
lonely  house  at  midnight,  where,  for  aught  he 
knew,  he  might  have  to  encounter  a  gang  of 
desperadoes,  and  where  no  assistance  could  be 
hoped  for.     But  Pope  was  a  resolute  fellow, 
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and  never  calculated  chances  when  in  pursuit 
of  a  criminal.  To  intimidate  him  from  his 
purpose,  was  impossible. 

Jemmy  Ram  was  not  ignorant  of  this,  and, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  he  descended,  and 
admitted  the  officer. 

"  Give  me  your  light,"  said  Pope. 

He  then  locked  the  front  door,  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket.  The  same  precaution  was 
taken  at  the  back-entrance.  The  tap-room, 
kitchen,  bar  and  parlour,  which  constituted  the 
ground  floor  were  subjected  to  a  searching  ex- 
amination. 

"  I  must  now  go  up  stairs,'^  said  Pope. 

"  Not  into  my  wife^s  room,  nor  the  maid's, 
I  hope,''  stammered  Mr.  Ram. 

"  Yes,  into  every  room,''  pursued  the  offi- 
cer. "  Lord  bless  you  !  I  won't  hurt  the 
women." 

With  inconceivable  rapidity.  Pope  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  darted  into  Mrs.  Ram's  sleeping 
apartment.  Here,  in  spite  of  the  squalling  of 
that  lady,  he  looked  under  the  bed,  into  the 
closets,    and,    what  she   denounced   as    more 
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'^  owdacious  still/'  ran  his  hand  over  the  coun- 
terpane, to  satisfy  himself  that  no  second  person 
was  hidden  under  that  sacred  covering. 

"  I  could  tear  his  eyes  out,  a  paltry,  sneaking, 
impudent  vagabond  ?'  screamed  the  insulted 
gentlewoman,  as  Pope  rushed  to  the  maid-ser- 
vant's place  of  repose.  Here,  the  same  inves- 
tigation was  made  as  in  the  former  case,  not- 
withstanding Jenny,  in  her  vestal  purity, 
assailed  the  intruder  with  a  volley  of  the 
choicest  objurgations. 

The  officer  next  entered  a  third  room.  A 
bed  was  in  it,  which  evidently  had  not  been 
slept  in  that  night.  No  human  being  was 
there.  It  was  Gabel's  bed.  Portions  of  the 
dead  man's  apparel  lay  about  the  room.  This 
was  a  melancholy  sight  to  Mr.  Ram,  who  almost 
shuddered  as  he  beheld  the  vacant  couch  and 
the  scattered  garments.  "  Poor  fellow !  he'll 
never  want  'em  no  more  !"  thought  the  land- 
lord. 

"Try  back!''  said  Pope,  running  down  to 
the  ground  premises. 

The  kitchen  was  the  first  place  he  revisited. 
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Here  he  perceived  a  small  door,  which,  on  his 
lifting  the  latch,  he  found  was  bolted  on  the 
inside. 

"  D— n  him,  he's  here  !"   exclaimed  Pope. 

Mr.  Ram  now  feared  that  the  game  was  up  ; 
and,  beheving  the  enclosed  hiding-place  to 
be  inscrutable,  (as  indeed  it  had  proved  on 
former  occasions  to  other  gentlemen  of  the 
road  when  under  hot  pursuit),  wondered  at 
Lewis's  fatal  stupidity  in  bolting  himself  in. 
He  might  as  well  have  chalked  his  name  on 
the  door.  A  chance,  however,  still  remained  for 
the  highwayman. 

Seizing  a  poker.  Pope  pUed  it  so  vigorously 
that  the  fastenings  soon  gave  way,  and  he  en- 
tered the  out-house  to  which  we  alluded  in  a 
former  chapter.  It  was  a  small,  square  room, 
of  which  every  portion  could  be  commanded  by 
one  glance  of  the  eye.  Lewis  was  evidently 
not  there.  The  lumber  and  tubs  and  straw, 
therein  deposited,  were  pulled  about,  but  yet 
the  fugitive  was  not  found.  Pope  stood  still 
and  wiped  the  drops  of  perspiration  from  his 
brow.      To  use  his  o\\ti  expression,   he  was 
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completely  "  flabbergasted/'      But  he  would 
not  leave  the  place. 

"You've  took  and  bin  everywhere,  now," 
said  Mr.  Ram,  hoping  to  favour  the  escape  of 
his  friend.  "Didn^t  I  tell  you  nobody  but 
ourselves  warn't  here  ?  What  satisfaction  can 
you  make  for  kicking  up  such  a  rumpus  as 
this  in  a  honest  man's  house,  at  this  time  o* 
night  ?  If  I  don't  go  to  morrow  and  complain 
to  Sir  John,  I'm — — '" 

"  Nonsense  !'^  interrupted  Pope.  "  Who 
Was  it  bolted  the  door  on  the  inside  ?  Do  you 
think  I'm  a  fool  ?  The  captain  and  I  are  now 
close  together ;  and  we'll  be  closer  in  a  minute 
or  two." 

Saying  this.  Pope  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
pocket,  which  he  very  deliberately  loaded  and 
cocked.  He  then  examined  every  plank  of 
the  floor,  in  hope  of  discerning  a  concealed 
trap-door.  This  investigation  was  bootless; 
nor  could  any  hiding  place  be  discovered  in  the 
partition,  the  plaster  of  which  between  the 
quarterings  was  in  a  perfect  state. 

The  ofiicer  was   puzzled  more  and   more. 
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Everything  in  the  place  had  been  thoroughly 
ransacked;  there  was  no  other  door  than  that 
by  which  Pope  had  entered,  and  which  he 
had  secured  ;  the  room  had  neither  stove,  nor 
chimney,  nor  cupboard,  nor  bin,  nor  any  hole 
or  recess  capable  of  conceading  a  mouse.  This, 
as  Mr.  Ram  observed,  must  be  plain  to  every 
body. 

*'  He's  here,  for  all  that,"  said  Pope 
coolly. 

The  floor  and  the  partition  having  undergone 
a  thorough  scrutiny,  the  subtle  and  per- 
severing officer  next  addressed  his  attention  to 
the  ceiling,  which  was  formed  of  rafters,  and 
boards  laid  over  them.  As  the  Argus-eye  of 
Pope  scanned  these,  he  fancied  he  perceived 
that  one  plank  was  a  little  out  of  the  level. 

"  Have  you  a  ladder  in  the  house  ?"  said  he, 
in  a  careless  tone,  to  Mr.  Ram. 

"  No,'^  said  the  other.  "  What  in  the  name 
of  wonder,  can  you  possibly  want  a  ladder 
forP 

"  Go  this  instant,  then,  and  fetch  me  a  chair 
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and  table.  No  hesitation  !  Do  as  I  bid  you, 
or  'twill  be  the  worse  for  you,''  said  Pope. 

The  landlord  knew  that  denial  was  useless ; 
so,  grumbhng  at  what  he  called  Pope's  unrea- 
sonable request,  he  went  on  his  errand,  and 
returned  sulkily  with  the  articles  demanded. 

Surmounting  the  table  with  a  chair,  Pope 
sprang  on  the  latter,  and,  with  his  poker, 
made  a  push  at  the  suspected  plank.  It  gave 
way,  falling  inwards;  and,  as  he  looked  up  at  the 
aperture,  he  saw  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  pro- 
truded over  the  edge. 

Swift  as  hghtning,  he  clutched  at  the  vacant 
rafter,  and  drew  himself  upwards.  The  pistol 
was  instantly  fired  !  But  though  aimed  point- 
blank  at  no  greater  distance  than  arm's 
length,  the  officer  was  not  hit :  the  ball  passed 
through  the  loose  breast  of  his  coat.  He  now^ 
threw  himself  on  Lewis,  and,  clapping  a  pistol  to 
his  head  so  closely  that  the  mouth  of  the  barrel 
touched  his  temple,  called  on  him  to  surrender. 

Further  resistance  would  have  been  vain.  The 
highwayman  was   fairly  captured;   and,  after 
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Pope  had  disarmed  him  as  he  lay  between 
the  ceiling  and  roof,  he  brought  him  down, 
assisting  his  descent  by  the  chair  and  table 
with  great  deliberation,  and  almost  pohteness 
Lewis  had  not  ascended  so  easily,  ha^dng  been 
forced  to  chmb  up  by  the  help  of  the  quarter- 
ings. 

".  YouVe  given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
Captain,"  said  Pope,  as  he  coolly  brought 
the  lock  of  his  pistol  to  the  half-cock.  "  I 
was  at  one  time  out  of  all  hope  that  I  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  again  to 
night.  It's  a  pity  you  didn't  succeed,  for, 
upon  my  soul,  you  did  the  trick  very  clever ; 
only,  what  made  you  think  of  bolting  the  door, 
eh  Captain  ?  That  wasn't  well-judged.  I  sup- 
pose you  was  a  little  hurried  and  confused. 
Well,  that  was  nat'ral  enough  after  our  chase. 
But  don't  do  it  again." 

Assuming  an  air  of  injured  innocence,  Lewas 
now  inquired  why  Pope  apprehended  him, 
and  demanded  his  authority  for  so  doing. 

'^Why,"   replied  Pope,    ^^to  be  plain  with 
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you,  Captain,  I  have  no  warrant  against  you  ', 
I  admit  it ;  but  you  must  go  with  me  to  Bow 
Street  for  all  that.'^ 

^*  What  for?"  again  asked  Lewis. 

"What  did  you  run  away  for,  eh  Captain?" 

It  was  not  easy  to  answer  this  question,  and 
Lewis,  for  once  in  his  life,  hung  down  his  head. 

^^  All  this  talking  is  waste  of  time,^'  pursued 
Pope.  "  For  a  man  of  your  reputation  to  be 
found  fighting  in  the  house  of  another  at  mid- 
night, shows  so  much  pluck  on  your  part,  that 
all  I  want  to  do  is  just  to  bring  you  and  your 
valour  before  the  notice  of  Sir  John,  who  I 
dare  say  will  know  how  to  reward  you." 

Lewis  groaned  at  the  officer's  taunts,  and 
cast  many  reproachful  looks  at  Mr.  Ram,  who, 
it  must  be  confessed,  cut  but  a  foolish  figure 
in  the  eyes  of  his  friend. 

"  Hadn't  it  been  for  you,  you  sneaking 
coward,"  said  the  highwayman  to  that  worthy 
victualler,  as  he  stood  trembling  at  Pope's  side, 
"  I  should  never  have  been  took.  We  was 
two  to  one,  wasn't  we  ?     And  you  got  more 
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pistols  hadn't  you,  you  lily-livered,  shivering, 
white  faced  hound  ?  Afore  IM  have  let  a  friend 
be  nabbed,  and  by  no  more  nor  one  mariy  there 
should  ha'  been  something  to  show  for  it. 
'Twou'd  serve  you  right  to  turn  snitch  agen' 
you/' 

"  So  'twould.  Captain,"  observed  Pope. 
"  And  if  I  was  you,  Fd  do  it.  But  in  regard 
to  Ram  resisting  me,  he  knew  a  trick  worth 
two  of  that.  Jemmy's  nat'rally  a  prudent  man, 
and  'twou'dn't  have  been  prudent,  you  know, 
to  show  his  teeth  where  he  cou'dn't  bite. 
He'd  rather  draw  a  cork  any  day  than  a 
trigger ;  to  prove  which,  he  shall  just  bring  me 
a  dram  of  rum  after  my  hard  work  to  night. 
So  stir  yourself.  Jemmy." 

Ram  soon  produced  the  liquor. 
'^  Now  for  our  friend.  Page,"  pursued  Pope. 
"  I've  not  a  moment  to  lose.     So  just  let  me 
search  you.  Captain,  and  then  for  the  ruffles." 

Having  re-examined  Lewis's  pockets  with 
greater  accuracy,  than  he  could  have  done  in 
the  loft.   Pope  handcuffed  his  own  left-hand 

VOL.    IIT.  c 
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to  the  highwayman's  right.  He  next  gave 
Mr.  Ram  some  friendly  advice  as  to  his  own 
behaviour,  recommending  him  to  keep  close 
within  doors  for  the  next  hour,  and  giving  him 
an  admonition  which  sounded  rather  ominous  to 
the  latter  worthy  personage.  Then,  grasping  his 
pistol  with  his  right  hand,  Pope  sallied  forth 
with  his  prisoner  across  the  fields  towards  the 
farm-house  where  he  had  left  Page  in  custody. 

"  A  pleasant  night  this,  for  a  rural  ramble," 
said  he  to  his  manacled  companion.  "  We 
an't  obligated  though  to  return  as  fast  as  we 
came,  are  we.  Captain  ?  I  never  see  a  fellow  run 
better  in  all  my  born  days.  How  close  we  stick 
together  now  !  That  looks  friendly.  But  'twasn't 
friendly  in  you  to  leap  that  ditch.  You  know 
I'm  too  heavy  for  jumping.  See  what  a  cursed 
plight  you've  put  me  in  up  to  my  very  knees  ! 
My  boot-tops  will  never  come  clean  again  -,  and 
as  to  my  leather  smalls  they're  ruined.  Fm 
hardly  fit  to  meet  the  gentlemen  at  the  farm- 
house.    But  business  must  be  done." 

The  dawn  was  now  showing  itself  faintly  in 
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the  east,  its  soft  light  contending  with  the 
beams  of  the  sinking  moon.  Nothing  could 
be  more  serene  and  lovely  than  the  day-break, 
or  more  tranquil  than  the  meadows,  through 
which  the  officer  and  his  miserable  captive 
passed.  To  the  latter,  however,  everything 
was  dismal.  If  at  any  time  of  his  life,  Lewis 
had  been  sensible  to  the  charms  of  Nature,  he 
had  now  lost,  through  guilty  practices,  the 
privilege  of  loving  her  and  her  works.  If  no 
other  penalty  was  to  be  suffered  for  his  crimes, 
this  alone  would  be  a  grievous  punishment. 

"  Look,  Captain,'^  said  Pope ;  "  the  sun  \vill 
be  up  in  a  little  time.  How  very  thoughtless 
in  you  to  spoil  my  night's  rest  in  this  manner!" 

Pope  had  all  the  talk  to  himself  as  he  and 
his  wretched  captive  passed  across  the  fields, 

"  Under  the  openiDg  eye-lids  of  the  morn." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


FOXSTON'S  LAMENTATION  OVER  GABKL  —  PAGE'S  HAZARDOUS  AT- 
TEMPT—MOLLY AND  THE  HIGHWAYMAN— POPS  AGAIN  IN  PURSUIT 
— THE  HAY-RICK  AND  THE  HACKNEY  COACH— HUGH  CONVEYED  TO 
THE    MANOR-HOUSE. 


Har. — Grieve  no  more. 
Thy  deed  of  vengeance  was  a  hallowed  act : 
This  reeking  corpse  was  once  a  murtherer. 
Is  it  not  in  the  sacred  volume  writ 
That  whoso  sheddeth  blood  of  man,  by  man 
Shall  bleed  ? 

Ben. — True,  true  !  and  yet  I  do  lament 
That  I  should  be  the  death's-man  of  this  wretch  ! 

Midnight  Obsequies,  A  Tragedy,  1666. 

A  very  different  scene  from  that  occasioned 
by  the  breathless  hurry  and  excitement  of 
Pope's  chase  of  Lewis,  was  presented  in  the 
fatal  chamber  of  the  Farm-House.  Gabel  lay 
dead  on  the  floor.  Hugh  Bernard^  too^  was 
apparently  lifeless.     Page  still  reclined  on  the 
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bed,  bleeding  and  suffering  great  pain  from 
the  ball  which  had  lodged  in  his  right 
shoulder ;  but  he  spoke  not,  nor  even  uttered 
a  single  groan.  Foxston  whose  examination  of 
Hugh  Bernard  induced  him  to  think  the  latter 
was  dead,  now  stooped  over  Gabel's  grim 
corpse,  and,  untwining  the  wrapper  that  con- 
cealed the  lower  part  of  his  face,  saw  that  he 
had  killed  an  old  associate  and  recent  enemy. 
This  discovery  increased  the  perturbation  under 
which  the  Squire  was  already  suffering.  In  a 
moment,  a  host  of  harrowing  recollections  of  his 
tormer  life  started  into  his  mind,  and  scared 
him  like  the  threatenings  of  an  avenging  angel. 
But  still  more  afflicting  than  the  agony  thus 
occasioned,  was  the  spectacle  before  him — a 
fellow  creature  deprived  of  life  by  his  hands ; 
cut  off,  even  in  the  commission  of  an  act  which 
could  only  be  expiated  by  a  long  life  of  re- 
pentance. And  this,  Foxston  felt  he  had  him- 
self denied  to  the  wretch.  O,  that  he  could 
have  given  his  aid  without  shedding  the  life- 
blood  of  the  sinner,  and  then  turned  him  from 
his  wickedness ! 
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"Will  my  hands,"  thought  Foxston,  "never 
be  free  from  the  stain  of  blood  ?  No !  there 
are  not  drops  enough  in  the  ever-bountiful 
clouds  to  wash  them  clean  I " 

Foxston  then  knelt  by  the  body,  and  offered 
up  a  supplication  for  pardon  on  behalf  of  the 
dead  victim  of  guilt,  tremblingly  hoping  he 
should  be  justified  in  thus  sending  him,  un- 
prepared, to  his  final  account.  And  so  he  con- 
tinued fixed,  with  imploring  eyes  cast  up  to 
Heaven. 

Gregory,  meanwhile,  had  turned  to  poor 
Hugh  Bernard.  He  chafed  his  hands,  and 
bathed,  with  cold  water,  his  swollen  and  black- 
ened face.  The  endeavours  of  the  good  trooper 
were  not  altogether  without  success.  A  faint 
moan,  and  a  slight  heaving  of  the  chest  showed 
that  the  deed  of  death  had  not  been  fully 
perpetrated. 

*^  He  lives  !  he  lives  !"  exclaimed  Gregory. 
"  Who  lives  V  demanded  Foxston,  turning 
with  eager  looks  to  Skrymster. 

"  The  poor  young  man  here,'^  answered 
Gregory. 
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"  Heaven  be  praised  1'^  ejaculated  Foxston, 
springing  to  Hugh's  side,  and  assisting  the 
trooper  in  his  efforts  to  revive  the  sufferer. 

Watching  an  opportunity,  as  Lewis  had  pre- 
viously done.  Page  stole  to  the  window  which 
Pope  had  left  open ;  and,  with  his  left  hand 
catching  hold  of  the  curtain  which  hung  at  the 
side,  threw  his  legs  over  the  sill ;  and,  though 
his  maimed  right-arm  hung  helplessly,  dropped 
to  the  ground  below.  The  weight  of  the 
highwayman^s  body  caused  the  curtain-rods 
to  give  way  with  a  loud  crash,  and  Skrymster, 
looking  up,  saw  what  had  happened. 

"  The  prisoner  has  this  instant  escaped  V'  he 
ejaculated. 

"  Impossible  1"  returned  Foxston.  ''  Did 
you  not  lock  the  door  r^' 

"Yes;  but  he  has  dropped  from  the  window. 
Shall  I  follow,  and  secure  him  ?'^ 

"  No,  no  1^'  vociferated  the  Squire  in  thrill- 
ing accents.  '^  Let  him  get  off,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  !  If  he  saves  his  life,  he  may  repent. 
I  will  not  be  instrumental  in   the  death   of 
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another  human  being.  My  brain  is  wild  with 
what  I  have  already  done.  Look  here'.^* 
he  added,  pointing  to  the  body  of  Gabel. 
"  This  is  a  sight  to  make  one  mad !  No  more 
blood !  My  hands  are  red  with  it — for  ever 
red  1  The  horrid  word  is  seared  into  my 
soul !  Let  the  poor  sinner  fly ;  and,  if  he  can, 
make  atonement  for  his  deeds.  I  will  meet 
any  accusation — endure  any  penalty,  rather 
than  have  more  blood  upon  my  head.  Stay, 
Gregory — good  Gregory  !  A  holy  act  demands 
us.  Let  us  try  to  restore  this  young  man ! 
Strange,  that  no  one  in  the  house  should  yet 
have  appeared  !  Go,  my  friend ;  search  the 
rooms.  This  heavy  stillness  makes  me  fear  that 
murder  has  been  committed  on  all  the  dwellers  ! 
Death  alone  can  make  such  silence  after  the 
tumult  we  have  witnessed.  Blood !  blood  !  for 
ever  blood  V 

The  bare  suggestion  was  enough.  Gregory 
scarcely  waited  for  Foxston's  concluding  words 
before  he  rushed  out  on  his  errand,  resolved  to 
leave  no  corner  of  the  house  unexamined. 
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Pagers  descent  from  the  first-floor  window 
had  been  no  less  disastrous  than  desperate. 
In  his  wounded  condition,  he  was  unable  to 
break  his  fall — the  force  of  which  not  only  dis- 
located his  ancle,  but  caused  a  more  rapid  gush 
of  blood  from  his  shoulder.  For  awhile,  he  lay 
on  the  ground,  faint  and  stunned  expecting 
every  instant  to  be  recaptured.  While  in  this 
state,  he  heard  footsteps  approaching  him.  He 
gave  himself  up  for  lost ;  and,  lifting  his  eyes, 
beheld  in  the  grey  light  of  dawn,  Molly  ad- 
vancing with  cautious  steps.  The  noise  of  the 
fall  had  reached  her  in  her  hiding  place ;  and, 
thinking  it  might  have  been  caused  by  Gabel 
attempting  to  escape,  (for  she  knew  by  the 
attack  on  the  house  that  he  must  be  in  great 
peril)  she  had  ventured  forth  in  the  hope  of 
assisting  him.  Her  disappointment  was  great 
when  she  beheld  Page  instead  of  Gabel. 

"Whereas  Jem?^*  she  asked,  as  a  painful 
surmise  shot  across  her  brain.  "  Has  anything 
happened  to  him  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Page. 

c  3 
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"Where  is  he  then?'* 

"  I  don^t  know.  He  has  got  off.  Lewis  is 
with  him."' 

Page's  motive  in  telling  this  ready  falsehood, 
was  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  girl  in  his  own 
flight.  He  knew  well  enough  that  had  he  stated 
the  truth,  her  distraction  would  have  rendered 
her  incapable  of  helping  him. 

"  But  you  are  hurt,  Page,^'  said  Molly,  with 
the  quick  commiseration  of  a  woman,  and 
glancing  at  the  highwayman's  bleeding  shoulder. 

"Yes,  terribly  hurt  !"  returned  he.  "They'll 
be  after  me  directly.  The  fall  has  broke  my 
ancle.  But  life  is  precious.  Help  me,  dear 
Molly,  to  escape.  If  Vm  caught,  I  shall  be 
hanged  1" 

The  girl  assisted  Page  to  rise. 

"  Lean  on  me,''  said  she.  "  Which  way 
shall  we  take  ?" 

"  Across  the  church-path,  towards  Tyburn- 
road,"  he  replied.  "  We  may  then  get  one  of 
the  night  hackney-coaches.  If  I  can  only 
reach  Islington,  I  shall  be  safe." 
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Page  and  Molly  accordingly  made  the  best 
of  their  way  into  the  Harrow  Road ;  on  issuing 
out  into  which,  they  saw  a  man  in  a  smock  frock 
mounted  on  a  horse  saddled  and  bridled.  A 
sudden  hope  darted  across  Pagers  mind. 

*'Five  guineas,  my  friend,  for  the  use  of 
that  horse  as  far  as  Islington.  You  can  ride 
behind  me,  so  there'll  be  no  risk.  It^s  only 
half  an  hour's  job.  Here's  a  couple  of  guineas 
for  earnest.     The  other  three  on  our  arrival." 

The  countryman  alighted  and  held  out  his 
hand  for  the  coin.  Having  received  it,  he  told 
Page  to  mount.  But  this  proved  to  be  impos- 
sible. On  placing  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  the 
highwayman's  ancle  gave  way  as  he  attempted 
to  spring  to  the  saddle  ;  and,  groaning  under  the 
sharp  torment,  he  sank  back  and  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  had  not  Molly  caught  him. 
Seeing  this,  the  fellow  in  the  smock  frock 
grinned  knowingly,  resumed  his  seat,  and  gal- 
loped off  with  Page's  two  guineas  in  his  pocket. 

"  I'm  afraid  its  all  up  with  me,  Molly  1" 
groaned  Page.     "  Help  me  to  limp  into  that 
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field.  Lay  me  down  under  the  hay-rick 
there — cover  me  with  straw,  and  then  run  and 
fetch  a  coach.  My  chance  is  small;  but  its 
na'tral  to  strive  to  the  last  for  life,  Molly .^' 

With  great  difficulty,  this  was  accomplished. 
Page  was  hidden  under  the  straw,  and  the  girl 
started  on  her  errand. 

Skrymster  meanwhile  had  examined  the 
house,  every  room  of  which,  except  that  where- 
in the  conffict  had  taken  place,  was  empty. 
This  was  no  sooner  ascertained,  than  the 
trooper,  leaving  Foxston  alone,  with  Bernard, 
went  to  the  Manor-House  for  restoratives, 
with  which  he  soon  returned  ;  and  while  these 
were  being  administered  to  the  sufferer,  Pope, 
who  had  now  arrived  on  Paddington  Green,  was 
depositing  Lewis  in  the  cage  near  the  Aims- 
Houses,  when,  having  stationed  two  watchmen 
on  the  spot  to  prevent  the  Captain's  escape,  he 
repaired  to  the  farm  to  secure  his  other  prisoner. 

Here  he  was  informed  that  Page  had  escaped. 
Instead  of  receiving  this  intelligence  with  rage, 
Pope,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  Foxston 
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and  Skrymster,  took  the  news  very  coolly, 
merely  saying  that,  as  the  highwayman  was  so 
badly  wounded,  he  was  certain  he  couldn^t  go 
far,  and  that  he  should  have  him  in  less  than 
an  hour. 

Indefatigable  to  the  last,  Pope  commenced 
his  search  after  the  culprit.  The  sun  was  now 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  light  was  clear  and 
strong.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  track 
Page  by  the  blood  which  had  trickled  to  the 
ground  from  his  shoulder.  Following  the 
crimson  trail,  the  officer  arrived  at  the  hay- 
rick, where,  seeing  a  heap  of  straw,  one  portion 
of  which  was  reddened  by  Page's  wound,  Pope 
threw  the  covering  aside,  and  the  wretched 
man  became  once  more  a  prisoner.  To  remove 
him  from  the  spot  was,  however,  impracti- 
cable; as,  exhausted  with  pain  and  loss 
of  blood,  he  had  become  insensible.  Pope, 
therefore,  had  no  other  chance  than  to  stay 
by  his  fainting  prisoner  till  he  should  see 
some  one  whom  he  could  summon  to  assist 
him. 
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But  nobody  was  stirring  so  early  in  the 
morning.  As  Pope  looked  anxiously  about  him, 
he  saw  a  hackney-coach  driven  quickly  towards 
the  spot.  It  drew  up  in  the  road  opposite  the 
field.  A  woman  alighted,  and  advanced  to  the 
hay-rick;  when,  seeing  Pope,  she  comprehended 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  suddenly  fled. 

"  Never  mind  the  hen-bird !"  said  Pope  to 
himself.  "  These  highwaymen  are  very  devils 
among  the  women,  and  the  pretty  creatures 
never  desert  ^em.  Nothing  like  a  woman  when 
one's  in  trouble.  Here  !"  continued  he,  hailing 
the  coachman ;  '^  come  and  assist  me  with 
this  wounded  man  into  your  coach.  You  are 
the  very  person  I  want.  I  am  a  Bow-Street 
officer.  You  shall  be  well  paid  for  your 
morning's  work.'' 

The  vehicle  which  Molly  had  hired  for  Page's 
escape,  and  for  which  she  had  paid  in  advance 
more  than  triple  the  fare,  was  now  destined 
to  convey  him  to  prison. 

"  Drive  to  the  cage,"  said  Pope  3  '^  I've  ano- 
ther prisoner  there." 
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Lewis  was  soon  safely  stowed  by  the  side 
of  his  insensible  companion ;  when  Pope,  jump- 
ing in,  exclaimed, 

«  To  Bow  Street  ?' 

Of  the  three  ruffians,  who,  over-night  had 
conspired  to  assassinate  a  fellow  creature,  two 
were  secured  by  the  vigilance,  activity,  and 
courage  of  one  man ;  and  the  third  was  slain  ! 

By  this  time,  under  the  unceasing  endeavours 
of  Foxston  and  Skrymster,  Hugh  Bernard  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  be  removed.  Gabel's 
body  was  placed  under  the  official  custody  of 
Simon  Fidgen,  the  valorous  beadle ;  and  poor 
Hugh  was  partly  led,  and  partly  carried  by  the 
two  friends  to  the  Manor-House. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


MID-DAT  AT  THK  MANOR-HOUSE — FOXSTON'S  DELUSION — MUSIC  IN  THE 
AIR — HUGH'S  RECOVERY — THE  RECOGNITION  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES 
—A   SOLEMN   PRESENCE — THE   SQUIRK's   MYSTERIOUS   WORDS. 


A  spirit  seeking  its  abode 
Above  the  silent,  shadowy  vale  of  death! 

LORD    LEIGH. 

"  Great  morning"  had  now  arrived,  and 
the  Squire,  as  he  Ufted  his  eyes  to  the  eastern 
sun,  felt  somewhat  reUeved  after  his  night 
of  horror.  He  and  Gregory  soon  bore  the 
young  man  into  the  Room  of  the  Shadow,  and 
having  laid  him  on  a  sofa,  Skrymster  sallied 
forth  to  obtain  medical  advice,  while  Foxston 
took  up  his  post  by  Bernard's  side.  He  listened 
intently  to  the  breathing  of  the  patient ;  but, 
though  he  himself  was  worn  out  by  what  he 
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had  undergone  during  the  last  few  hours,  Foxs- 
ton  was  too  much  excited  to  feel  the  slightest 
drowsiness. 

On  Skrymster's  return  with  a  surgeon,  the 
friends  were  gratified  at  being  told  that  Hugh 
was  in  no  danger.  He  had,  fortunately,  re- 
ceived no  material  injury ;  and  his  youth  and 
apparent  good  constitution,  aided  by  quiet,  and 
careful  tendance,  would  soon  restore  him.  It 
was  advisable,  however,  that  he  should  be  bled. 
This  was  accordingly  done ;  and,  an  anodyne 
having  being  administered,  it  was  hoped  the 
young  man  would  be  soothed  by  slumber,  the 
"  balm  of  hurt  minds,^^  and  of  hurt  bodies  too. 

"  Sleep  is  pain's  easiest  salve,  and  doth  fulfil 
All  ofl&ces  of  death,  except  to  kill." 

Foxston  little  thought,  while  keeping 
watch  by  the  sufferer,  that  he  was  nursing 
the  very  person  whom  he  had  so  long 
and  so  intensely  yearned  to  see.  During  the 
interval  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
Squire  had  met  Hugh  in  Jamaica,  the  young 
man^s  personal  appearance  was   considerably 
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altered,  not  to  mention  the  temporary  disfigure- 
ment produced  by  the  savage  attempt  on  his 
life.  Still,  though  the  Squire  regarded  the 
patient  as  a  perfect  stranger,  he  was  not  the 
less  anxious  to  succour  and  comfort  him. 

The  nervous  excitement  under  which  Foxs- 
ton  had  laboured  on  the  preceding  evening  was 
no  doubt  increased  by  the  dismal  events  in 
which  he  had  been  an  actor  during  the  night. 
He  had  slain  a  fellow  creature,  and  had  en- 
deavoured to  resuscitate  another  on  the  point  of 
death.  His  feelings  were  like  those  of  a  man 
who  had  struggled  through  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness in  the  delirium  of  a  fever.  To  his  con- 
fused perceptions  it  seemed  that  he  had  just 
waked  from  a  troubled  dream ;  and  so  per- 
plexed and  morbid  were  his  sensations,  that  had 
not  the  figure  of  Bernard  been  stretched  out 
before  his  waking  eyes,  he  might  have  classed 
the  late  transactions  with  those  nocturnal  delu- 
sions of  which  he  was  the  victim. 

Mid-day  came  on,  and  still  Bernard  seemed 
to  be  wrapped  in  a  deep  sleep.  As  Foxston 
was  determined  not  to  leave  the  room,  Gregory 
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who  was  equally  worn  out,  but  not  so  much 
excited  as  the  Squire,  was  persuaded  to  seek 
repose  in  his  own  chamber,  having  previously 
extorted  a  promise  from  his  friend  that  he  would 
rouse  him  should  any  change  take  place  in  the 
suflferer. 

Though  his  attention  scarcely  ever  relaxed 
from  his  charge  as  he  sat  alone  by  the  sofa, 
the  working  of  Foxston's  mind  became  more 
and  more  distressing.  The  weather,  after  the 
recent  storms,  was  serene  and  sunny;  and,  under 
the  meridian  heat,  everything  seemed  basking 
in  profound  silence,  which  instead  of  soothing 
the  ferment  of  his  over-wrought  mind,  added 
to  the  stimulus  :  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
it  from  preying  on  itself.  Half-insane  feelings 
stole  on  him :  the  room  began  to  assume  an 
unwonted  aspect :  a  low,  murmuring  vibration, 
hke  that  produced  by  a  shell  held  against  the 
ear,  haunted  him  :  he  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  thought  he  could  no  longer  recognize  the 
objects  in  the  garden :  nothing  about  him  main- 
tained its  natural  hue  and  form,  but  looked 
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spiritualized.  The  face  of  the  sleeper,  too, 
had  apparently  changed ;  and,  as  Foxston  gazed 
on  it  as  it  lay  motionless  on  the  pillow,  a 
strange  likeness  of  his  sister  seemed  to  pass 
over  it.  The  dreary  legend  of  the  room  then 
darted  into  his  memory,  and  scared  him  even 
in  the  broad  day-light. 

'^  My  brain  is  dizzy  !'^  murmured  he  to  him- 
self. "  Everything  about  me  seems  to  be  a 
shadowy,  faint,  and  spell- created  mockery.  Am 
I  sane  ? — That  death-like  figure — the  torturing 
likeness  it  puts  on — and  the  solemn  guise  in 
which  every  object  meets  my  eye — bewilder 
me.  The  stagnant  silence,  too,  is  intolerable. 
It  weighs  into  my  soul !  O,  for  some  sound 
of  earth !'' 

As  thus  he  mused,  a  soft  strain,  as  of 
a  distant  harp,  seemed  to  swell  on  his  ear.  Was 
he  deceived  ?  He  listened  again.  The  sound, 
though  still  soft  and  aerial,  and  undulating  on 
the  air,  as  if  borne  on  a  swimming  cloud, 
increased  in  volume.  Presently,  a  female  voice 
(so  at  least  he  thought),  took  up  the  strain,  and. 
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to  a  tune  of  melancholy  sweetness,  words  of  ten- 
derness and  consolation  were  heard,  as  if 
addressed  to  him. 

The  woe-begone  man  fell  on  his  knees  in  an 
attitude  of  prayer  -,  but  his  hps  did  not  move. 
Every  sense  was  absorbed  in  that  of  hearing. 
The  celestial  music,  and  the  words  of  angel- 
consolation  seemed  to  approach  nearer;  and, 
lingering  in  the  room,  were,  to  his  senses,  dis- 
tinctly audible.  They  then  grew  more  remote, 
and  finally  were  lost, 

"  Like  winds  that  die  in  wastes." 

"  My  sister's  voice !"  exclaimed  Foxston. 
'"'  The  very  song  she  used  to  sing  when  we  were 
both  innocent  children !  I  am  entranced  !  I 
cannot  in  reahty  have  heard  this  sound.  Like 
the  rest,  it  is  a  mere  phantasy  ;  but  blessings  on 
it,  delusion  though  it  be  !  And  yet,^^  he  con- 
tinued as  he  looked  at  Bernard's  face,  "  he 
too  must  have  heard  it ;  for,  see,  a  smile  which 
was  not  there  before,  is  on  his  Hps,  though  still 
he  moves  not.^' 

A  slight  knock  was  now  made  at  the  door. 
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Foxston  started  to  his  feet.  "  Come  in '/'  said 
he.  In  a  moment,  the  dreamy  illusion  passed 
away,  and  he  became  conscious  of  the  realities 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Such  powerful 
disenchanters  are  the  familiar  acts  of  daily  life  ! 

Unconscious  that  her  coming  had  dissipated 
an  oppressive  spell,  the  old  servant  entered  to 
ask  if  she  should  relieve  her  master  in  his  at- 
tendance on  the  sufferer,  adding  that  dinner 
was  waiting  for  him  in  the  parlour. 

"  Thank  you,  Bridget,''  said  Foxston.  ^^Set 
the  meal  beside  me  here.  I  will  not  quit  my 
post.     Is  Mr.  Skrymster  stirring  ?'' 

"  No,  Sir.'' 

"  Let  him  sleep,  poor  fellow !  He  needs  it !'' 

"  And  you.  Sir,''  resumed  the  woman,  "  look 
weary  and  worn.  You  had  better  lie  down 
after  dinner,  and  leave  me  to  watch  here.  I'll 
call  you,  should  the  patient  wake." 

^'  No,  no,  my  good  Bridget,"  replied  the 
Squire.  "  I  cannot  sleep  yet.  When  night 
comes,  perhaps  my  weariness  may  lull  me  till 
the  morning.  O,  for  a  deep  slumber,  even  if 
death  should  end  it !" 
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^  Toa  must  not  talk  tiius,  nor  even  tbink 
thus/'  said  the  old  woman. 

*^  I  am  mihappj,  Bridget/'  resn m  f: d  F o  ?:  s  t  oru 
**  My  soul  is  wretched.     Bit  I  tr       J  ot 

suff<^  always.    Tho  I    know  not 

eren  that." 

Bridget,  who  did  not  comprehend  tlie  full  im- 
port of  the  Squire's  words,  was  grieved,  never- 
theless, to  hear  him  talk  so  despondingly ;  and, 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  he  needed  re- 
freshment, hastened  to  bring  him  his  meaL 

Fozston  partook  sparingly  of  tiie  food 
set  before  him,  and  continued  lus  lonely 
watch  by  his  almost  inanimaf<^  guest.  Hour 
after  hour  passed,  and  still  tbe  young  man 
lay  without  motion.     E  me  on,  bring- 

ing witb  it  the  solemn  shades  which  were 
soon  to  deepen  into  night.  The  Squire  bg^ted 
a  small  taper  in  order  that  the  sleeper  might 
not  be  disturbed  by  too  strong  a  flame ;  and, 
advancing  to  the  so£i,  held  it  so  fh^.^  fT-,«i  {^uit 
ray  fell  on  Hugb's  face.     To  F  >  ireo-t 

relief,  he  found  that  fbe  young  ma:.  :     J. 
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The  position  of  his  head  on  the  pillow  was  no 
longer  the  same  it  had  been  throughout  the  day. 
In  a  moment  more,  he  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Where  am  I  ?'^  said  he  in  a  low  voice. 

"  In  the  house  of  a  friend/'  replied  his  host. 

Hugh  lifted  his  head,  and  gazed  with  per- 
plexity around  the  room.  But  the  effort  was 
too  great.     He  sank  again  on  his  pillow. 

Foxston  bent  over  him.  "  Be  comforted,'' 
he  said  almost  in  a  whisper.  '^  You  are  in 
safety.  The  ruffians  are  defeated.  Your 
sufferings  are  past.^^ 

"  Blessings  on  you  !  blessings  !'^  murmured 
the  young  man.  "  This  is  not  the  house  where 
I  was  attacked  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  Squire.  "  Be  satisfied 
that  you  are  now  in  security.  Do  not  exert 
yourself  by  talking.    Sleep  again,  if  you  can.'^ 

"  The  words  you  speak  perplex  me.  Ex- 
plain them,  I  implore  you  !"  said  Hugh. 

^'  To-morrow,  perhaps,  if  you  continue  to 
mend,^'  rejoined  Foxston. 

"  Now  !    now  !"    ejaculated    Hugh,    lifting 
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himself  up,  and  looking  wistfully  at  his  com- 
panion. "  I  am  no  longer  faint ;  and  feel 
nothing  more  than  a  sense  upon  my  chest  and 
arms  as  if  they  had  been  bruised.  The  villains 
tried  to  smother  me.  Did  you  prevent 
them  ?'^ 

"  Yes  V' 

As  he  spoke,  Foxston  sighed  heavily,  for 
he  again  thought  of  the  blood  he  had  shed. 

"  You  are  unhappy,^'  said  Hugh,  "  and  seem 
to  deplore  your  own  good  agency.^' 

"  Speak  no  more  of  it  ?'  exclaimed  Foxston 
hastily.  ^^  Danger  is  no  longer  near  you.  Let 
that  suffice." 

In  spite  of  these  words,  Hugh  gazed  doubt- 
fully at  his  host;  and  almost  feared  that  he 
was  only  respited  for  a  time  from  torment  to 
be  more  securely  dispatched.  Was  he  in  the 
power  of  another  of  the  gang  ?  He  was  now 
helpless  and  without  weapons  of  defence. 

The  fear  depicted  in  Bernard's  countenance 
was  rightly  interpreted  by  Foxston,  who,  in 
tones  of  gentleness,  strove  to  reassure  him. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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"  Were  you  an  inhabitant  of  that  ill-fated 
house  ?"  asked  the  Squire. 

'^  No/'  answered  Bernard;  '^  I  was  decoyed 
there  to  be  murdered.'^ 

^^  Upon  what  pretence  ?'^ 

^^  To  give  me  intelligence  of  my  father  and 
mother.'^ 

"  Do  you,  then,  not  know  where  they  are  ?" 
inquired  Foxston. 

"  From  my  cradle  upwards,"  answered  Hugh, 
in  a  voice  broken  by  strong  emotion,  '^  I  never 
knew  them  !" 

A  sudden  suspicion  darted  into  Foxston's 
mind,  and  he  staggered  a  few  paces  as  if  some 
one  had  struck  him. 

''  Let  me  look  at  you  !  let  me  look  at  you  P' 
exclaimed  he.  "  Merciful  Creator  \"  he  con- 
tinued, lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  "  suffer  not 
this  great  hope  to  pass  away  V 

Then  turning  to  his  guest,  he  demanded,  in 
gasping  accents,  his  name. 

"  Hugh  Bernard,'^  replied  the  young  man. 

Foxston  dropped  into  his  chair,  and,  cover- 
ing his  face  with  his  hands,  burst    into  a  pas- 
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sionate  flood  of  tears.  While  Hugh  looked  on  in 
speechless  amazement,  the  mihappy  man,  lifting 
his  dim  eyes,  exclaimed,  "  I  am  better  now  ! 
The  tears  have  done  me  good !  A  load  has 
been  lifted  off  my  breast  that  would  have  bowed 
me  down.  I  am  better — I  have  not  felt  thus 
for  many  long  years.  The  cords  that  cut  into 
my  heart  have  snapped.     Happy  !  happy  !'^ 

And  even  as  he  spoke,  he  fell  to  the  floor, 
and  fainted. 

Hugh  was  more  than  ever  amazed.  What 
could  this  singular  conduct,  on  the  part  of  his 
host,  mean  ?  Assistance  was  necessary.  The 
young  man  looked  about  him ;  and,  finding  a 
bell-rope  within  reach,  soon  brought  Bridget 
into  the  room,  followed  by  Skrymster. 

On  finding  her  master  stretched  insensibly 
on  the  floor,  the  good  woman  busied  herself  in 
restoring  him,  and  agreed  with  Gregory  in  at- 
tributing his  malady,  to  agitation  and  want  of 
sleep.  Plausible  as  this  seemed,  Bernard  could 
not  help  connecting  his  host's  fainting-fit  with 
the  mention  of  his  name,  and  was  convinced 
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that  the  latter  knew  him.  As  Bridget,  aided 
by  the  trooper,  raised  her  master  into  his  chair, 
Hugh  anxiously  scanned  his  features,  and, 
thinking  he  had  seen  them  before,  at  length  re- 
cognized his  old  enemy,  Foxston  ! 

Without  pausing  to  inquire  if  his  conclusion 
were  well  founded  or  not — forgetting  the  strange 
and  tearful  emotion  betrayed  by  his  host, 
which  was  indicative  of  anything  but  violence — 
and  mindful  only  of  the  injuries  his  sister  had 
received  at  Foxston's  hands^  the  young  man 
expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  rise  and  leave  the 
house.  He  was  too  weak,  too  much  depressed 
in  spirits  to  call  Foxston  to  account,  even  had 
he  not  felt  that  the  Squire^s  vital  services  on  the 
preceding  night  entitled  him  to  immunity  for 
former  misdeeds. 

"  I  will  depart  immediately,"  said  Hugh, 
throwing  himself  from  the  sofa.  "You  see  I 
am  able  to  walk.  Do  not  stop  me.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  all  that  has  been  done  for 
me  ;  but  I  must  remain  here  no  longer .'' 

INTeither  Skrymster  nor  Hugh  recognised  each 
other,  so  much  were  they  altered  in  outward 
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appearance  since  they  last  met  in  Tyburn 
Lane,  on  the  eventful  morning  of  the  earth- 
quake. 

"  You  cannot  know,  nor  even  guess,  the  ex- 
tent of  your  obligation  to  my  friend  here/^  said 
Gregory,  "  or  you  would  not  talk  of  leaving  him 
in  his  present  state  of  exhaustion  and  suffering, 
wholly  brought  on  by  perilling  his  life — the 
valuable  life  of  a  good  man — for  you.'^ 

A  good  man  !  Foxston  a  good  man  !  The 
words  sounded  strangely  to  Bernard,  and  made 
him  suspect  the  accuracy  of  his  own  conclusion 
in  respect  to  the  identity  of  his  host.  An  in- 
quiry, however,  as  to  his  name,  soon  removed 
all  doubts. 

"  Do  not  think  me  unmindful,"  said  he  to 
Skrymster,  "  of  the  great  benefit  conferred  on 
me  by  Mr.  Foxston,  when  I  adhere  to  my  wish 
to  leave  this  house  directly.  I  know  that  I 
am  indebted  to  him  for  life.  While  life  lasts, 
I  shall  cherish,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  a  deep 
and  grateful  sense  of  his  kindness  and  heroic 
daring  last  night  on  my  behalf.  But  I  cannot 
stay  here.    Do  not  ask  me  to  explain ;  but  this 
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is    no   house    for    me    to   sojourn  in.     Fare- 
well !^* 

"  Stay,  till  he  too  cansay  farewell/^  rejoined 
Gregory.  "  I  do  not  desire  to  penetrate  the 
secret  of  your  words.  But  you  surely  would  not 
leave  your  benefactor  in  this  deathlike  fit  V 

"  It  must  be  so/^  replied  Hugh.  "  When 
he  recovers,  give  him  my  earnest  thanks. 
He  will  understand  the  motive  which  urges  my 
departure.     Once  more,  adieu  !" 

Before  Hugh  could  leave  the  apartment, 
Foxston  opened  his  eyes,  and,  seeing  the  young 
man  on  his  feet,  expressed  his  surprise  and  joy. 

"  I  am  going,  Sir,"  said  Hugh ;  '^  and  have 
left  a  message  for  you  with  this  gentleman.^' 

"  Going !"  echoed  the  Squire.  "  For 
heaven's  sake,  do  not  leave  me  !  I  have  much 
to  say  to  you.  Grant  me  one  short  interview, 
and  my  soul  shall  bless  you  1" 

"  It  is  better,  Mr.  Foxston,  that  I  should  not 
do  so,^'  replied  Bernard. 

"  You  know  me  then  ?'  ejaculated  the  Squire. 

«  Yes  V 

"  And,  therefore,  will  not  remain  in  this  house 
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— my  house  !  Is  it  so  ?"  asked  the  unhappy 
man,  with  looks  in  which  deep  shame,  and  deep 
sorrow  were  blended. 

Hugh's  heart  was  touched.  The  yearning 
gaze  of  the  unhappy  man  stopped  the  words  on 
his  tongue,  and  he  was  mute. 

"  You  relent !  You  will  not  leave  me  to- 
night !  You  will  hear  what  I  have  to  say ! 
Thanks  !  thanks  !"  exclaimed  Foxston. 

Then  turning  to  Bridget  and  Skrymster,  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  left  alone  with  his  guest ; 
and  the  two  had  scarcely  quitted  the  room  a 
moment,  before  Foxston  threw  himself  at 
Hugh's  feet  and  implored  his  pardon. 

Though  what  had  transpired  in  Bernard's  last 
interview  with  his  dying  sister,  had  given  him 
a  strong  reason  to  hate  Foxston,  he  was  not 
one  to  cherish  implacable  feelings,  especially 
after  the  object  of  them  had  humbled  himself,  as 
Foxston  now  did,  before  him.  Raising  the  un- 
happy man,  he  assured  him  of  his  forgiveness. 

The  Squire  then  narrated  to  Hugh  the 
principal  events  of  his  life  since  the  year  1750, 
of  which  the  reader  is  already  in  possession 
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including,  of  course,  the  death  of  Gabel  by  his 
hands,  and  the  apprehension  of  the  two  high- 
waymen, of  which  latter  fact,  intelligence  had 
reached  him  during  HugVs  slumber. 

In  return  for  this  confidence,  and  in  answer 
to  Foxston's  urgent  inquiry,  Hugh  told  his 
host  how  he  was  at  present  situated  at  Bath  ; 
what  Lord  Ferrers's  steward,  Mr.  Johnson, 
had  done  for  him;  and  stated  moreover  that 
Judith's  child  was  living  under  the  protection 
of  Miss  Johnson  at  the  Lount. 

To  this  latter  part  of  Bernard's  story,  the 
Squire  listened  with  breathless  emotion.  So 
over-mastering  were  his  feelings,  that  for  some 
time,  he  could  not  shape  them  into  words. 

At  length,  after  an  oppressive  silence,  Foxs- 
ton  said, 

"  I  have  told  you,  my  young  friend,  that  I 
have  lately  come  into  possession  of  considerable 
wealth.  Independently  of  the  Whalesby  pos- 
sessions which  have  accrued  to  me  in  so  mar- 
vellous a  manner,  I  have  regained,  through  the 
exertions  and  skill  of  Mr.  Sleek  and  his  partner, 
my  patrimonial   estate   called  The  Shaw,  in 
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Hampshire,  of  which  I  was  defrauded  in  my 
sinful  days,  by  a  sharper  at  the  gaming- 
table. I  am  now  very  opulent.  But  the 
hearths  agony  cannot  be  assuaged  by  money. 
It  is  not  fit  that  you  behold  the  hell  within 
me,  nor  that  you  know,  at  present,  the 
terrible  cause  of  my  enduring  it.  Even  to 
yourself  and  your  dead  sister,  I  have  not  been 
guiltless.  It  is  owing  to  me,  unfeeling,  unjust, 
accursed  as  I  was,  that  you  and  Judith  were 
shut  out  from  the  home  of  your  childhood. 
Let  me  now  make  some  reparation,  imperfect 
as  it  must  necessarily  be.  To  render  you  inde- 
pendent and  rich  shall  be  my  immediate  care ; 
this  much,  at  all  events,  is  in  my  power ;  and 
when  I  die,  an  event  which  I  feel  to  be  near  at 
hand,  you  and  the  orphan  boy  shall  inherit 
all  I  possess.'^ 

Nothing  could  exceed  Hugh's  amazement  at 
this  wonderful  issue  out  of  Gabel's  sanguinary 
treachery.  Marvellous  are  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence !  Had  the  house-breaker  not  plotted 
against  Bernard's  life,  the  latter  might  never 
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more  have  met  with  Foxston,  and  Foxston 
would  have  died  without  one  ray  of  consolation 
in  his  passage  through  the  grave  to  judgment. 

The  young  man  was  about  to  speak,  when 
the  manner  and  appearance  of  his  host  under- 
went a  total  change.  His  pale  visage  became 
rapt^  spirituahzed,  almost  insane  :  his  lips  stood 
apart;  he  assumed  a  listening  attitude;  and 
the  expression  of  his  eyes  (were  it  not  that  they 
gleamed  wildly)  resembled  that  of  one  kneeling 
in  devout  supplication  at  the  altar. 

"  You  hear  it !"  said  he,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
to  Bernard.     "  Hark !" 

Hugh  listened  attentively;  but  no  sound 
w^as  audible. 

"  I  hear  nothing,''  said  Bernard. 

"  What !''  hastily  exclaimed  the  Squire. 
"  Do  you  not  hear  a  voice  warbling  in  the  night 
air  ?  It  is  from  heaven  !  A  spirit  who  was 
once  mortal,  sings  to  us.  Hush !  or  we  shall 
lose  the  words.  Do  not  stir.  The  least  noise 
might  frighten  it.  1  have  heard  this  music 
once  before — even  this  very  day,  at  noon,  and 
in  the  broad  light  of  the  sun.     It  soothes  the 
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racking  torment  of  my  heart.  Not  for  worlds 
would  I  miss  a  syllable  !     Hush  !'' 

Hugh  was  alarmed  at  this  sudden  delirium 
on  the  part  of  Foxston.  But  when  he  con- 
sidered the  fearful  excitement  the  latter  had 
undergone — the  act  of  death  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  execute — the  reaction  upon  his  spirits 
after  the  desperate  conflict  of  the  preceding 
night — the  tormenting  grief  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  and  his  long  watchfulness,  he  scarcely 
wondered  that  his  intellect  should  temporarily 
give  way.  While  he  was  considering  whether 
he  should  encourage  the  delusion,  or  endeavour 
to  dissipate  it,  Foxston,  fixing  his  eyes  on  a 
vacant  and  shadowy  part  of  the  room,  exclaimed 
solemnly, 

"  Merciful  heaven  !     She  is  here.^^ 

Hugh  gazed  around.  "  No  one  is  here,  but 
ourselves,"  said  he. 

"  You  think  that  I  rave — that  1  am  mad  !^' 
pursued  Foxston.  "  But  if  I  live,  there  is 
some  one  besides  ourselves  in  this  room.  I 
tell  you  we  are  not  alone  !" 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  asked  the  young  man. 

"  Lookl"  ejaculated  the  Squire.     '^Do  you 
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not  behold  her  ?  How  pale  she  is !  But  there 
is  blood  upon  her  !  And  yet — see  ! — a  smile 
is  on  her  lips  !  Speak,  saint !  Speak,  even  to 
me.  I  dare  not  beg  for  forgiveness ;  but,  oh ! 
speak,  and  tell  me  thou  approvest  what  I  have 
now  done  1  She  is  silent  1  Still,  the  look  of 
joy  is  on  her  face !  See,  Bernard,  she  holds 
out  her  arms  to  you.  Can  you  witness  that,  and 
not  rush  to  her  }" 

"  Let  me  conjure  you,  Sir,'^  said  Bernard, 
"  to  be  calm.     What  is  it  you  gaze  at  }'^ 
"On  her!  on  her !^ 
«  On  whom  ?" 

"  Do   you  see  nothing  there  ?^'    exclaimed 
Foxston. 
"Where?'' 

"There!  That  white  figure  sitting  over 
against  you.  Look  !  look !  she  rises  !  She 
moves  ;  but  you  cannot  hear  her  steps.  Her 
hand  waves  a  solemn  adieu  to  us.  The 
same  gracious  smile  dwells  on  her  lips. 
She  is  gliding  out  at  the  door.  There  !  there  V 
"  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?''  asked  Bernard. 
"  Of  your  mother  !"  ejaculated  Foxston, 
again  dropping  on  the  floor  in  a  deadly  swoon. 
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THB    DIVORCE. 


How  does  his  resolution  take  it  ? 
As  fire  and  air  compressed,  when,  struggling. 
They  break  forth  in  thunder ;  or  the  vex'd  wind 
Amongst  a  grove  of  trees,  spending  his  scorn 
And  rage.  lord  Falkland. 

Two  such  events,  happening  so  closely  to- 
gether as  the  robbery  of  Lord  Ferrers  on  the 
highway,  and  the  cowardly  and  savage  attempt 
on  Hugh  Bemard^s  Ufe  at  Paddington,  furnished 
the  good  people  of  London  with  abundant 
matter  for  wonder  and  conversation.  Nothing 
else,  indeed,  was  talked  of;  and  as  Page  was  a 
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principal  actor  in  both  incidents^  his  name  was 
perpetually  on  the  lips  of  men.  He  had 
achieved  what  the  late  Mr.  Hazlitt  called  "  a 
little  immortality.^^  Pope,  too,  the  bold  con- 
stable, was  not  without  his  share  of  "  mouth- 
honour.-*"  His  coolness,  sagacity,  and  perse- 
verance, as  detailed  in  the  newspapers,  were 
the  theme  of  admiration ;  and  crowds  of  people, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  prettiest  women 
that  London  could  boast,  thronged  the  purlieus 
of  the  office  at  Bow  Street  to  see  the  con- 
stable's out-going  and  in-coming.  "  None 
but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.''  So  Dryden 
sang,  and  so  the  ladies  think. 

Something  also  had  transpired,  but  in  an 
exaggerated  form,  concerning  the  timely  inter- 
position of  Squire  Foxston  of  the  Manor- 
House.  It  was  stated  that  Page,  and  Gabel, 
and  Lewis  had  set  upon  him  all  at  once,  after 
Hugh  had  been  half-murdered;  that,  unaided,  he 
had  shot  the  first,  sabred  the  second,  and  kept 
the  third  at  bay  till  Pope  appeared ;  that  in  the 
young  man  who  had  been  decoyed  to  the  house, 
he  found  a  long-lost  son  kidnapped  in  infancy  ; 
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that  he  had  immediately  settled  -upon  him 
ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  that  the  youth 
was  betrothed  to  a  duke's  daughter,  &c.  Little 
romances  in  the  shape  of  six-penny  pamphlets, 
were  rapidly  written  and  printed  in  the  Seven 
Dials,  one  of  which  was  called  "the  fortu- 
nate  YOUTH,    OR    THE    MURDEROUS    GxVNG ;'' 

another,  "  the  lost  heir,  or  virtue  re- 
warded ;"  and  songs  on  the  subject  were 
chaunted,  to  approved  tunes,  in  all  the  allies  of 
London.  One  of  these  street- ballads,  (a  curio- 
sity in  its  way)  lies  before  us  :  it  is  as  follows : — 

THE  YOUNG  MAN  OF  HIGH  DEGREE  AND  THE 
PADDINGTON  RUFFIANS.* 

Come  all  ye  gentles,  list  to  me, 

And  I  will  to  you  tell 
Of  a  bloody  deed  as  e'er  you  see, 

That  in  Paddington  befell. 

In  a  lonely  house  near  the  church  yard, 

Three  villains  Jay  in  wait, 
To  take  a  young  man  off  his  guard, 

And  then  to  kill  him  straight. 

•London  : — Wrote  by,  and  printed  for,  George  Crumbier, 
5,  Short's  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  1756. 

N.B.  Valentines,  and  Love-letters  in  prose  or  verse, 
wrote  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  on  the  shortest  notice. 
Please  to  apply  at  the  back  room,  third-floor. 
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A  letter  to  this  youth  was  sent, 

Full  of  pretences  fair, 
But  with  a  murderous  intent. 

When  they  should  get  him  there. 

A  servant  maid  admitted  him. 
When  quick  she  locks  the  gate. 

And  the  candles  burn  both  blue  and  dim. 
As  the  youth  steps  to  his  fate. 

And  then  according  to  t^p  plan. 
She  calls  the  ruffians  three. 

To  cut  to  pieces  this  young  man. 
That  was  of  high  degree. 

This  wicked  woman  it  is  clear, 

Though  guiltless  now  she  would  be ; 

And  false  oaths  many  prone  to  swear, 
Is  no  better  than  she  should  be  \ 

The  men  begun  full  speedily 
Their  dreadful  blows  to  strike, 

When  lo  !  a  Squire  as  lived  hard  by, 
Rush'd  in  promiscuous-like. 

He  cuts  about  him  right  and  left, 
And  smites  the  ruffians  three, 

And  saves  the  youth  of  sense  bereft. 
And  of  lofty  pedigree. 

The  Squire,  when  he  the  field  had  won, 
Look'd  down  with  many  a  tear, 

And  saw  he'd  found  his  only  son, 
Who'd  been  missing  several  year. 
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With  gold  and  lands  he  him  endowed. 

But  which  it  did  ensue, 
This  poor  young  man,  now  grown  quite  proud, 

Is  as  rich  as  any  jew. 

He  rides  about  in  coaches  fine, 
Sipce  rescued  from  the  slaughter. 

And  (how  I  wish  Aw  luck  was  mine  /) 
Is  courting  a  duke^s  daughter  ! 

And  so  long  live  our  noble  King, 
And  the  young  Prince  in  his  prime, 

And  may  we  never  want  no  thing 
To  put  into  our  rhyme  ! 

Throngs  of  people  of  all  conditions  visited 
the  Farm-house  to  see  the  spot  where  the 
treacherous  deed  was  attempted.  By  exhibiting 
this,  at  so  much  a  head,  the  landlord  of  the 
premises  got  more  money  than  would  have 
accrued  to  him  from  two  years^  rent.  The 
place  where  Foxston  and  Skrymster  nobly 
broke  in,  was  shown  for  a  certain  sum,  double 
which  was  demanded  for  a  sight  of  the  chamber 
where  the  conflict  took  place,  including  the 
blood-stained  bed  on  which  Page  had  reclined 
after  he  was  shot.  Much  curiosity  was  excited 
by  the  window  out  of  which  the  highwayman 
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had  thrown  himself;  and  the  pond  wherein 
Bernard  was  not  cast  came  in  for  its  share  of 
the  wonderment. 

But  no  part  of  the  exhibition  caused  so 
shuddering  a  sensation,  and,  therefore,  drew  so 
much  custom  to  the  house  (for  the  mass  of 
people  delight  in  a  good  ghastly  excitement), 
as  the  body  of  Gabel,  which  lay,  waiting  for  the 
Coroner's  Inquest,  just  as  it  had  fallen,  only 
that  it  was  covered  with  a  sheet,  some  portion 
of  which  was,  ever  and  anon,  drawn  aside  to 
show  the  horrid  head.  Nothing,  in  fact,  had 
occurred  for  many  years,  which  aroused  such 
lively  feelings  of  curiosity,  and  such  vivacious 
terror  as  the  eventful  night  in  the  Paddington 
Farm-House. 

To  Foxston,  this  notoriety  was  a  grievous 
annoyance,  as  it  drew  him  from  his  loved  ob- 
scurity. Numerous  congratulatory  calls  from 
strangers  were  made  at  the  Manor- House  -,  but 
under  the  plea  of  illness,  which,  indeed, 
was  but  too  true,  the  Squire  would  receive 
no  visitor.     Except  when  he  was  compelled  to 
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attend  with  Bernard  at  Bow  Street,  and  give 
evidence  on  the  examination  of  Page  and  Lewis, 
his  days  were  past  in  utter  seclusion  with  Hugh, 
to  whom,  however,  he  would  not,  though 
passionately  entreated  by  the  young  man,  ex- 
plain the  mysterious  words  which  had  fallen 
from  him  during  the  imaginary  presence  of 
the  ghost.  These  had  escaped  him  unaware, 
he  said ;  but  he  added  that  at  his  death,  Ber- 
nard would  find  a  paper  fully  explaining 
them,  and  other  matters  connected  with  his 
origin. 

If  the  celebrity  attendant  on  the  savage 
transaction  at  the  Farm-House  annoyed  Foxs- 
ton,  how  much  more  tormenting  was  it  to 
Ferrers,  who  had  partly  instigated  the  attempt. 
That  the  Squire  should  still  be  alive — that  he 
should  be  rich — that  he  and  Bernard  should,  in 
some  way,  be  connected — (for  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  story  of  Hugh  being  Foxston^s 
son  was  an  exaggeration  arising  out  of  a  love 
of  the  marvellous) — and  that  the  young  man 
should  have  been  rescued  from  assassination 
by  the  Squire,  perplexed  the  Earl  with  vague 
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fears.  He  could  not,  moreover,  be  sure  that 
previously  to  his  death,  Gabel  had  not 
denounced  him  as  accessory  before  the  fact. 
Alas  !  his  Lordship  was  unaware  that  the 
ruffian's  fatal  wound  had  left  him  no  power  of 
speech. 

Page  had  not  yet  been  committed  for  trial ; 
but  was  remanded  for  final  examination,  when 
all  the  witnesses  against  him  and  Lewis  were 
to  assemble  at  Bow  Street  and  be  bound  over 
to  appear  against  the  prisoners  before  a  jury. 
Lord  Ferrers  felt  that  he  could  not  avoid  this 
duty  without  attracting  the  notice  of  people,  and 
exciting  their  ingenuity  in  conjectures.  He  was 
resolved,  therefore,  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the 
matter,  and  meet  Foxston  and  Hugh  Bernard, 
by  whose  bearing  he  thought  he  should  be  able 
to  judge  whether  Gabel  had,  or  had  not,  made 
any  fatal  disclosure. 

The  Squire  meanwhile  had  learned  from 
Hugh  the  immediate  cause  of  Judith's  death, 
which,  though  it  did  not  legally  criminate  Lord 
Ferrers,  increased  the  strong  feelings  of  aver- 
sion already  entertained  towards  him  by  Foxs- 
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ton,  between  whom  and  Bernard  it  was  settled 
that,  on  the  day  when  it  was  probable  they 
would  see  the  Earl  in  Bow  Street,  both  of  them 
would  treat  him  with  silent  contempt  and  an  ap- 
pearance of  non-recognition.  To  this  course, 
Bernard  was  the  more  inclined  on  account  of 
his  pledge  to  Mr.  Johnson ;  and  Foxston  knew 
beforehand  that  he  could  not  control  his  re- 
sentment should  the  slightest  parley  ensue 
between  him  and  the  Peer.  Determined  silence, 
therefore,  was  the  safest  plan. 

News,  both  of  the  robbery  of  Lord  Ferrers 
and  the  attempt  against  Hugh's  life,  had  of 
course  reached  the  Lount,  where  the  latter 
circumstance  caused  a  powerful  emotion,  not 
only  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Johnson,  but  in  that 
of  his  daughter.  The  good  steward  wrote  to 
Bernard  a  letter  of  warm  congratulation,  and  of 
pious  thanks  that  he  had  been  mercifully  pre- 
served from  slaughter.  He  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  Foxston,  w^ho,  in  Hughes 
narrative  on  the  morning  of  the  earthquake, 
appeared  to  be  so  deadly  an  enemy,  should  now 
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prove  himself  so  noble  and  invaluable  a  friend. 
He  moreover  cautioned  Bernard  as  to  his  con- 
duct in  the  event  of  his  meeting  Lord  Ferrers. 
By  permission  of  her  father,  Sarah  added  the 
following  postscript. 

"Dear  Mr.  Bernard, 
"  Though  you  will  see  by  the  above  that  we 
have  heard,  only  through  the  public  newspapers, 
of  the  recent  dreadful  danger  you  have  under- 
gone, my  father  and  I,  and  your  little  nephew, 
Walter,  have  offered  up  our  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  for  your  deliverance.  When  you 
have  leisure,  perhaps  you  will  write  to  us, 
stating  the  actual  particulars ;  for  you  know 
the  public  journals  are  apt  to  exaggerate.  The 
reports  about  your  relationship  to  Mr.  Foxston, 
my  father  tells  me  are  not  true ;  and  he  adds, 
with  a  smile,  that  he  is  as  little  inclined  to 
believe  in  your  courtship  of  a  duke's  daughter. 
In  any  case,  be  assured  we  often  think  of  you 
and  often  talk  of  you.  As  soon  as  you  can, 
you  must  come  and  see  little  Walter. 
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"  I  hope  this  letter  will  reach  you.  We  have 
directed  it,  according  to  the  newspapers,  to  the 
Manor-House,  Paddington. 

''  My  father  has  left  me  space  for  these  Unes. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Bernard, 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

'^  Sarah  Johnson.'^ 

These  words  were  to  Hugh  a  treasure  infi- 
nitely greater  and  more  precious  than  that  with 
which  Mr.  Foxston  had  invested  him.  Sarah 
had  oflTered  up  thanks  for  his  escape.  She  was 
anxious  to  learn  the  truth  from  his  own  pen. 
She  had  even  alluded  to  the  exquisitely  ab- 
surd rumour  about  the  duke^s  daughter,  and 
had  expressed  a  wish  that  he  would  visit  the 
Lount  to  see  little  Walter.  Here  was  food  for 
secret  meditation. 

Though  he  did  not  dare  to  cherish  to  the  full 
the  hopes  which  her  words  were  almost  cal- 
culated to  inspire,  their  effect  upon  him  was  so 
powerful  that,  obeying  his  first  impulse,  and 
fearful,  if  he  allowed  it  to  cool,  the  old  misgiv- 
ing might  again  take  possession  of  him,  he 
wrote  her  this  letter. 
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"Dear  Miss  Johnson, 

'*  I  have  written  an  answer  to  Mr.  Johnson's 
very  kind  letter.  Will  you  now  graciously  per- 
mit me  to  write  to  you,  and  to  thank  you  from 
my  inmost  soul  for  the  words  you  have 
addressed  to  me  ?  To  your  father,  I  have  com- 
municated all  the  particulars  of  the  late  attempt 
against  my  life,  and  the  heroic  agency  of  Mr. 
Foxston,  and  told  him  that  he  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  as  to  my  behaviour,  should  I 
see  Lord  Ferrers.  Everything  in  the  news- 
papers is  absurdly  exaggerated,  and  the  stories 
and  songs  are  worse  still. 

"  What  more  can  I  say  to  you  ?  And  yet 
more  must  be  said  though  my  hand  falters  as  I 
try  to  trace  the  lines.  Oh !  Miss  Johnson, 
forgive  my  rashness  and  plain  speaking !  But 
1  may  no  longer  conceal  what  weighs  upon  my 
heart.  I  love  you !  have  worshipped  you  for 
many  years.      If  I  offend,  pity  and  forgive  me. 

"  Do  not  answer  this.  I  could  not,  after  my 
present  act  of  presumption,  muster  courage  to 
break  the  seal  of  your  letter.  In  a  few  days, 
I  will  go  to  the  Lount,  assured  of  your  charit- 
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able  interpretation  of  this,  my  daring.  A 
single  look  from  you,  without  a,  word  will 
decide  my  fate. 

^^  Dear,  dear.  Miss  Johnson, 
"  For  ever  yours, 

"Hugh  Bernard." 

Manor- House,  Paddington, 
July  3rd,  1756. 

With  trembhng  hand,  he  consigned  this 
letter  to  the  post,  and  then,  wondering  at  his 
own  boldness,  wished  he  could  recall  it.  But 
it  had  gone  forth :  the  act  was  irreclaimable. 

Oh  !  the  throbbing  of  heart — the  mental  con- 
fusion— the  torturing  apprehension — the  agony 
— the  fear  of  what  we  most  wish  (a  reply), 
when  a  letter  on  some  all-momentous  topic  has 
been  written  and  sent !  And  what  can  be  so 
momentous  as  that  which  formed  the  subject 
of  Hugh's  epistle  ?  The  silence  and  abstrac- 
tion into  which  the  young  man  was  thrown, 
alarmed  his  friend  of  the  Manor-House,  who 
could  not  even  guess  the  reason  of  the  change. 

In  a  few  days,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  Hugh 
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addressed  in  the  well-known  hand  of  Mr. 
Johnson.  It  expressed  the  writer's  wonder  at 
the  marvellous  change  in  Foxston,  and  thanked 
Bernard  for  his  explanatory  epistle^  par- 
ticularly for  his  assurances  as  regarded  Lord 
Ferrers.  The  young  man  perused  it  to  the 
end ;  when — what !  another  postscript !  and  in 
SaraVs  writing  !  Thewords  were  few  ;  and  as 
his  eyes  read  them  at  a  single  glance,  he  be- 
came dizzy  and  thought  he  should  have  sunk 
to  the  ground  from  mere  ecstasy.  Thus  they 
ran  : 

"  Dear  Mr.  Bernard, 

"We  are  glad  to  hear  you  are 
coming  to  us  so  soon.  Be  assured  there  is  not 
one  in  this  house,  from  my  father  to  little 
Walter,  whose  heart  will  not  beat  to  welcome 
you. 

"  Yours, 

"  Dear  Mr.  Bernard, 

"  Sarah  Johnson.'^ 

The  Lount,  July  9th,  1756. 

Joy !    joy !       She  must  have  received   his 
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letter,  for  he  had  said  nothing  to  Mr.  Johnson 
of  his  intended  visit  to  the  Lount.  Would  she 
have  written  thus,  if  she  had  not  responded  to 
his  passion  ? — There  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt,  any  misgiving.   Sarah  was  his  :  joy  !  joy  ! 

Hugh  could  now  tell  Sarah  what  he  would 
not,  for  worlds,  have  disclosed  before  he  had 
revealed  his  passion ;  namely,  his  accession  to 
present  wealth,  and  his  and  Walter's  prospects 
for  the  future.  In  a  few  days  more,  he  should 
be  able  to  start  for  the  Lount ;  and  with  this 
rapturous  anticipation,  he  endeavoured  to 
repress  the  exulting  tumult  of  his  soul. 

Meanwhile,  he  did  not  forget  to  write  to  Mr. 
Rowe  at  Bath,  acquainting  him  with  the  un- 
looked-for change  in  his  afifairs,  but  promising 
soon  to  see  the  worthy  bookseller,  and  talk 
over  the  new  views  which  had  opened  on  his 
late  assistant. 

The  day  had  now  arrived  when  Hugh  and 
Foxston  were  to  attend  at  Bow  Street,  and 
when,  in  all  probability,  they  would  meet  Lord 
Ferrers.    His  Lordship  was  not  there  when  they 
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entered  the  office ;  and  after  some  lapse  of  time 
they  began  to  hope  they  should  altogether 
avoid  him.  This  hope,  however,  had  not  been 
long  indulged,  when  his  carriage  drove  to  the 
door ;  and,  haughtily  stalking  in,  the  peer  took 
his  seat  by  the  side  of  the  magistrate.  Foxs- 
ton  and  Bernard  were  sitting  in  a  lower  place, 
but  also  within  the  bar. 

Page  and  Lewis  were  then  brought  in ;  and 
the  final  depositions  being  taken,  the  parties 
were  bound  over  to  prosecute.     The  Earl  fixed 
his  eyes  on  Foxston  during  the  whole  proceed- 
ings ;  but  the  latter  did  not  return  his  gaze  ; 
neither  did  Hugh  in  the  slightest  degree  seem 
to  be  aware  of  his  Lordship's  presence.     This 
was  inexpressibly  mortifying  to  the  Earl  who 
would   rather  have   encountered   angry   looks 
than  be  treated  with  such  cool  disregard.      He 
was  at  some  loss  how  to  interpret  it,  though  he 
could  not  but  fear  that  the  evident  contempt  of 
persons  so  much  inferior  to  him  in  station, 
must  have    its  origin  in    the    knowledge   of 
some  fact  which   had  lately  transpired,   and 
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which  was  damnatory  of  his  character.  He 
could,  indeed,  account  for  Hugh's  bearing ;  but 
not  for  that  of  Foxston. 

At  length,  he  resolved  to  put  the  matter  to 
issue  by  accosting  the  Squire. 

^'  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Foxston,  to  hear  of  your 
late  good  fortune,'^  said  the  Earl, 

Foxston  did  not  appear  to  hear  his  Lordship 
who  repeated  the  observation,  as  if  determined 
to  force  some  words  from  him. 

^'  I  do  not  desire  your  congratulations,  my 
Lord,  nor  am  I  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  your 
conversation,^'  said  the  Squire. 

"  Do  not  then  be  impertinent,  Sir,"  rejoined 
the  Earl,  stung  to  the  quick. 

Smiling  at  Ferrers  disdainfully,  Foxston 
turned  away,  resolving  not  again  to  be  betrayed 
into  speech. 

The  Earl  was  abashed :  his  fears  seemed  to 
be  confirmed.  What  else  could  draw  upon  him 
such  indignity  ?  Affecting  an  air  of  unconcern, 
though  the  rage  within  him  glowed  the  fiercer 
for  its  temporary  suppression,   he  withdrew. 
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The  humiliation  he  had  endured  from  Foxston, 
was  not  the  only  bitterness  he  had  that  day- 
tasted.  Page,  in  an  interview  with  Ferrer s's 
lawyer,  had  refused  to  restore  any  of  the  pro- 
perty of  which  he  had  robbed  his  Lordship,  and 
said  that  when  the  trial  came  on,  he  w^ould 
drive  the  Earl  out  of  the  witness  box  !*  In- 
sults of  all  kinds  crowded  on  him — scorn,  even 
from  a  highwayman. 

As  the  duty  at  the  Police-office  was  thus  far 
accomplished,  and  as  the  trial  of  Page  and 
Lewis  for  the  attempt  on  Bernard's  life  would 
not  come  on  for  a  month,  the  young  man  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  leave  the  Manor-House  on  a 
visit  to  the  Lount,  offering  when  he  should 
return  to  Paddington,  to  bring  his  little  nephew 
with  him.  Foxston  shuddered  at  this  proposal, 
and  told  Hugh  that  his  spirits  were  not,  at 
present,  equal  to  a  meeting  with  the  child. 

"  Let  him  stay  in  his  cheerful  home,"  said  he. 

•"At  the  trial,  Page  pleaded  that  his  Lordship  was  ex- 
communicated, and  could  not  be  admitted  as  evidence.  Page 
was  consequently  acquitted." — Life  of  Lady  Huntingdon. 
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"  Mr.  Johnson  shall  be  at  no  further  expense 
on  his  behalf.  But  I  hope  he  will  still  keep  him 
at  the  Lount.  Do  not  bring  the  poor  child 
to  this  gloomy  house,  and  to  me,  a  man  of 
gloom. ^^ 

"Rouse  yourself  from  this  despondency/' 
said  Hugh.     "  We  shall  all  be  happy  soon.'^ 

Foxston  sighed  deeply. 

In  two  days  after  the  above  conversation, 
Bernard  was  on  his  journey  to  the  Lount, 
where,  utterly  unconscious  of  every  object  he 
passed  on  the  road,  and  absorbed  in  his  own 
dreams  of  an  earthly  paradise,  he  arrived,  as 
quickly  as  a  chaise  and  pair  could  carry  him, 
though  not  quickly  enough  for  his  own  swift 
thoughts.  It  happened  that,  when  he  reached 
the  house,  Mr.  Johnson  was  out,  and  Hugh 
was  conducted  to  the  parlour  where  Sarah  sat 
alone.  He  entered  with  a  throbbing  bosom. 
The  door  was  closed.  Miss  Johnson  arose 
— held  out  both  her  hands  to  her  visitor — 
greeted  him  with  a  heavenly  smile — tried  to 
speak,  but  could  not — and,  as  he  ventured  to 
draw  her  towards  him,  hid   her  face   on  his 
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shoulder,  and  burst  into  happy  tears.     Ber- 
nard, thus, 

"A  breathless  welcome  finds,  and  words  that  die  for  joy." 

LEIGH    HUNT. 

This  moment  of  ineffable  rapture  rewarded 

Hugh  for  all  the  suffering  of  his  hfe.     As  his 

arm  encircled  SaraVs  waist,  and  as  he  bent  to 

kiss  her  forehead,  which  she  withdrew  not  from 

his   lips,   he   felt    prouder   than    the    loftiest 

monarch  on  his  throne.     Yes  !  Sarah  was  his  ! 

Leaving  these  lovers  to  exchange  their  looks 

of  delight,  far  more  intense  than  language — 

leaving  Hugh  to  acquaint  Sarah  with  his  recent 

good  fortune — and  Sarah  to  think,  in  her  present 

beatitude,  that  even  worldly  prosperity  was  a 

poor  thing,  and  the  mention  of  it  a  tiresome 

interruption  of  a  greater  happiness — we  must 

return  to  London,  (without  waiting  to  see  Mr. 

Johnson)  and  be  present  at  a  domestic  scene 

painfully    contrasted     to   that   we   have    just 

glanced  at  in  the  parlour  of  the  Lount. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Lord  Ferrers  left  Bow 
Street  on  the  morning  of  Page's  final  examina- 
tion in  a   state   of  desperate  rage   and  deep 
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mortification,  not  only  at  the  threat  of  the  im- 
prisoned highwayman,  but  at  the  cool  contempt 
of  Foxston.  Foaming  with  passion,  he  drove 
to  his  hotel. 

Inquiring  of  one  of  the  footmen  for  the 
Countess,  he  was  informed  she  was  not  within. 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  demanded  the  Earl. 

"  Lady  Suffolk  called  here  about  an  hour 
ago,^^  repHed  the  servant,  '^  and  my  Lady  is 
gone  out  with  her  on  an  airing  in  the  Park." 

"  Was  any  body  else  in  Lady  Suffolk's 
carriage }" 

"  No,  my  Lord." 

"  Leave  me,"  said  the  Earl. 

"VMien  the  servant  had  disappeared,  Ferrers, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  exclaimed,  with 
his  usual  fondness  of  thinking  aloud, 

"  This  call  of  that  old  hussy.  Lady  Suffolk, 
has  been  contrived  !  The  Park !  A  mighty  con- 
venient place  for  assignations !  What  a  fool 
was  I  to  come  to  London  !  Robbed  on  the 
road !  Insulted  afterwards  by  the  thief ! 
Bound  over  to  be  a  witness  at  the  Old  Bailey  ! 
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Treated  with  the  coolest  contempt  by  Foxston, 
and  the  vagabond  Bernard !  And  to  crown 
all,  giving  my  wife  every  sort  of  faciUty  to  meet 
Sir  Thomas  Stapleton  !  Fool,  foolythat  I  am  ! 
But  I  will  not  put  up  with  it  tamely.  If  Lady 
Ferrers  has  no  fear  for  her  own  honour,  she 
shall  dread  my  anger — she  shall,  by  Heaven  !'' 

Having,  in  these  words,  vented  part  of  his 
fury,  he  sat  down,  determined  to  await  the  re- 
turn of  his  wife,  which  indeed  took  place  much 
sooner  than  he  expected.  The  Countess  of 
Suffolk's  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  when  Lady  Ferrers,  bidding  her  friend 
farewell,  entered  the  room  where  her  husband 
was  waiting. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  soon  relieved  from 
that  irksome  business, my  Lord,"  said  she.  "  I 
thought  you  would  have  been  longer  detained.^' 

"  No  doubt  you  did,'*  he  returned.  "  And, 
therefore,  ycu  deemed  it  a  convenient  time  to 
go  gadding  in  the  Park.'' 

"  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  my  Lord,"  she 
rejoined.     "  Lady  Suffolk  paid  me  a  morning 
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visit  about  an  hour  ago,  and  I  accepted  her  in- 
vitation to  take  an  airing.  Can  there  be  any 
cause  of  offence  in  this  ?" 

"Abundant  cause,  Madam.'^ 

"  Of  what  nature^  my  Lord  V* 

Ferrers  started  from  his  chair^  and  approached 
his  wife  with  menacing  gestures.  "As  you 
value  your  Yife,"  exclaimed  he,  "  tell  me,  have 
you  not  met  Sir  Thomas  Stapleton?'^ 

"  You  deojrade  me  by  such  a  question,  and 
I  should  degrade  myself  by  giving  it  a  reply," 
said  the  Countess,  haughtily. 

"  But  I  ivill  have  one,"  pursued  he,  "  or 
beware  the  consequences.  Once  more,  I  ask, 
have  you  met  Sir  Thomas  Stapleton  ?" 

"  When }"  she  asked,  terrified  at  her  hus- 
band's looks. 

"  This  morning,"  vociferated  he.  "  Speak 
truly,  or  1^11  tear  the  secret  from  your  heart  ! 
Have  you  met  him  in  the  Park?'' 

"  Yes !" 

"  Adultress  !''  thundered  Lord  Ferrers,  seiz- 
ing his  wife  by  the  arm. 
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*^  I  am  none,"  she  exclaimed ;  her  conscious 
innocence  and  womanly  pride  giving  her 
courage  to  brave  her  husband's  violence. 

"  Why  then  did  you  go  to 'meet  Sir  Thomas 
Stapleton  ?" 

"  I  did  not  go  for  any  such  purpose,"  replied 
the  Countess.  "  The  meeting  was  accidental, 
and  terminated  in  a  few  moments,  after  one  or 
two  words  of  common-place,  usual  in  such 
greetings.  Besides,  my  Lord,"  continued  she, 
"  I  went  out  with  a  lady." 

"A  lady!"  echoed  Ferrers.  "And  what 
sort  of  lady,  pray  ?  Do  you  not  know.  Madam, 
the  history  of  the  Countess  of  Suffolk  ?  Can 
she — the  former  avowed  mistress  of  a  King — 
she,  who  is  familiar  with  the  iniquities  of  a 
shameless  court, — and  who  only  ceases  to  be 
'  the  head  and  front  of  its  offending'  because 
she  is  too  old, — can  such  a  woman  be  a  fit 
companion  and  guide  for  my  wife  ?" 

"  I  have  never  seen  anything  wrong  in  my 
Lady  Suffolk,"  replied  the  Countess.  "  Re- 
collect, my  Lord,  you  found  me  in  her  house^ 
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after  my  father  had  forbidden  you  to  visit  his. 
You  sought  me  there,  and  were  glad  to  make 
the  acquaintance,  and  secure  the  good  offices, 
of  her  whom  you  now  affect  to  despise." 

"  More  fool  I  !'^  returned  Ferrers.  "  But  I 
will  not  now  suffer  such  an  arrant  jade  as 
Lady  Suffolk  to  be  familiar  with  my  wife — to 
plot  assignations  for  her,  and  escort  her  to  the 
arms  of  an  adulterer." 

"  I  cast  back  your  words  with  scorn, '^  ex- 
claimed Lady  Ferrers  ;  "  and  I  marvel  at  this 
sudden  burst  of  virtue  in  you,  my  Lord.  I  am 
innocent  of  all  wrong,  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed  3  and  defy  the  tongue  of  scandal  to  prate 
of  any  act  of  my  life.  It  is  not  so  silent,  my 
Lord,  as  regards  youJ' 

^^  What  do  you  mean.  Madam  ?" 

"  Your  injustice,^'  repUed  the  Countess, 
"  forces  me  to  speak  of  her  respecting  whom  I 
would  fain  be  silent — Mrs.  Clifford.  Do  you 
imagine  that,  during  your  notorious  acquaint- 
ance with  that  woman,  you  have  any  right  to 
take  me  to  task,  especially  when  not  even  the 
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most  malicious  scrutinycan  detect,  ih  my  life, 
one  single  instance  of  misconduct }" 

"  Did  you  not.  Madam,"  retorted  Ferrers, 
"encourage  the  addresses  of  Sir  Thomas  Staple- 
ton,  and  then  marry  me  }" 

The  Countess  hung  down  her  head,  and 
blushed. 

"  I  have,  at  any  rate,'^  she  at  length  murmur- 
ed, "  been  a  good  and  constant  wife  to  you.'^ 

"  So  you  say/'  returned  the  Earl. 

"  You  must  be  the  very  soul  of  baseness  to 
insinuate  the  contrary  ?'  exclaimed  Lady 
Ferrers. 

"  You  are  an  insolent  hussy !  Mark  me  !" 
roared  Ferrers :  "  if  ever  you  go  out  of  this 
house  again,  while  in  London,  without  my  ex- 
press permission,  by  the  Heaven  above  us,  FU 
wreak  my  vengeance  signally  upon  j^ou,  even 
if  I  set  your  heart's  blood  flowing !  Go  to 
3^our  room,  Madam,  and  do  not  let  me  see  you 
again  till  dinner  1  Beware,  as  you  value  your 
life/' 

Having  uttered  these  words  with  frenzied 
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gestures,  he  darted  out  of  the  room,  and  went 
forth  into  the  streets. 

Lady  Ferrers  was  too  much  used  to  her 
husband's  brutahty  for  such  threats  to  dismay 
her  as  they  did  in  the  early  days  of  her  married 
life.  Her  only  feehng  now  was  resentment,  and 
a  determination  to  free  herself  decisively  from 
his  despotism  and  flagrant  injustice.  She  had, 
therefore,  no  sooner  learned  that  his  Lordship 
had  left  the  house,  than  she  sent  for  a  post- 
chaise  ;  and,  taking  her  maid  with  her,  drove  to 
Marble  Hill — told  Lady  Suffolk  that  she  would 
no  longer  endure  the  wrongs  her  husband 
heaped  upon  her,  and  finally  persuaded  her 
friend  to  accompany  her  to  her  father  at  Hen- 
bury.  To  him,  she  revealed  the  outrageous 
conduct  of  her  husband,  stating  that  he  always 
carried  pistols  to  bed,  and  often  threatened  to 
kill  her  before  morning — that  he  was  jealous 
without  provocation,  and  that  she  had  more 
than  once  actually  been  beaten  by  him.  The 
Countess  of  Suffolk  was  very  emphatic,  after 
the  manner  of  elderly  ladies,  in  her  denuncia- 
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tion  of  such  proceedings ;  and  as  she  had 
herself  suffered  many  mortifications  from 
George  II,  she  was  ready  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  any  woman  against  any  man. 

Sir  WiUiam  Meredith,  who  had  himself  been 
insulted  by  Ferrers  in  almost  every  possible 
way,  was  not  slow  in  yielding  to  his  daughter's 
wishes  for  an  application  to  the  House  of  Lords 
for  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  cruelty ;  when, 
after  due  investigation,  a  Bill  was  passed  to 
separate  Lord  Ferrers  from  his  lady.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  that  during  the  inquiry  one 
of  the  Peers,  who  had  long  observed  the  dis- 
astrous conduct  of  Lord  Ferrers,  and  had  seen 
that  he  was  perpetually  ^^  arming  his  passions 
against  himself,"  said,  he  was  "  Firmly  per- 
suaded he  would  soon  appear  again  before 
that  court  for  a  worse  crime.'^ 

In  the  Act  of  Parhament  which  was  passed 
in  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  it  was 
necessary  to  allow  Lady  Ferrers  a  separate  main- 
tenance to  be  raised  out  of  her  husband's  estate; 
and,  trustees   being  appointed,  Mr.  Johnson 
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was  proposed  as  receiver  of  the  rents  for  her  use. 
The  good  steward,  forseeing  that  such  a  trust 
could  hardly  fail,  on  some  occasion,  to  bring 
him  into  painful  colUsion  with  his  Lordship,  at 
first  dechned  the  office  -,  but  finally,  at  the  desire 
of  the  Earl  himself,  who  probably  hoped  he 
should  have  sufficient  influence  over  him  to  pro- 
cure some  deviation  from  his  trust  in  his  (the 
Peer's)  favour,  consented  to  act.  In  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  this  duty,  he  had  long  been 
occupied ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year 
1759,  was  still  honestly  engaged  in  it;  at 
which  time.  Lord  Ferrers' s  former  dislike  to 
his  steward  increased  with  fearful  energy.  He 
found  it  was  impossible,  by  any  temptation 
whatever,  to  prevail  on  Mr.  Johnson  to  vitiate 
the  conditions  of  the  trust.  He  spoke  of  him 
in  opprobrious  terms — said  he  was  a  villain, 
and  that  he  had  conspired  with  his  enemies  to 
injure  him.  As  a  prehminary  measure  of 
revenge,  he  gave  Mr.  Johnson  warning  to  quit 
the  Lount  which  he  had  for  many  years  held 
under  his  Lordship  ;  but,  finding  that  the  trus- 
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tees  under  the  act  of  separation,  had  renewed  the 
steward's  lease,  the  Earl's  rage  at  being  thus 
frustrated  became  deadly. 

At  this  time,  and  for  a  year  previously.  Lord 
Ferrers  confined  his  residence  to  Stanton 
Harold,  though  he  still  entertained  his  dislike 
to  the  place,  and  continued  to  be  haunted  with 
forebodings  that  something  fatal  to  him  would 
occur  within  its  sombre  walls.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, convenient  to  him  to  live  elsewhere  on 
account  of  his  connexion  with  Mrs.  Clifford 
who,  since  the  separation  from  Lady  Ferrers, 
became  the  open  and  avowed  lady  of  the  man- 
sion. By  Mrs.  Clifford  he  had  four  daughters, 
and  though  he  was  very  fond  of  her  and  the 
children,  he  used  them  all  with  great  harshness, 
if  not  cruelty. 

Thus,  as  regarded  Lord  Ferrers,  terminated 
the  year  1759. 
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BOOK    THE    THIRD. 

1760. 

There  is  a  method  in  man's  wickedness  ; 
It  grows  up  by  degrees. 

BEAUMONT    AND   FLETCHER. 


BOOK    THE    THIRD 


CHAPTER  I, 


HOWIXG  THE  PORTENTOUS  ASPECT  OP  JANUARY  1760,  AND  WHAT 
HAUNTED  THE  THOUGHTS  OF  LORD  FERRERS — HIS  INTERVIEW 
WITH    MR.    JOHNSON    AT  THE    LOUNT. 


Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream ! 

SHAKSPEARE. 

The  year  1760  commenced  with  unusual 
gloom  and  rigour.  On  the  first  day  of  January 
a  comet  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Dunn  of 
Chelsea,  which,  according  to  the  superstitious 
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feelings  then  prevalent,  boded  all  manner  of 
grim  and  fatal  events.  People  were  terrified  at 
the  coming  of  the  fiery  meteor  : 

"  High  in  front  advanced, 
The  brandished  sword  of  God  before  them  blazed 
Fierce  as  a  comet !" 

The  shock  of  an  earthquake  had  been  felt  at 
Amsterdam ;  and  a  similar  visitation  was  ex- 
pected in  England.  Recollecting  their  dismay 
from  alike  cause  in  1750,  the  inhabitants  of 
London  waited,  with  fearful  anxiety,  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  dreadful  infliction.  The  long  and 
snow- darkened  nights  were  thus  rendered 
doubly  dismal. 

In  the  country,  this  apprehension  of  another 
earthquake  did  not  exist.  The  inhabitants  were, 
for  the  most  part,  too  far  scattered  to  hold 
much  intercourse  with  each  other,  especially 
in  so  inclement  a  season  ;  and  as  fear  is,  above 
all  things,  contagious,  so,  if  the  communication 
be  cut  off  between  those  who  are  infected,  and 
those  who  are  not,  the  malady  never  arises  to 
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any  inveterate  degree,  or  wide-spreading  ex- 
tent. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  advantage,  the  face 
of  nature  alone  plunged  the  rural  districts  of 
England  into  utter  dreariness.  The  roads  and 
fields  were  deep  in  snow  :  the  sun  had  not  been 
seen  for  weeks ;  travelling  was  almost  impos- 
sible :  dismal  accounts  were  buzzed  about  of 
wayfarers  losing  their  road  in  storms,  and 
being  buried  in  white  and  drifted  heaps :  labour 
was  suspended  :  the  market  towns  were  in  a 
state  of  desertion ;  and  the  poor  were  starving 
from  cold  and  hunger. 

Though  even  this  state  of  things  could  not 
diminish  the  material  comforts  of  such  a  house 
as  Stanton  Harold,  it  increased,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  ideal  gloom.  Lord  Ferrers  became 
more  and  more  moody ;  he  could  not,  by  going 
out,  dissipate  his  thoughts,  which  turned  in- 
variably on  himself  and  on  Mr.  Johnson. 
Nothing  his  Lordship  had  ever  suffered — not 
even  his  mortifying  defeat  in  a  Court  of  Justice 
by  Page,  the    highwayman — enraged   him  so 
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much  as  his  forced  separation  from  Lady  Ferrers. 
It  was  not  only  the  disgrace  and  exposure  con- 
sequent on  such  an  interference  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  but  he  felt  grievously  annoyed  at  losing 
his  wife,  for  whom  he  entertained,  after  his 
manner,  and  notwithstanding  his  cruel  usage  of 
her,  some  feelings  of  affection.  Mr.  Johnson, 
he  thought,  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  Act  of  Parliament.  This  notion, 
added  to  the  conviction  that  the  steward  had 
patronized  Hugh  Bernard,  and  that  the  latter 
had  indeed  been  frequently  seen  of  late 
at  the  Lount,  exasperated  him  so  greatly,  that 
his  determination  to  murder  the  unconscious 
offender  again  took  possession  of  his  mind,  and 
could  not,  as  before,  be  shaken  off. 

He  thought  of  nothing  else.  This  idea  was 
"  the  fatal  shadow  that  stalked  by  him'^  per- 
petually. To  plot  a  secure  method  of 
perpetrating  the  deed,  exercised  his  ut- 
most ingenuity.  He  abstracted  himself  in  his 
study  at  all  hours,  excepting  meal- times,  and 
the  neither  Mrs.  Clifford  nor  the  children 
could  induce  him  to  utter  a  word.     The  pre- 
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sence  of  the  latter  was,  indeed,  intolerable, 
Their  innocent  looks  were  awful  to  him  ;  and, 
while  they  gazed  into  his  haggard  face,  he  could 
not  dare  to  pursue  the  hideous  subject  of  his 
contemplation.  There  was  no  striving  against 
this  influence  :  he  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him, 
think  of  his  intended  crime  in  presence  of  the 
children.  He,  therefore,  ordered  them  to  be 
kept  apart  from  him,  instead  of  obeying  their 
unconscious,  but  sacred  agency. 

O,  what  a  distracting  and  humiliating  life  did 
this  haughty  nobleman  now  lead  !  He  would  not 
abandon  his  savage  reveries,  and  yet  they  tortur- 
ed him  !  He  had  no  repose,  night,  nor  day  ! 

"  His  thought,  whose  murder  yet  was  but  fantastical, 
Shook  so  his  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Was  smothered  in  surmise  l" 

If  a  visitor  was  announced,  he  started  "  like  a 
guilty  thing  upon  a  fearful  summons!" 

*'  The  least  noise  smote  him  like  a  sudden  wound." 

He  was  already  conscious  of  a  felon's  guilt, 
and  suffered  almost  a  felon's  despair.  With  a 
kind  of  spell-bound  obstinacy,  he  would,  never- 
theless,  not  turn  from  his   meditated   crime. 

VOL.    III.  F 
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He  drank  deeply,  morning,  noon,  and  night ; 
but  this,  which  it  might  be  supposed  would  have 
elevated  him  into  temporary  cheerfulness,  and 
diverted  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  deepened 
his  gloom,  and  confirmed  his  diabolical  purpose. 
Instead  of  being  exorcised  by  wine,  the 
demon  which  possessed  him,  revelled  amidst 
the  liquor  with  more  hellish  fury.  Ferrers 
feared,  nay,  he  almost  knew,  that  the  act  would 
be  his  ruin;  but  the  damnable  impulse  was 
irresistible,  and  he  hurried  onwards  headlong 
to  his  fate. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  —the  deed  was 
to  be  perpetrated. 

Five  successive  mornings  did  Lord  Ferrers 
send  for  Mr.  Johnson,  on  frivolous  pretexts, 
with  the  intention  of  striking  the  blow,  and 
on  each  occasion  something  interposed  to 
prevent  the  fulfilment.  The  Earl  now  plainly 
perceived  that,  unless  he  made  a  series  of 
elaborate  and  subtle  arrangements  before- 
hand, he  should  never  find  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  taking  his  steward^s  life.  A 
deliberate  scheme  was,  therefore,  organized. 
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In  furtherance  of  this.  Lord  Ferrers  went,  on 
Sunday  the  1 3th  of  January,  to  the  Lount,  in 
order  that  he  might  fix  a  day  with  the  steward 
for  his  going  to  Stanton.  After  some  previous 
discourse,  during  which  the  Earl,  to  Mr.  John- 
son^s  astonishment,  appeared  quite  affable,  it 
was  settled  that  the  latter  should  attend  at 
Lord  Ferrers's  house  the  following  Friday,  the 
18th,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
some  matters  of  important  business  were 
to  be  entered  on. 

"  By  the  by,  Johnson,"  said  Lord  Ferrers 
after  he  had  made  the  appointment,  ^^  I  hear 
that  that  young  man,  who  was  going  to  shoot 
me  ten  years  ago  in  Tyburn  Lane,  and  who 
threatened  to  shoot  you  also  when  you  in- 
terposed, is  now  in  your  house.  How  is  this  ?'* 

"  I  will  some  day,''  replied  the  steward, 
"  explain  everything  to  your  Lordship  respect- 
ing my  intimacy  with  Hugh  Bernard,  which 
now,  that  you  introduce  the  subject,  1  unhesi- 
tatingly admit.  The  story  of  this  young  man  is 
so  remarkable,  and   so  connected  with  one  of 
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your  Lordship's  former  associates,  that  before 
I  satisfy  the  curiosity  you  have  expressed, 
I  should  wish  to  consult  Mr.  Bernard  himself.^^ 

Had  not  Ferrers  felt  it  necessary  to  dissem- 
ble, in  order  that  no  obstacle  might  arise  to 
prevent  Mr.  Johnson  from  visiting  Stanton  on 
the  fatal  Friday,  he  would,  on  hearing  the 
steward's  words,  have  flown  into  a  violent 
passion.  As  it  was,  his  Lordship  aficcted  an 
air  of  indifference  and  said, 

"  I  know  to  whom  you  allude,  Johnson — to 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Foxston.  I  saw  him 
and  Bernard  together  in  Bow  Street  about  two 
years  ago.  Somebody,  I  forget  who,  attempted 
to  murder  the  rascal,  (I  beg  pardon,  Johnson, 
for  speaking  so  of  your  friend)  and  this  led  to 
his  being  adopted  by  Foxston  whose  reported 
wealth  I  believe  is  a  mere  pretence.  Having  been 
a  beggar  many  years,  and  not  finding  the  trade 
answer, he  has  now,  I  suppose,  turned  swindler." 

"  Mr.  Foxston,  my  Lord,  I  believe  is  really 
that  which  he  professes  himself  to  be,^^  said 
the  steward. 

"  I  would  not  have  you  be  too  certain   of 
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that/*  rejoined  Lord  Ferrers.  "  I  know  the 
fellow  better  than  you  do/* 

"  Perhaps  so,  my  Lord.** 

^^  Meanwhile,  Johnson,"  resumed  the  Earl, 
'^  don't  forget  that  you  have  a  daughter ;  and 
though  I  must  say,'*  he  added,  wath  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  a  smile,  ^*  that  I  think  it  not 
very  considerate  in  you  as  regards  me,  to  encour- 
age this  man,  Bernard,  at  your  house,  after  all 
that  has  passed,  still  I  hope  you  will  not  overlook 
the  danger  to  which  you  may  be  exposing  herP 

Mr.  Johnson  started.  ^'  I  regret  that  your 
Lordship  should  have  entered  on  this  subject,** 
he  said ;  "  for  as  I  hate  duplicity,  it  now  becomes 
necessary  I  should  tell  you,  that  Hugh  Bernard 
is  immediately  to  be  married  to  my  daughter." 

"  Indeed  !**  exclaimed  the  Earl. 

"Yes,  my  Lord.  I  never  will  oppose  my 
child's  inclination  in  such  a  momentous  affair. 
She  has  yielded  her  maiden  heart  to  Bernard. 
Had  I  not  been  out  of  health  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  perhaps  a  little  selfish  to  boot,  they 
would  have  been  married  some  time  ago.  The 
wedding-day  is  now,  however,  fixed.'* 
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"  When  is  it  to  be  }'^  asked  Ferrers  with  an 
assumed  air  of  carelessness. 

"  Next  Saturday,  my  Lord.^* 

"  So  soon  \"  exclaimed  Ferrers. 

^'They  have  already  waited  too  long/^  re- 
joined Mr.  Johnson. 

^^  This  is  a  dismal  season  for  marriage  festivi- 
ties.^^ 

'^  So  it  would  seem,  my  Lord ;  but  young 
hearts  are  ail-sufficing  to  themselves.^^ 

"  Do  not  forget  to  come  to  me  at  Stanton  on 
Friday/'  said  the  Earl. 

''  I  will  not  fail  to  bear  it  in  mind,  my  Lord.'' 

"  Recollect,"  added  Ferrers,  "  three  in  the 
afternoon.  May  I  beg  you  to  let  your  servant 
tell  my  groom  that  I  am  ready  to  return  ?" 

His  Lordship's  horse  was  quickly  brought  to 
the  door.  ''  Good  day,  Johnson,"  said  he. 
"  Don't  forget  Friday  at  three  in  the  afternoon." 

*'  I  will  not,  my  Lord,"'  answered  the  doomed 
man. 

"  There  shall  be  no  wedding  on  Saturday  !'' 
exclaimed  Ferrers  to  himself  as  he  mounted  his 
horse,  and  galloped  off  towards  Stanton  Harold. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


PREPARATIONS  AT  THB  LOUNT  FOR  THE  HEDDING  OF  HUGH  AXD 
SARAH. 


What  need  I  tell  of  lovely  lips  and  eyes, 
A  perfect  waist,  and  bosom's  balmy  rise, 
The  dress  of  bridal  white,  and  the  dark  curls 
Bedding  an  airy  coronet  of  pearls  ? 

LEIGH    HUNT. 

What  Mr.  Johnson  had  stated  to  Lord 
Ferrers,  as  a  reason  why  Hugh  Bernard  and  his 
daughter  had  not  been  married  two  or  three 
years  ago,  was  true.  The  steward's  increasing 
age  and  infirmities — his  natural  reluctance, 
even  though  he  approved  of  the  match,  to  part 
with  his  dear  child  and  companion — added  to 
some  scruples  in  reference  to  the  Earl,  induced 
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him,  from  time  to  time,  to  beg  the  young 
people  to  defer  the  union ;  and  they,  notwith- 
standing their  impatience,  had,  with  apparent 
cheerfulness,  acceded  to  his  wishes.  Mr. 
Foxston,  indeed,  to  whom  Hugh  long  ago 
communicated  his  engagement  to  Miss  John- 
son, had  offered  to  build  a  house  near  the 
Lount  in  which  Bernard  might  live  with  his 
bride ;  but  this  appeared  to  the  steward  too 
much  like  an  open  defiance  of  Lord  Ferrers, 
and  he  would  not  consent  to  it. 

Affairs,  however,  had  of  late  taken  a  different 
turn.  The  steward  could  not  but  perceive  the 
EarFs  estrangement  from  him.  They  never  met, 
except  in  reference  to  the  trust  on  behalf  of 
Lady  Ferrers,  and  seldom  parted  without  an 
exhibition,  on  his  Lordship's  part,  of  bitter  ani- 
mosity. This  unvarying  malevolence  was  more 
than  Mr.  Johnson  could  bear;  he  at  length 
resolved  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
resigning  his  stewardship  and  his  office  of 
receiver  5  and,  with  this  determination,  was 
anxious  that  the  wedding  between  Hugh  and 
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his  daughter  should  immediately  take  place. 
At  Foxston's  express  desire,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  young  couple  should  take  possession 
of  the  mansion  at  The  Shaw,  and  that  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  intended  to  throw  up  his  lease 
of  the  Lount,  should  live  there  with  them. 
The  Squire  promised  to  visit  them  occasionally; 
but  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the 
gloomy  old  Manor-House  at  Paddington,  nor 
to  give  up  his  nightly  perambulations  in  the 
church-yard. 

At  this  time,  the  party  at  the  Lount  was  a 
most  happy  one.  Hugh,  of  course,  was  there, 
full  of  joyous  anticipations.  Sarah  was  more 
lovely  than  ever  in  form  and  feature ; 
and  her  very  agitation,  arising  from  natural 
embarrassment  at  the  approaching  change  in 
her  situation,  gave  a  sort  of  permanent  blush 
to  her  cheek,  and,  by  causing  her  bosom  to 
swell  and  heave  with  the  flutter  of  her  thoughts, 
enhanced  the  fascination  of  her  loveliness.  Miss 
Falconer,  her  Newcastle  relative,  who  was  to  offi- 
ciate as  bride's  maid,  was  with  her ;  and  Mr. 
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Foxston  was  expected  to  be  present  at  the  wed- 
ding. Mr.  Johnson  proposed,  when  his  interview 
with  Lord  Ferrers,  on  the  coming  Friday,  should 
take  place,  to  retire  from  his  Lordship^s  service, 
and  apprize  him  of  his  resolution  to  renounce 
his  office  of  receiver  under  the  trust  for  Lady 
Ferrers. 

Though  to  Sarah  and  her  father,  the  prospect 
of  leaving  the  Lount  where  the  former  was 
born,  and  where  both  had  so  long  and  so 
happily  dwelt,  was  not  unattended  by  regret, 
and  something  of  melancholy,  yet  as  Lord 
Ferrers  had,  for  the  last  year  or  so,  made  it 
irksome  to  them  by  a  series  of  petty  annoy- 
ances such  as  base  natures  are  prone  to  inflict 
on  those  they  have  already  more  deeply 
wronged — and  had  actually  endeavoured  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  house,  the  approaching 
change  was  regarded  on  the  whole  as  a  blessing. 
Little  Walter  was  in  raptures  at  the  thought  of 
travelling  into  Hampshire ;  while  to  Mr.  John- 
son, who  was  delighted  to  think  he  should  not 
be  separated  from  his  daughter,  it  was  con- 
ceded that  he  should  defray  half  the  house- 
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keeping  expenses  at  The  Shaw.  There  was  no 
manner  of  necessity  for  this ;  but  the  honest 
steward  made  it  a  sine  qua  non. 

Friday  morning  arrived;  and  if  all  out  of 
doors  was  howling,  and  desolate,  and  stormy,  a 
delightful  contrast  was  presented  within  the  hap- 
py walls  of  the  Lount ; — everything  there  was 
radiant  wdth  warmth  and  joy.  The  miUiner 
at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  had  brought  home 
Sarah^s  wedding  dress  ;  and  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  bride  elect,  the  lady  from  New- 
castle, and  the  dress-maker,  was  held  upon 
its  merits,  terminating  in  a  vote  of  un- 
qualified approval.  To  witness  the  trying-on 
of  that  white  satin  robe,  would  have  been 
something  to  remember;  but  all  one  can  do  is 
to  imagine  it : 

**  Come  theu  expressive  silence,  muse  its  praise  !" 

As  the  eve  of  the  marriage  had  arrived,  there 
was  not  a  little  bustle  about  the  house  to 
decorate  the  rooms,  particularly  the  apartment 
appropriated  to  the  breakfast.  In  this  pleasing 
labour,   Hugh  himself  was  the   most   active. 
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He  sallied  forth  merrily  into  the  snow-covered 
grounds,  and  returned  laden  with  branches  of 
the  glossy-leaved  laurel,  the  berried  holly,  the 
Glastonbury-thorn,  the  flowery  laurustinus, 
and  the  graceful  arbutus.  With  these,  he  made 
the  rooms  look  like  sylvan  temples ;  and 
here  and  there,  forced  by  the  genial  tempera- 
ture within  doors,  stood  vases  of  the  yellow 
crocus,  sacred  to  Hymen.  All  betokened 
happiness,  excepting  only  that  Mr.  Foxston  had 
not  arrived. 

"  The  inclemency  of  the  weather,^^  said 
Mr.  Johnson  to  Hugh,  "may  have  induced 
your  friend  to  renounce  his  intention  of  being 
present  to-morrow.^' 

"  I  shall  not  give  him  up  till  the  morning,^' 
returned  Bernard.  "  We  shall  then  either  see 
him,  or  receive  a  letter  from  him.  Besides, 
though  nothing  can  be  more  desolate  than  the 
aspect  of  the  sky,  the  roads  are  very  much 
better  than  they  were  a  week  ago." 

"  I  must  now  get  ready  to  go  to  Stanton,'^ 
said  the  steward.  "  This  shall  be  my  last  inter- 
view with  Lord  Ferrers.     It  is  a  painful  thing, 
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Hugh,  thus  to  tear  asunder  old  connexions; 
but  my  peace  of  mind  demands  it.  I  hope  to 
find  Mr.  Foxston  here  on  my  return/' 

"  We  shall  be  on  the  look-out  for  you  about 
five  o'clock/^  said  Bernard. 

At  half  after  two,  Mr.  Johnson  mounted  his 
horse  ;  and,  as  Hugh  and  Sarah  stood  at  the 
door  to  see  him  depart,  was  soon  lost  to  view 
in  the  bleak  and  foggy  air. 

The  afternoon  of  Friday  the  18th,  was  darker, 
more  cheerless,  more  wild  in  its  aspect  than 
any  during  the  past  week.  A  raving  wind 
from  the  N.E.  was  abroad,  whirling  the 
fallen  snow  about,  and  shaping  it,  here  and 
there,  into  ridges  like  so  many  mounds  of  earth 
over  poor  men's  graves.  The  sky  hung  low 
and  black  over  the  white  earth  in  manner  of  a 
pall.  So  dreary  was  the  weather,  that  Sarah 
shuddered  as  she  stood  surveying  it  under  the 
porch.  '^  I  hope  my  dear  father  will  meet  with 
no  accident  P'  said  she. 

''  Nothing  can  be  more  improbable,'* 
observed  Hugh.    "  Recollect,  dearest,  he  has 
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only  half  a  mile  to  ride,  and  that  he  knows 
every  inch  of  the  road/^ 

^'  How  rejoiced  I  shall  be  when  he  comes 
back  V  she  exclaimed. 

To  beguile  the  time,  and  divert  her  thoughts 
from  the  melancholy  which  had  obtruded  into 
them,  Sarah  acceded  to  the  solicitation  of 
Miss  Falconer  and  Hugh,  and,  on  her  return 
to  the  parlour,  after  contemplating  the  dreary 
weather,  seated  herself  at  the  harpsichord. 

"  Sing,  dearest,  sing !"  said  Bernard,  "  I 
would  rather  hear  your  voice  than  listen  to  the 
most  skilful  fugue  of  Handel  !^' 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,''  answered  Miss 
Johnson,  "  but  I  am  not  in  spirits  to  sing ; 
unless,"  she  added  with  a  pensive  smile,  "  you 
will  not  object  to  a  strain  of  sadness.  I  have 
a  Cantata  here,  Hugh,  which  you  have  never 
heard,  I  dare  say!  The  poetry  is  singularly 
touching  and  graceful.     Will  you  hear  it  now  ?'' 

*^That  which  is  thus  commended  by  you," 
answered  the  young  man,  '^  must  be  excellent. 
Pray  gratify  us  with  it !" 
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Sarah  drew  from  her  portfolio  the  vocal 
work  to  which  she  alluded.  It  consisted  of  a 
recitative,  and  several  movements,  such  as,  in 
the  present  time,  would  have  been  called  a 
Scena.  The  object  of  the  poem  was  to  repre- 
sent the  vicissitude  of  all  earthly  things,  and 
the  inevitable  alternation  of  joy  and  depres- 
sion, even  on  occasions  which  we  fondly  hope 
to  dedicate  exclusively  to  pleasure.  Thus  ran 
the  lines : — 

RECITATIVE. 

Gay  sounds  the  strain,  and  bright  the  lustres  gleam, 

As  beauty  moves  along  the  festal  hall, 
And  well  may  that  be  called  a  lovely  scene 

Where  wealth  and  wit  unite  to  grace  a  ball. 

Exulting  strains  peal  through  the  high  saloon ; 

Young  hearts  beat  quicker  as  they  hear  the  voice 
Of  merry  measures  call,  with  fitful  tune. 

The  pleasure-seeking  spirit  to  rejoice. 

How  prodigal  of  bliss  !  how  gay  each  joyous  guest ! 

This  scene  will  steal  before  the  darker  past. 
Why  is  it  we  are  only  partly  blest? 

That  human  happiness  can  never  last  ? 

'Twas  but  a  moment  since,  how  gay  was  all ! 

How  soon  a  dimness  comes  above  the  scene ! 
Weak  grows  the  wavering  musics  thrilling  call. 

And  faint  the  fast-decaying  lustres  gleam. 
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Pale  through  the  casement  creeps  the  warning  day, 
And  yet  the  dancers  are  unwearied  still : 

"  Bid  the  band  peal  more  loud  its  longest  lay  !" 
And  still  in  mazes  glides  the  glad  quadrille. 

AIR.— ANDANTE, 

Dreamily — dreamily,  drowsy  and  low, 
The  heavy  notes  from  the  faint  band  flow  ; 
The  spirit  of  gladness  beginneth  to  fail, 
And  the  waltz  seems  to  echo  a  funeral  wail  I 
A  funeral  wail  through  the  solemn  hall, 
For  departed  revel  and  festival ! 

RECITATIVE. 

Now,  mark  that  young  soldier  in  early  pride. 
And  the  blush-rose.  Lira,  that  clings  to  his  side: 
Yes  ;  gaze  on  him  now,  while  his  speaking  glance 
Prolongs  yet  a  minute  the  strain  and  the  dance. 
To-morrow  he  bids  his  loved  Lira  adieu ! 
The  fond,  the  confiding,  the  gentle,  the  true ! 

Ah  !  well  may' St  thou  pause  to  listen  now. 
And  Steep  in  cool  fragrance  thy  feverish  brow, 
For  thou  shalt  be  cast  on  a  desert  alone, 
And  rest  thy  head  on  a  burning  stone, 
And  the  desert's  spirit,  with  sultry  hand, 
Shall  fold  around  thee  a  shroud  of  sand  ! 

Now  look  upon  Lira — thou  canst  not  trace 

The  shadow  of  death  on  her  lovely  face — 

But  /  can  see  its  prophet  hue. 

Though  the  brightness  of  life  yet  shineth  through. 
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AIR.— ADAGIO. 

In  a  lonely  dell,  in  a  green  churchyard, 

With  pale  flowers  strewed  on  a  damp  cold  sward, 

By  the  lower  wall  there  is  yet  a  spot 

(Though  many  sleep  nigh)  that  is  tenanted  not. 

Around,  all  is  green,  and  fresh,  and  fair, 

And  she  is  the  doom'd  that  shall  slumber  there  !* 

"  Very  mournful^  but  very  exquisite  P^  said 
Hugh,  with  a  sigh,  when  Sarah's  voice  had 
ceased.  "  Now,  dearest,  sing  to  us  something 
more  cheerful — more  befiting  the  blessedness 
of  our  prospects !" 

"  I  cannot,"  she  answered,  "  till  my  father 
returns  from  Stanton.  Oh,  Hugh !  some- 
thing, I  know  not  what,  weighs  heavily  on  my 
heart !  I  beseech  you,  bear  with  my  weak- 
ness 1^' 


*  The  foregoing  verses  are  extracted  from  a  beautiful 
and  unpublished  poem  by  Lady  Stepney,  called  *'  The 
Last  Ball  of  the  Season." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


PREPARATIONS  AT  STANTON  FOR  THE  MURDER— SCENE  BETWEEN 
THE  EARL  AND  MR.  JOHNSON— THE  FATAL  SHOT— SARAH'S 
INTERVIEW  WITH  HER  DYING  FATHER — MR.  KIRKLAND  AND 
LORD  FERRERS — BRUTALITY  OP  THE  LATTER — HOW  AND  WHEN 
MR.   JOHNSON  WAS   CONVEYED   BACK  TO   THE   LOUNT. 


What  fierce  lion 
Did  ever  Lybia's  fiery  womb  produce 
Of  so  prodigious  cruelty  as  thou  art  ? 

BARON. 

Green. — Had  he  as  many  lives  as  drops  of  blood, 
['d  have  them  all.     Pd  not  defer  his  fate 
A  single  hour,  though  I  were  sure  myself 
To  die  the  next. 

Alice. — O,  mercy,  mercy ! 

ARDEN   OF  FEVERSHAM. 

While  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
wedding,  which  we  have  briefly  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  were  occupying  the  happy  party  at 
the  Lount,  very  different  preparations  were  in 
progress  at  Stanton  Harold.     The  deadly  pur- 
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pose  of  Lord  Ferrers  was  matured,  and  he  de- 
termined that  nothing  should  intervene  to  pre- 
vent its  accomplishment.  To  ensure  this,  he 
dined — (how  could  he  sit  down  to  eat  while  pos- 
sessed of  so  monstrous  a  resolve  ?)  at  two 
o'clock  3  and,  soon  after  the  meal  was  conclud- 
ed, he  went  to  Mrs.  CliiFord,  who  was  in  the 
stillroom,  and  desired  her  to  take  the  children 
to  her  father^s  house,  about  a  half  a  mile  from 
Stanton,  and  not  return  till  half  past  five. 
Mrs.  Clifford  was  surprised  at  this  order  on  so 
inclement  an  afternoon ;  but  not  daring  to  make 
the  shghtest  objection,  she  wrapped  herself  and 
her  four  daughters  in  the  warmest  clothing,  and 
went  forth.  The  two  footmen  were  next  des- 
patched on  errands,  and  the  Earl  was  thus 
left  in  the  house  with  three  women  servants 
only. 

These  deliberate  preparations  being  com- 
pleted. Lord  Ferrers  sat  alone  in  his  room,  pale, 
haggard,  demon-possessed,  and  looking  out  into 
the  thick  and  frozen  air  for  the  coming  of  him 
who  was  to  be  sacrificed.     In  a  little  time,  he 
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saw  Mr.  Johnson  approach  the  house.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Earl  had  not  yet  loaded 
his  pistols ;  but,  on  seeing  his  victim,  he  seized 
the  weapons,  and,  locking  his  door  that  he 
might  not  be  disturbed,  proceeded  to  charge 
and  prime  them. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  Mr.  Johnson 
had  been  admitted.  He  walked  at  once  to 
his  Lordship's  door,  and  tapped  at  it.  "  Go  to 
the  still-room,  Johnson,  and  wait  there  a  few 
minutes,^^  said  the  Earl  from  within ;  "  I  shall 
then  be  ready  to  see  you.^' 

At  the  expiration  of  the  stated  time.  Lord 
Ferrers  called  Mr.  Johnson  into  his  own  room* 

^'  I  have  several  things  to  settle  with  you  to 
day,  Johnson,^'  said  he.  '^  In  the  first  place, 
let  me  see  a  statement  of  the  account  between 
you  and  Lady  Ferrers.'^ 

Mr.  Johnson,  than  whom  no  one  could  be 
more  regular  and  exact  in  book-keeping,  had 
brought  with  him  this  statement,  and  now 
handed  it  to  the  Earl.  Ferrers  examined  it 
with  a  determination  to  find,  among  its  items. 
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some  pretence  for  finding  fault,  and  for  be- 
ginning an  altercation  which  should  lead  to  high 
and  passionate  words,  and  thus  nerve  him 

**  To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life.*' 

He  soon  fastened  on  a  cause.  When  a  man  is 
resolved  to  quarrel  with,  or  get  rid  of,  another, 
a  pretext  is  never  long  wanting.  Among  the 
entries,  was  one  of  fifty  pounds  paid  to  Lady- 
Ferrers. 

"  What  does  this  mean  r'^  demanded  his 
Lordship.  "  I  know  nothing  of  the  Countess 
receiving  fifty  pounds  at  this  time.  I  never 
authorized  it.^' 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,  my  Lord,"  answered 
Mr.  Johnson.  "  But  I  paid  it  on  the  order  of 
the  trustees.'^ 

*'  Why  was  I  not  acquainted  with  it  at  the 
time  ?  Johnson,  you  are  a  villain  !  You  are 
implicated  with  Sir  William  Meredith,  Curzon 
and  Burslem  in  the  confederacy  against  me. 
You  were  the  base  agent  employed  by  Meredith 
in  obtaining  the  Act  of  Parhament  to  separate 
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me  from  my  wife.      Are  you  not  a  villain  ? 
Confess  V' 

**  I  am  no  villain,  my  Lord  !  You  have  not 
a  shadow  of  right  to  call  me  one.  With  regard 
to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  allow  me  to  bring  to 
your  Lordship^s  recollection  that  more  than 
three  years  ago,  when  the  Countess  fled  from 
this  house  to  mine,  and  wished  me  to  go  with  her 
to  Henbury  and  induce  Sir  William  to  apply  to 
the  House  of  Peers  on  her  behalf,  I  came  here 
to  you  at  midnight  as  a  peace-maker,  and, 
having  apprized  you  of  her  intentions,  succeeded 
in  dissuading  her  Ladyship  from  her  purpose. 
Did  that,  my  Lord,  look  like  colluding  with  your 
enemies  ?  Nay,  will  any  other  act  of  my  life 
bear  such  an  interpretation  ?^' 

"  Yes,  many  acts.^^ 

"  Name  one  of  them,  my  Lord 

'^  Have  you  not  harboured  Hugh  Bernard  — 
the  reptile — the  infamous  villain  who  attempted 
to  kill  me  ?^'  demanded  Ferrers. 

"To  whom,  my  Lord,  do  you  owe  your 
deliverance  from  that  danger  ?^'  retorted  Mr. 
Johnson. 
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"  Am  I  never  to  hear  the  last  of  that  ?"  said 
Ferrers. 

^'  The  last  ^  echoed  the  steward ;  '^  why, 
my  Lord,  you  ought  to  know  that  I  have  never 
once  alluded  to  the  subject  till  now,  when  you 
force  me  to  speak  of  it.  Let  us  not,  how- 
ever, prolong  this  painful  discussion.  I  have 
come  to  you  to-day  resolved  to  remove  all 
future  cause  of  discontent,  by  finally  retiring 
from  your  Lordship's  service,  and  by  acquaint- 
ing you  that  I  intend  to  resign  into  the  hands 
of  the  trustees,  my  office  of  receiver.  Here 
are  all  my  accounts,''  continued  he,  placing  a 
bundle  of  papers  on  the  table,  and  arising  from 
his  chair.     "  Suffer  me  to  depart.'^ 

'^  Sit  down  again,"  exclaimed  Ferrers.  "  Sit 
down,  I  say.    I  have  not  done  with  you  yet.'' 

"  Pardon  me,  my  Lord.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say,  nor  desire  to  hear  more,^'  replied 
Mr.  Johnson  walking  towards  the  door,  and 
turning  the  handle ;  when,  to  his  infinite  sur- 
prise, he  found  he  was  locked  in. 

"  Ha,  ha !"  roared  Ferrers.     "  You  see  you 
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must  stay  as  long  as  I  please.  The  key  is  in 
my  pocket.'^ 

"  What  mean  you,  my  Lord  ?''  asked  Mr. 
Johnson  tremblingly,  for  he  was  old  and  infirm. 

^^  To  punish  you !"  shouted  Ferrers,  white 
with  frenzy.  "  Villain  !  Is  not  Hugh  Bernard 
at  this  moment  at  the  Lount  ?'^ 

"  I  told  you,  my  Lord,  he  was  about  to  be 
married  to  my  daughter,"  replied  the  old  man. 

"  Have  you — my  steward — the  audacity  and 
insolence  to  connect  yourself  thus  with  a  wretch 
who  tried  to  assassinate  me  ?"  vociferated  Ferrers. 
"  The  miscreant  is  my  deadly  enemy ;  and  you 
bring  him  here  under  the  shadow  of  my  own 
walls,  that,  like  a  vile  bravo,  he  may  some  night 
stab  me  in  the  dark  !  What  say  you  to  this, 
you  hoary  traitor  ?" 

"  Why  that  the  contrary  is  the  truth,  my 
Lord,^^  answered  Mr.  Johnson.  "  Had  it  not 
been  for  me,  the  young  man,  groaning  under 
his  wrongs,  would  have  hunted  you,  through 
life,  till  he  had  killed  you.  It  was  I  who 
turned  him  from  this  wickedness,  and  bound 
him,  by  a  solemn  oath,  never  to  molest  you." 
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"  A  sneaking  subterfuge  \"  retorted  Ferrers. 
"  The  assassin  is  here  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  destroy  me ;  and  you  know  it." 

'^  You  are  wrong,  my  Lord  ;  on  my  soul  you 
are  wrong  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Johnson.  '^  O, 
that  you  knew  all '/' 

"  Grey-headed  scoundrel !"  vociferated  the 
Earl.  "  Your  denials  shall  serve  neither  your 
purpose,  nor  his.  Mark  me  !  Should  this 
marriage  take  place,  your  daughter  shall  have  a 
bridegroom  steeped  in  blood.^^ 

"  Beware,  my  Lord  !" 

"  Of  what  ?  of  whom  ?  of  so  contemptible  a 
reptile  as  Bernard  ?  Shall  I  wait  till  an  adder 
stings  me,  or  at  once  crush  it  and  its  venom 
by  dashing  my  heel  upon  its  head }" 

"  Hugh  Bernard  is  no  reptile  !  And  though 
a  natural  son,  is  allied  in  blood  to  your 
Lordship." 

"  Liar  !"  exclaimed  Ferrers.  "  This  is  a 
sudden  invention  to  divert  my  rage.  But  its 
absurdity  is  too  apparent." 

'^  It  is  truth  !''  returned  the  steward,  lifting  his 
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yes  as  if  appealing  to  heaven.     "  I  can  explain 
the  fact  to  your  Lordship's  entire  conviction." 

"  I  desire  no  explanations — I  will  not  listen 
to  any/'  returned  the  Earl. 

"  There  is  another  truth  which  you  should 
know,  my  Lord.  Bernard's  nephew,  the  boy  at 
tlie  Lount,  is  your  own  son.'' 

"  My  son  !" 

"  Yes,  the  child  of  Judith  Bernard." 

Ferrers  started,  and  seemed,  for  a  moment, 
confused ;  but  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and 
said, 

"  This  is  a  plot !  a  flimsy,  but  iniquitous 
plot  1  And  it  confirms  my  opinion  of  your 
craft  and  villiany.  But  your  ingenuity  shall 
be  of  no  avail,  Sir.  See !"  he  added,  taking  a 
written  paper  from  the  table ;  '^  here  is  a  docu- 
ment which,  if  you  ever  desire  to  go  out  of  this 
room  again,  you  must  sign." 

"What  is  it,  my  Lord  ?"  asked  Mr.  Johnson 
more  than  ever  alarmed. 

"  A  detailed  confession  of  your  -villainy," 
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replied  Ferrers,  speaking  in  an  under  tone  and 
setting  his  teeth  together  with  a  look  of  heUish 
ferocity. 

The  old  man  took  the  paper,  and  cast  his 
eyes  hurriedly  over  it.  Then  returning  it,  said 
calmly  to  his  Lordship,  "  I  will  never  put  my 
hand  to  such  a  deed." 

"  You  will  not  ?" 

^'  No ;  come  what  may,  I  will  never  sanction 
an  untruth  by  my  signature,  nor  poison  my 
poor  child^s  life  by  confessing  that  I  am  a 
rascal.  No,  my  Lord,  as  I  have  hved  honestly, 
I  will  go  down  to  my  grave  with  a  spotless 
reputation.'^ 

Lord  Ferrers,  foaming  at  the  mouth  with 
fury,  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket.  "  Look 
here !"  said  he.  "  I  ask  you,  once  for  aU, 
whether  you  will  sign  that  paper  ?" 

The  poor  old  man  gazed  despairingly  at  the 
weapon.  He  hesitated.  He  thought  of  his 
daughter — of  her  approaching  happiness,  which 
the  Earl's  violence  might  now  for  ever  blast. 
Being  thus  touchingly  influenced,  he  was  on  the 
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point  of  signing  the  instrument  of  self-con- 
demnation, when  again  he  reflected  that  for 
that  very  daughter's  sake,  he  was  bound  to 
preserve  his  honour  untainted. 

"  I  will  not  sign  it,"  said  he  firmly. 

"Down  then  on  your  knee  !"  roared  Ferrers. 

Thinking  the  Earl  had  relented  a  little,  and 
that  he  meant  to  be  satisfied  with  this  tempo- 
rary act  of  humiliation,  Mr.  Johnson  did  as  he 
was  bidden,  and  knelt. 

^'  Bend  your  other  knee  !  "  thundered  the 
Earl.  "  Scoundrel !  your  time  is  come — say 
your  prayers — you  have  not  a  moment  to  live  !'' 

"  Mercy,  mercy,  my  Lord  !''  shrieked  the 
steward.  "  Consider  my  age — my  long  services 
— my  faithfulness  !'* 

"  You  will  never  rise  again  !"  said  Ferrers, 
hissingly  between  his  teeth. 

Then  cocking  the  pistol,  and  taking  full  aim 
at  the  kneeling  man,  he  fired. 

The  ball  entered  the  victim's  body ;  but  he 
rose  up,  and  faintly  exclaiming,  "  Do  me  no 
further  violence,  I  entreat !''  staggered,  and  sank 
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again  to  the  floor,  while  his  countenance  under- 
went a  deadly  change. 

The  Earl  now  began  to  be  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  black  and  inhuman  deed. 
He  placed  his  arms  round  Mr.  Johnson — raised 
him  up  a  little,  and  then  said, 

"  How  do  you  feel  now,  Johnson  ?^' 

"  Like  a  man  who  has  but  few  moments  to 
live,'*  answered  he. 

"  Make  good  use  of  your  time,  then  !'*  re- 
turned the  Earl,  Ufting  the  murdered  man  still 
higher,  and  placing  him  in  a  chair.  He  then 
rang  the  bell. 

The  women  servants,  who  had  been  listening 
at  the  door,  and  had  heard  their  master's  furious 
denunciations  of  Mr.  Johnson,  followed  by  the 
report  of  the  pistol,  ran  away  terrified  and  hid 
themselves  in  the  bleaching-yard.  Finding  the 
bell  was  not  answered,  Ferrers  left  the  room, 
and  darted  into  the  outer  premises,  whooping 
and  hallooing,  '^  Where  are  you  all  ?  Is  no- 
body in  the  house  ?  As  you  value  your  lives, 
appear,  some  of  you  !*' 

Being  thus  fearfully  commanded,  the  boldes 
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of  the  three,  one  Elizabeth  Burgeland,  ventured 
from  her  concealment,  and  was  ordered  by  the 
Earl  to  go  to  the  house.  Another  of  the  maid- 
servants now  appeared,  and  was  immediately 
told  to  seek  for  Harry  Wales  the  footman,  who, 
on  his  arrival,  was  dispatched  to  Ashby  for 
medical  aid.  The  surgeon  to  whom  he  was 
sent  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Kirkland,  to  whom 
the  reader  was  introduced  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  narrative,  and  whom  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his 
never-failing  kindness  of  heart,  had  (after 
making  his  acquaintance  under  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  which  occurred  in  Tyburn 
Lane  on  the  morning  of  the  earthquake,)  estab- 
lished at  Ashby  where  there  was  a  favourable 
opening  for  him,  and,  moreover,  recommended 
him  to  Lord  Ferrers,  on  whose  family  he  had 
often  attended  at  Stanton.  When  the  footman 
started  on  his  journey,  the  Earl  and  Burgeland 
went  into  the  room  where  the  dreadful  act  had 
been  perpetrated. 

On  seeing  them  enter,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  a 
low,  and  tremulous  murmur,  said, 

*'  I  am  a  dying  man  !      Send  for  my  child  1'^ 
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The  woman  then  took  him  by  the  arm, 
assisted  him  into  a  bed-room,  and  laid  him  on 
the  bed. 

Harry  Wales,  having  mounted  a  fleet  horse, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Ashby,  calling, 
however,  on  his  road,  at  the  Lount,  where  he 
communicated  the  doleful  intelhgence.  Who 
shall  describe  the  torturing  agony  which  his 
words  produced  ?  Sarah  was  stricken  white 
and  speechless ;  and  Hugh  raved  about  the 
house,  forlorn,  and  wild,  and  mad  with  misery. 
He  was  still  under  a  terrible  destiny,  whose 
minister  was  Lord  Ferrers.  To  him  might  be 
attributed  every  misfortune  of  his  life ;  and 
now,  when  he  was  revelling  in  happiness,  the 
fatal  phantom  still  crossed  his  path  to  blast 
him.  His  sister,  too,  had  perished  from  the 
like  cause  !  Was  Sarah  also  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  same  incarnate  fiend  ? 

Notwithstanding  her  spasms  of  anguish,  she, 
poor  girl !  was  the  first  to  recover  conscious- 
ness ;  and,  with  the  presence  of  mind  more 
common  in  women  than  in  men,  (say  what  we 
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will,  women  are  our  superiors)  began  to  think 
what  could  best  be  done  for  her  father's  sake. 
She  roused  herself — threw  off  from  her  mind, 
as  things  of  no  moment,  all  her  gay  visions  of 
happiness — summoned  her  fortitude  as  best  she 
could — and  set  forth  on  foot,  through  the  dark 
and  dismal  night,  and  snow-buried  paths,  that 
she  might  be  near  her  parent — her  dying 
parent.  Hugh  accompanied  her  as  far  as 
Stanton  Harold ;  and  having  seen  her  safe 
within  the  gates  of  the  mansion,  returned, 
almost  broken-hearted,  to  the  Lount,  now 
metamorphosed  from  a  scene  of  innocent  gaiety, 
to  a  house  of  sighs  and  mourning. 

When  Sarah  entered  the  mansion  at  Stanton, 
Lord  Ferrers  was  pacing,  after  his  manner,  up 
and  down  the  hall.  On  seeing  her,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  What  you  are  come.  Miss  Johnson  ! 
I  have  shot  your  father — I  did  it  on  purpose, 
and  deliberately.'' 

'^  Cruel !  cruel !"  exclaimed  she.  "  An  old 
man — a  good  man — a  pious  man  !  What  could 
put  it  into  your  heart  to  do  so  barbarous — so 
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foul — SO  monstrous — a  deed  ?     But  may  God, 
in  his  mercy,  forgive  you  !^' 

Then  turning  to  the  servant,  she  requested 
to  be  conducted  to  her  father. 

'^  Sarah !"  murmured  the  old  man,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  her  with  his  dim  and  glassy 
eyes — "  Child  of  my  heart !  Your  old  father 
is  murdered  !" 

Sarah  did  not  weep  nor  burst  into  any  out- 
cry ;  but,  stifling  her  emotion,  and  kissing  her 
parentis  cold  cheek,  said,  in  a  voice  of  enforced 
steadiness,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  father ! 
The  hurt  is  not  mortal — they  have  told  me  so. 
Mr.  Kirkland  will  be  here  directly.  You  will 
recover." 

Mr.   Johnson   shook   his  head   mournfully. 

"  My  Lord  knew,  too,  that  it  was  the  eve  of 
your  marriage  !"  said  the  wounded  man  almost 
inaudibly.  "  Of  what  must  his  hard  heart  be 
made  ?     Where  is  poor  Hugh  }" 

''  He  brought  me  here,  and  has  returned  to  the 
Lount,"  answered  Sarah.  "Do  not  give  way, 
dear  father.    Mr.  Kirkland  will  restore  you." 
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"  At  my  age,  Sarah  ?  Kiss  me  again,  and 
let  me  bless  you — a  dying  father's  blessing !'' 

The  afflicted  girl  stooped,  and  pressed  her 
lips  to  her  parent's  forehead. 

"  This  is  a  sad  end  to  all !"  said  Mr.  John- 
son. "  K  funeral,  when  there  should  have  been 
a  wedding  !  But  you  will  not  leave  me,  Sarah. 
That  wicked  man  may  give  me  further  torment. 
I  fear  him  !     Stay  with  me,  my  child." 

"I  will  never  leave  you,  father,"  returned 
she,  taking  her  place  by  the  bed-side, 
holding  his  hand  in  hers,  and  averting  her 
head,  so  that  he  might  not  see  the  tears  which 
fell  rapidly  down  her  face. 

Mr.  Kirkland  arrived  in  about  an  hour 
afterwards,  and  met  my  Lord  in  the  passage. 

''  I  have  shot  Johnson,"  said  he  to  the 
surgeon.  "  He  is  in  bed  up  stairs.  Go,  and 
take  care  of  him.  He  is  not  dead ;  therefore, 
do  not  suffer  me  to  be  seized.  If  any  body 
offers  to  seize  me,  by  heaven,  I'll  shoot  him  !" 
added  he,  taking  a  pistol  from  his  pocket. 

Mr.  Kirkland,    wisely    determining    to    say 
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anything  which  might  keep  Lord  Ferrers  from 
further  acts  of  violence,  told  him  he  should 
not  be  seized,  and  went  directly  to  the  wound- 
ed man,  followed  by  the  Earl. 

Having  examined  the  wound,  and  ascertained 
that  the  ball  could  not  be  extracted,  Ferrers 
expressed  his  surprise  that  it  had  not  gone 
through  Mr.  Johnson's  body ;  "  for,"  said  he, 
"  the  pistol  is  a  good  one,  and  has  often  carried 
a  ball  through  a  thick  oak  plank,  and  broken 
the  bricks  in  a  wall.'' 

He  then  left  the  room ;  and  Mr.  Johnson 
who  had  heard  his  brutal  remark  turned  to  his 
daughter,  ejaculating,  "  What  a  monster  this 
is  !"  Such  were  the  first  and  the  last  words  of 
resentment  that  escaped  the  good  old  man. 

Having  dressed  the  wound,  and  given  such 
directions  as  he  conceived  to  be  necessary,  Mr. 
Kirkland  went  down  stairs  to  his  Lordship. 

"  Johnson  is  more  frightened  than  hurt,  isn't 
he,  Kirkland  ?"  said  Ferrers.  "  I  meant  to 
have  shot  him  dead ;  and,  on  his  rising  after 
receiving  the  ball,  I  intended  to  fire  at  him 
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again.  But  his  looks  and  moans  made  me 
forbear.  There  nature  took  place  in  opposition 
to  the  resolution  I  had  formed.  Therefore,  as 
I  have  spared  his  life,  I  desire  you  to  do  all 
you  can  for  him.  But  mind,  Kirkland,  when 
you  speak  of  this  affair,  do  not  insinuate  that 
because  I  requested  you  to  ease  him  of  his 
pain,  I  repent  of  what  I've  done.  No,  no ', 
Vm  not  sorry  for  it.  ^Twas  a  premeditated  act. 
Johnson  is  a  villain,  and  deserves  death.  But 
as  he  is  not  dead,  I  repeat  that  you  must  not 
suffer  me  to  be  seized.  If  he  dies,  I'll  sur- 
render myself  to  the  House  of  Lords.  I  have 
enough  to  justify  the  action ;  and  though  they 
may  not  excuse  me,  I  can  satisfy  my  own 
conscience." 

Mr.  Kirkland  made  no  observation  on  this,  as 
he  perceived  that  Ferrers,  who  had  been  drink- 
ing since  he  shot  Mr.  Johnson,  was  now  in- 
toxicated. It  was  more  prudent,  in  his  opinion, 
to  let  him  say  what  he  would  without  contra- 
diction or  even  comment. 

"  Wine  !  wine  \"  shouted  the  Earl.    "  Come, 
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Kirkland,  you  and  I  will  have  a  night  of  it,  and 
be  merry/' 

Mrs.  CHffordj  who  by  this  time  had  returned 
to  Stanton,  and  been  told  what  had  passed,  on 
hearing  Ferrers's  demand  for  wine,  brought  it 
into  the  room  herself,  not  Hking  the  servants 
should  listen  to  what  his  Lordship  was  incau- 
tiously uttering.  Supper  was  laid  in  a  separate 
room  ;  and  after  the  surgeon  and  Ferrers  had 
partaken  of  it,  Mrs.  CliflFord  entered  the  par- 
lour and  proposed  that  Mr.  Johnson  should 
be  removed  to  the  Lount.  His  Lordship  re- 
fused his  consent,  not  because  he  thought 
Mr.  Johnson  would  be  hurt  by  the  removal, 
but,  as  he  said,  because  he  would  have  him 
under  his  own  roof  that  he  might  plague  him. 

"  Come  Kirkland,  let  you  and  I  go  up  stairs, 
and  see  how  the  old  villain  gets  on,'^  said  he. 

"  With  submission,  my  Lord,^'  observed  the 
surgeon,  "  I  think  it  will  be  better  you  should 
not  go  again  into  the  room  to-night.'^ 

"Why  not?'' 

"  Because  everything  depends  on  the  patient 
being  kept  quiet,''  answered  Mr.  Kirkland. 
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"  I  do  not  care  for  that/*  returned  the  Earl. 
"  I  am  determined  to  go  up  and  face  him 
again.*' 

Mr.  Kirkland,  knowing  that  further  oppo- 
sition would  only  make  matters  worse,  accom- 
panied his  Lordship  to  the  bed-side  of  the 
dying  man. 

Ferrers  now  walked  close  up  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
saying  to  him,  "  You  have  brought  this  on 
yourself.  You  know  you  have  been  a  villain 
to  me.     Have  you  not  ?" 

^'Do  not  persecute  me  further/'  answered 
the  steward,  speaking  with  great  difficulty. 
"  Let  me  die  in  peace.** 

The  writer  who  now  details  these  facts, 
would  willingly  stop  here,  and  throw  a  veil  over 
the  succeeding  instances  of  Lord  Ferrers*s 
brutality,  and  of  the  sufferings  of  Sarah  and 
her  father.  If,  however,  he  may  not  altogether 
suppress  them,  they  shall  be  narrated  as  briefly 
as  possible. 

Influenced  by  the  liquor  which  he  con- 
tinued to  drink,  the  Earl*s  ^'  passions 
became  more  tumultuous.     Even  his  fear  for 
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himself,  gave  way  to  starts  of  rage  and  the 
predominance  of  malice/^  Poor  Sarah  had 
great  difficulty  in  preventing  him  from  tearing 
the  clothes  off  her  father's  bed,  which  Ferrers 
tried  to  do,  that  he  might  strike  the  dying  man 
with  his  clenched  fist.  Nay,  he  was  about 
to  drag  him  out  of  bed  upon  the  floor.  The 
daughter,  terrified  as  she  was,  would  have  died 
before  this  enormity  should  be  committed ; 
and  the  furious  aggressor  being  foiled,  again 
left  the  room. 

He  then  sent  for  Mr.  Kirkland.  '^I  am 
afraid,^'  said  he,  "  that  Fve  fluttered  Miss 
Johnson  a  little.  She  is  a  remarkably  fine 
girl.  Tell  her  I'll  be  her  friend.  Now,  Kirk- 
land, before  we  part  for  the  night,  I  wish  to 
ask  you  emphatically  if  you  are  sure  there  is 
no  danger.     May  I  go  to  bed  in  safety  r" 

"  Your  Lordship  may,^'  answered  the  sur- 
geon evasively. 

"  Then  should  any  inquiry  be  made,"  re- 
sumed the  Earl,  anxious  to  prompt  Mr.  Kirk- 
land, "  you  would  say,  that  though  Johnson  is 
shot,  there  is  nevertheless  a  great  probability 
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of  his  recovering;  and  that  you  think  there 
can  be  no  necessity  whatever  to  seize  me.  To 
come  at  once  to  the  point,  Kirkland,  would 
you  make  oath  to  that  eifect  before  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  if  called  upon  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,'^  replied  the  surgeon. 

"  I  know/'  pursued  the  Earl,  ^^  you  can  put 
this  affair  in  such  alight  that  I  shall  notbe  seized. 
I  owe  you  a  bill.  You  may  have  some  money  now, 
and  the  remainder  whenever  you  please ;  only 
don't  let  them  take  me  into  custody.  You  might 
thus  lose  your  money,  Kirkland ;  think  of  that." 

'^  I  do  not  want  money  at  present,  my 
Lord,"  replied  the  surgeon. 

'^  Well  then,"  said  the  peer,  "  may  I  rely 
on  you  ?'' 

"  Fully,  my  Lord." 

Ferrers  then  retired  to  his  bed-room,  and 
Mr.  Kirkland  returned  to  the  patient. 

"  For  God's  sake,  my  dear  Sir,  remove  me  !" 
said  Mr.  Johnson  in  a  voice  almost  exhausted 
with  pain.  "  Take  me  to  my  own  house — let 
me  die  there.'' 
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"  If  it  be  possible,  Mr.  Kirkland/'  interposed 
Sarah,  drawing  the  surgeon  apart,  "do  con- 
trive that  my  father  may  be  removed  from  this 
horrid  place  to  the  Lount.  He  has  not  a 
chance  for  life  if  he  stays  here ;  and  then  I  can 
nurse  him  so  much  more  effectually  at  home. 
Do  you  think  he  may  be  conveyed  to  his  own 
house  ?*' 

"'  Why/'  rephed  Mr.  Kirkland,  "  it  is  now 
midnight,  and  the  weather  is  desperately  in- 
clement." 

"  Alas !  alas  !  my  poor  father !"  sobbed  Miss 
Johnson. 

The  surgeon  was  about  to  renew  the  con- 
versation, when  he  heard  the  door  of  Lord 
Ferrers's  room  open,  followed  by  the  loud 
sound  of  his  Lordship^s  voice,  calling  his 
favourite  mastiff  who  was  generally  let  loose  in 
the  hall  at  bed-time. 

"  Here,  Nero,  Nero  !  I  may  want  you  to- 
night.    Come,  boy,  come  !" 

Mr.  Johnson  was  greatly  alarmed  at  this, 
fearing  that  Ferrers  w^ould  again  intrude  on 
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him.  As,  however,  the  dog  quickly  bounded 
up  stairs,  the  Earl's  door  was  closed,  and  all 
seemed  hushed.  The  dying  man  once  more 
intreated  to  be  removed. 

Mr.  Kirkland  now  thought  it  prudent,  on 
many  accounts,  to  acquiesce,  if  possible,  in  the 
steward^s  request.  He  felt  that  he  could  not 
have  that  free  access  to  his  patient  which  was 
necessary,  if  he  was  to  remain  there.  Mr.  John- 
son was  apprehensive  that  Ferrers  would  again 
shoot  him ;  and,  as  he  was  old  and  weakly,  the 
surgeon  expected  he  would  die  through  fear, 
even  should  the  wound  he  had  already  received 
not  prove  mortal.  He  dreaded,  moreover, 
that  if  the  Earl  should  come  into  the  room 
and  find  his  victim  expiring,  his  fury  would 
rise,  and  he  would  do  some  deed  of  violence 
on  him  (Kirkland),  especially  after  the  danger- 
ous conversation  that  had  passed  between  them. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  and 
having  ascertained  that  Lord  Ferrers  was  in 
bed  and  asleep,  the  surgeon  told  Sarah  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  accomplish  the  removal  of 
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her  parent  to  his  home  ;  and  speedily  departed 
on  this  errand,  for  the  Lount. 

The  father  and  daughter  were  thus  left  alone, 
and  at  midnight,  in  the  murderer^s  house.  No 
one  was  there  to  guard  them,  should  the  furious 
Eari  be  roused  from  his  sleep  and  come  again 
into  the  chamber.  At  intervals,  between  the 
gusts  of  the  howling  wind,  nothing  was  heard 
by  Sarah  but  the  faint  moans  of  her  tortured 
father.  The  women-servants,  who  doubtlessly 
would  have  tried  to  console  and  assist  the  poor 
girl,  had  been  ordered  to  bed  by  Ferrers, 
and  forbidden,  with  monstrous  threats,  to  go 
near  Mr.  Johnson.  Sarah,  therefore,  had  no 
one  to  comfort  her  in  her  lonely  watch. 

Mr.  Kirkland,  however,  returned,  in  httle 
more  than  an  hour,  with  six  or  seven  armed 
men,  having  Bernard  at  their  head.  Agonizing 
were  the  looks  exchanged  between  him  and 
Sarah.  Under  this  escort,  Mr.  Johnson  was 
placed  in  a  great  chair,  wrapped  in  blankets, 
and  carried  upon  poles  to  the  Lount.  Sarah 
walked  by  her  father's  side,  trying  to  comfort 
him  with  sweet  words  of  encouragement. 
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It  was  now  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A 
heavy  storm  of  snow  blinded  the  lanterns  with 
which  the  party  sought  to  light  their  path,  and 
fell  pitilessly  on  the  dying  man,  who,  when  he 
reached  his  house,  looked  as  if  he  were  already 
wrapped  in  a  white  shroud. 

He  was  soon  conveyed  to  his  own  room ; 
but,  after  awhile,  begged  to  be  taken  to  another ; 
for  he  said  Lord  Ferrers  might  come  and  shoot 
him  there  from  without,  as  the  window  faced 
the  bed.  To  quiet  his  fears,  he  was  placed  in 
a  chamber  at  the  back  of  the  house,  Hugh 
Bernard  standing  as  sentinel  at  the  door,  in 
case  the  Earl,  finding  his  prey  had  evaded  him, 
might,  with  diabolical  malice  and  outrage, 
violate  the  sanctity  of  the  dying  man's  home. 

Sarah  still  remained  by  the  side  of  her 
agonized  parent,  watching  every  change  in  his 
features,  and  ministering  to  him  all  the  conso- 
lation which  tender  nursing  and  loving  words 
could  ensure. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  child  I"  ejaculated 
Mr.  Johnson,     "  I  must  leave  you  soon.    But 
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you  will  still  have  a  protector,  Sarah.  Do  not 
let  my  death  delay  your  marriage.  Hugh  must 
now  be  father,  and  husband,  and  guardian,  to 
you.^' 

Sarah  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak :  her 
heart  was  bursting. 

"  One  thing  more,  my  darling,^^  murmured 
the  old  man.  "  You  heard  Lord  Ferrers  call 
me  a  villain.  You  will  not  believe  that  of  your 
father,  I  know.  I  have  served  him  uprightly 
and  devotedly.'^ 

'^  Yes,  oh,  yes  V'  exclaimed  Sarah  in  con- 
vulsive accents. 

^'  Is  Hugh  near  me  r^'  asked  Mr.  Johnson. 

"  He  has  stationed  himself  outside  your 
door,  to  repel  any  attempt  that  the  felon-peer 
might  make  to  molest  you  further,"  answered 
Sarah. 

"  May  heaven  reward  him  !  Ah,  Sarah  !  I 
have  much  to  say  to  poor  Hugh — much  that 
would  interest  him  highly.  But  I  have  no 
time :  my  breath  fails  me.  Tell  him  to  seek 
Mr.  John   Bennefold   of  St.   James's   Parish, 
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London.  He  knows  as  much  as  I  do  of  the 
secret  of  Hugh's  birth.  ^Tis  a  strange  story. 
Hugh,   and    Judith,    and    Walter,    and    my 

Lord '^ 

The  old  man^s  voice  fell  into  inco- 
herent and  unintelligible  muttering.  Having 
been  gradually  sinking,  he  now  became 
weak  and  low,  and  cold  in  the  extremi- 
ties. The  death-visage  came  upon  him.  Sarah 
supported  his  head,  and  kissed  him.  A 
film  gathered  over  his  eyes ;  and,  even  while 
murmuring  blessings  on  his  child,  the  last 
pang  was  suffered,  and  he  resigned  his  pure 
and  sacrificed  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his 
Maker. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  MOURNIXG— SIEGE  OF  THE  MURDERER'S  MANSION' 
— A  PARLEY — MORE  SAID  THAN  DONE — HOW  THE  EARL  WAS 
APPREHENDED,  AND  BY  WHOM — MRS.  CLIFFORD  AND  HER 
CHILDREN — FERRERS   CARRIED   OFF   IN  CUSTODY. 


Vengeance  will  sit  above  our  crimes  !     But,  till 

She  there  do  sit. 
We  see  her  not,  nor  them.    Thus  blind,  yet  still 
We  lead  her  way ;  and  thus,  whilst  we  do  ill, 

We  suffer  it. 

DONNE. 

Gloomily  did  the  sun  rise  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  of  January ;  and,  as  its  rays  penetrat- 
ed through  the  casements  of  the  Lount,  their 
pallid  Hght  fell  on  faces  still  more  pallid.  This 
was  to  have  been  the  morning  of  the  wedding ! 
and  fehcity  was  looked  for  in  spite  of  the  un- 
propitious  weather.      Now,  everything  was   in 
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unison :  it  was  fitting  that  a  dreary  dawn  should 
hover  above  the  house  of  violent  death.  The 
festal  decorations  were  torn  down,  and  scattered 
among  the  snow. 

Mr.  Kirkland,  who  arrived  at  the  farm  soon 
after  dayhght,  was  not  surprised  at  the  fatal 
turn  of  Mr.  Johnson's  sufferings. 

Much  persuasion  was  required  before  Sarah 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the  room  where- 
in her  father  had  breathed  his  last.  Her's  was 
the  stupefaction  of  grief  :  tears  would  have  re- 
lieved her ;  but  she  shed  none.  From  what  she 
had  undergone — a  frantic  alarm — an  exposure  to 
the  boisterous  inclemency  of  a  winter  night — 
and  the  final  despair, — Mr.  Kirkland  anticipated 
the  most  disastrous  effects  on  her  constitu- 
tion, even  to  the  hazard  of  her  life. 

At  the  passionate  entreaty  of  Hugh  and  Miss 
Falconer,  she,  at  length,  submitted  to  the 
surgeon's  direction,  and,  having  taken  some 
composing  medicine,  lay  down,  broken-hearted, 
in  her  bed. 

^'  The  neighbours,"  says  a  contemporary  au- 
thority, "  now  began  to  take  measures  to  secure 
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the  murderer ;  and  a  few  of  them,  having  armed 
themselves,  set  out  for  Stanton/^  Hugh  Ber- 
nard, who,  excepting  the  few  words  he  had 
addressed  to  Sarah,  had  maintained  an  almost 
sullen  taciturnity  since  the  steward's  death,  as 
if  he  were  revolving  in  his  mind  some  deter- 
mined project  which  he  would  not  communi- 
cate, accompanied  the  avenging  party,  which 
was  headed  by  a  country  constable  of  the  name 
of  Springthorpe.  On  starting  from  the  Lount, 
the  rustic  assemblage  breathed  all  manner  of 
heroic  vengeance  against  the  Earl;  but  they 
had  not  advanced  far  towards  the  scene  of 
action,  when  Hugh  began  to  perceive  une- 
quivocal symptoms  that  their  courage  was 
beginning  to  "  ooze  out  at  their  fingers^  ends/^ 
They  all  knew  the  desperate  character  of 
Ferrers;  and,  as  their  first  impulse  faded  in 
the  freezing  air,  many  of  them  recollected  that 
they  were  obhged  on  that  particular  morning 
to  be  at  home.  Springthorpe  himself  talked  of 
the  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  of  seizing 
the  Earl  in  his  own  house ;  and  it  was  plain  to 
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Bernard  that,  without  more  resolution  than  had 
survived  among  the  present  group,  Lord  Fer- 
rers would  escape.  He,  therefore,  determined 
on  a  course  of  action  for  himself.  Either  he 
would  apprehend  Lord  Ferrers,  or  not  leave 
Stanton  Harold  alive. 

The  fortitude,  not  of  Hugh,  for  he  did  not 
need  any  stimulus,  but  of  the  general  body  of 
assailants,  was  increased  on  their  arrival  at  the 
gates  of  the  Earl's  house.  Throngs  of  people 
liad  poured  there  from  Breedon,  Ashby,  the 
village  of  Caleorton,  and  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  demanding,  in  one  yelling 
chorus,  the  apprehension  of  the  murderer. 
Fortified  by  these  tremendous  outcries,  and  by 
the  brandished  cudgels  of  the  mob,  Mr.  Spring- 
thorpe  (alas  !  how  unlike  the  metropolitan  con- 
stable Pope,  who  would  have  gone  singly  to 
apprehend  the  ferocious  culprit)  took  courage, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Hall-yard.  Here, 
in  a  few  minutes,  he  encountered  Ferrers  with 
his  stockings  down,  and  his  garters  in  his  hand. 
He  had  just  risen  from  bed.     It  appeared  after- 
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wards  that  his  Lordship  was  making,  with  all 
speed,  for  the  stables,  where  the  horses  were 
saddled,  and  where  everything  was  in  readiness 
for   his  escape. 

«  What  do  you  want  here,  fellow  ?"  said  the 
Earl  to  Springthorpe. 

On  hearing  this  demand,  the  constable  pre- 
sented his  pistol  at  Ferrers,  answering,  *'l  want 
you,  my  Lord." 

The  Earl  glanced  at  the  intruder  and  soon 
saw  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him. 
There  is  a  sort  of  free-masonry  among  cowards 
— an  occult  evidence,  by  which  one  of  the 
fraternity  instantly  knows  another.  Lord  Fer- 
rers put  his  hand  to  his  pocket ;  and  Spring- 
thorpe, concluding  he  meant  to  pull  out  a 
weapon  of  defence,  seemed  panic-stricken,  and 
receded  a  few  paces,  giving  the  Earl  an  oppor- 
tunity of  regaining  the  house.  Here  he  en- 
sconced himself;  and  he  and  his  servants 
having  bolted,  locked,  barricaded,  and  fortified 
the   mansion  in  every  possible  way,  stood  a 

sort  of  siege. 
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Meanwhile,  the  multitude  outside  the  walls 
increased  in  number,  and  in  the  vehemence  of 
its  outcries. 

"  Scale  the  windows,"  cried  one.  "  and  drag 
the  monster  out  ?' 

"  Set  fire  to  the  house,  and  burn  him  to 
death  I"  exclaimed  another. 

"No,  no!"  bawled  a  third.  *' Let's  get 
him  among  us,  and  tear  him  limb  from  limb  !" 

"  Smash  out  his  brains  ?'  ejaculated  a  fourth, 
flourishing  a  heavy  club. 

"  Batter  in  the  doors  !''  roared  another. 

Springthorpe  was  silent,  as  not  knowing, 
amidst  such  a  diversity  of  recommendations, 
whose  advice  to  take.  It  was  plain  that  none 
of  the  noisy  assailants  was  ready  to  lead  an 
attack,  even  in  pursuance  of  his  own  sugges- 
tion. Bernard  said  not  a  word  ;  but  waited, 
with  dogged  resolution,  for  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  admission  into  the  premises. 

In  about  two  hours.  Lord  Ferrers  appeared 
at  the  garret'  window,  as  if  demanding  a  parley. 
The  workings  of  his  countenance,  even  at  that 
distance,  could  be  discerned  -,  and  it  was  evident 
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that  the  sight  of  so  tumultuous  a  crowd  at  his 
door,  terrified  him. 

"  Why  is  this  mob  here  ?"  said  he.  "  What 
do  you  want  ?     How  is  Johnson  ?'' 

"  Dead  V  rephed  Springthorpe,  advancing  a 
little  from  the  group. 

"  You  are  a  Ipng  scoundrel  !'^  exclaimed  the 
Earl,  with  an  impious  execration.  '^  I  will  not 
believe  it  till  Kirkland  tells  me  so.  Where  is 
Kirkland  ?" 

"  Not  here,'^  answered  Springthorpe ;  "  but 
I  tell  your  Lordship  that  Mr.  Johnson  died 
about  four  hours  ago.^^ 

"  Then  disperse  the  people/'  rejoined 
Ferrers,  "  and  I  will  surrender.  Or  stop/^  con- 
tinued he,  as  an  after- thought  seemed  to  strike 
him ;  "  let  the  folks  in,  and  they  shall  have 
plenty  of  victuals  and  drink.^' 

"  We  do  not  come  here  for  victuals,  but  for 
you,  my  Lord ;  and  you  we  will  have  ?'  said 
Springthorpe. 

"You  must  catch  me  first,'^  returned  the 
Earl.  "  And  let  the  man  who  may  attempt  to 
seize  me,  give  himself  up  for  lost,  as  I  am 
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determined  to  shoot  the  very  first  who  may 
approach.  More  blood  shall  be  shed  before  I 
am  taken  !" 

And  confirming  his  assertion  by  a  monstrous 
oath,  he  withdrew  into  the  house. 

Two  hours  more — two  fruitless  hours — 
elapsed.  The  house  remained  closed  at  every 
door  and  window ;  and  the  numbing  influence 
of  the  weather  being  severely  felt  among  the 
crowd,  the  greater  part  of  the  men  who  com- 
posed it,  moved  off  towards  home.  Ferrers, 
who  had  mounted  to  the  roof  where  he  could 
not  be  seen,  but  whence  he  could  discern  what- 
ever passed  below,  had  ascertained  this  favour- 
able circumstance,  and  began  to  cherish  hopes 
of  escape.  His  fleetest  horse  was  ready  to  be 
mounted,  and  a  gap  had  been  cut  in  a  hedge  at 
the  rear  of  his  garden,  through  which  he  could 
gain  the  open  country. 

It  was  now  near  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  sun  was  fast  sinking  to  the  west,  and  it 
would  soon  be  dark.  This  again  was  fortunate 
for  his  Lordship,  as  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
pursuit. 
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Hugh  Bernard,  no  less  than  the  Earl,  was 
aware  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  mob,  and  the  approach  of  night,  in 
aid  of  Ferrers^s  escape.  Not  a  moment  more 
was  to  be  lost.  Thinking  it  likely  that  the 
Earl  w^ould  soon  leave  the  house  in  an  en- 
deavour to  fly  to  the  stables,  Hugh  resolved  to 
get  access  to  the  garden,  and  so  intercept  the 
fugitive.  As  the  wall  was  high,  he  asked  one 
of  the  by-standers  to  assist  him  in  mounting  it, 
and  the  man  having  succeeded  in  hoisting 
Bernard  on  his  shoulders,  the  latter  scaled  the 
enclosure,  and  dropped  on  the  other  side. 

"  That  chap 's  a  bold  young  fellow,^'  said  the 
rustic,  shrugging  the  broad  shoulders  on  which 
Hugh  had  stood.  "  I  doubt  if  he'll  come  out 
alive  \" 

Hugh  looked  about  him  to  ascertain  the 
direction  of  the  stables.  Having  found  this, 
he  took  his  station  in  the  path  leading  to  them 
from  the  house,  and  waited  \\4th  anxiety  for 
the  coming  event,  but  with  a  purpose  which 
nothing  could  shake. 
*  In  a  few  minutes,  a  figure  was  seen  through 
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the  gathering  twilight  to  issue  stealthily  out  of 
the  house.  Was  this  Ferrers  ?  Hugh's  heart 
swelled  as  he  advanced ;  but  when  he  came 
within  a  few  paces,  Bernard  saw  that  it  was 
only  my  Lord's  groom  passing  to  the  stable  to 
bring  out  the  Earl's  horse.  Stepping  quickly 
behind  a  tree,  Hugh  succeeded  in  remaining 
unobserved.  It  was  now  quite  certain  that 
the  murderer  would  immediately  appear. 

To  prevent  any  sudden  retreat  to  the 
house  on  the  part  of  Ferrers,  Hugh  thought  it 
best  to  take  ambush  in  an  angle  of  the  building, 
beyond  which  he  resolved  to  let  the  Earl  pass 
before  he  should  summon  him,  and  thus  inter- 
cept any  retrograde  movement  that  might  be 
attempted. 

Hugh  held  his  breath,  and  listened  in- 
tently. All  around  was  silent ;  but  his  quick 
ear  soon  detected  the  sound  of  an  opening  door 
in  a  different  part  of  the  house  from  that  near 
which  he  stood.  This,  a  little  perplexed  him : 
he  nevertheless  kept  the  stables  steadily  in 
view,  still  believing  that  they  would  be  the 
point  for  which  the  Earl  would  make. 
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He  was  not  deceived.  Ferrers  soon  came 
in  sight,  armed,  as  the  Attorney- General  said 
on  the  trial,  with  a  blunderbuss,  two  pistols, 
and  a  dagger.  Hugh  was  without  weapons  of 
any  kind,  being  determined  to  secure  the 
culprit  alive.  Permitting  him  to  pass  a  short 
distance  from  the  house,  Bernard  emerged  from 
his  place  of  concealment,  and,  raising  his  voice, 
suddenly  shouted, 

"  What  ho,  Lord  Ferrers  !     Turn  !'' 

The  Earl  staggered  at  this  peremptory  sum- 
mons, and  turned  towards  the  voice.  Seeing 
Hugh  Bernard,  his  face  became  distorted  with 
fear,  and  he  shook  like  one  in  an  ague.  He 
did  not  make  any  attempt  to  use  his  fire-arms ; 
but,  in  a  faint  voice,  demanded  why  the  young 
man  had  intruded  into  his  grounds. 

"  I  come  to  deliver  you  into  the  hands  of 
justice,^'   said  Hugh. 

Though  twilight  was  deepening  fast  around, 
the  Earl  recognized  Bernard.  Ferrers  was 
dismayed;  but  suddenly  recollecting  what 
Mr.  Johnson    had   told     him,     namely,    that 
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Bernard  had  vowed  never  to  molest  him,  he 
said, 

"  Recollect  your  oath,  Sir— your  solemn  oath 
never  to  seek  my  life,  nor  even  molest  me.'' 

"Tyrant!"  ejaculated  Hugh.  "This  shall 
not  avail  you.  The  oath  was  pledged 
to  Mr.  Johnson — the  good  man  whom  you 
have  killed  !  It  was  a  compact  in  which  only 
he  and  I  w^ere  concerned.  His  death  absolves 
me  from  it,  and  gives  me  new  cause  for  ven- 
geance. Villain  !  Destroyer  of  my  sister  ! 
Murderer  of  him  who  exposed  his  life  to  save 
you  from  my  just  rage  !  Yield !  Your  time 
is  come.  I  will  not  shed  your  blood,  for  I  am 
unarmed.  But,"  continued  he,  stepping  close 
to  the  Earl,  and  seizing  him,  "  I  am  determined 
you  shall  not  escape.  Death  alone  shall  relax 
my  grasp  on  you.     Yield  !'' 

The  groom,  who  saw  from  a  distance  what 
had  occurred,  did  not  attempt  to  interfere. 
He  had  heard  enough  of  Lord  Ferrers's  crime 
to  abhor  it.  The  Earl  made  no  resistance; 
but,  bewildered  at  the  boldness  of  his  antago- 
nist, submitted,  like  a  frightened  boy. 
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Mrs.  Clifford,  who  had  stationed  herself  at 
one  of  the  windows,  witnessed  this  incident, 
and  rushed  forth,  followed  by  the  children,  who 
clung  around  their  miserable  father  with  tears 
and  supplications  that  Bernard  would  not  hurt 
him.  Ferrers  looked  at  them  in  despair,  and 
Hugh  thought  he  saw  the  tears  swell  in  his 
eyes.  A  spectacle  so  affecting  almost  un- 
manned him ;  but  he  would  nevertheless  not 
shrink  from  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty, 
and  still  kept  firm  hold  of  the  murderer. 

By  this  time,  a  report  had  been  spread  out- 
side the  house  that  Ferrers  was  seized.  In 
such  a  position  of  affairs,  admittance  to  the 
premises  was  no  longer  denied ;  and  Spring- 
thorpe,  followed  by  some  others,  advancing  to 
the  garden,  was  charged  by  Bernard  with  the 
custody  of  the  Earl,  whom  the  constable  pro- 
ceeded to  search  and  disarm.  Though  his  fate 
stared  him  fiilly  in  the  face,  Ferrers  seemed 
now  to  regain  something  of  his  self-posses- 
sion ;  and,  defying  his  captors  to  do  their  worst, 
exclaimed. 
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*^  I  have  shot  a  scoundrel;,  and  I  glory  in  his 
death!" 

The  tragedy  having  arrived  at  this  decisive 
point,  Mrs.  Cliflford  drew  the  weeping  children 
away.  The  Earl  was  dragged  from  the  hall  of 
his  forefathers,  never  again  to  enter  it,  and 
carried  to  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  where  he  was 
lodged  in  an  inn  kept  by  one  Kinsey.  The 
whole  town,  in  common  with  other  parts 
of  the  vicinity,  was  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  in  consequence  of  the  murder, 
and  the  inn  was  beset  by  crowds  endea- 
vouring to  see  the  culprit  Earl.  A  rein- 
forcement of  constables  was  stationed  outside 
the  house,  and  with  difficulty  prevented  the  en- 
trance of  the  mob,  who,  fearing  the  law  would 
not  be  executed  on  a  nobleman,  would  have 
done  summary  justice  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Hall, 
a  clergyman  and  magistrate,  desired  to  be 
admitted  to  his  Lordship^s  presence,  when, 
having  descanted  on  the  enormity  of  the  latter's 
crime,  his  exhortations  were  beaten  back  by  a 
shower  of  oaths. 
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"  Forbear,  my  Lord  1"  said  Mr.  Hall.  "  In 
the  exercise  of  my  most  sacred  calling,  no  less 
than  in  the  discharge  of  my  office  as  a  Justice 
of  peace,  it  is  my  duty  to  admonish  you  against 
profane  swearing,  and  to  rebuke  you  for  being, 
at  so  awful  a  time  as  this,  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation. I  forbid  you,^'  continued  he,  turning 
to  the  landlord,  "  to  supply  Lord  Ferrers  with 
liquor,^^ 

"  You  are  excessively  impertinent.  Sir," 
said  the  Earl  to  Mr.  Hall.  "  I  desire  you  will 
trouble  me  no  farther.  I  know  my  duty  as  well 
as,  if  not  better  than,  you  or  any  other  clergy- 
man.^* 

At  this  time,  a  message  was  brought  to  Lord 
Ferrers  that  a  gentleman,  who  had  recently 
arrived  at  Ashby  in  a  post-chaise,  wished  for 
an  interview  with  his  Lordship. 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  asked  the  Earl. 

"  He  is  a  stranger,  my  Lord,^'  said  the 
waiter. 

"  A  stranger  '/'  echoed  Ferrers.  "  What 
does  he  want?" 
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"  I  know  not/'  was  the  answer. 

"  A  lawyer,  perhaps/'  pursued  Ferreys. 
'*  I'll  see  him.  Mr.  Hall,  your  absence  from 
this  room  will  be  esteemed  a  favour." 

The  clergyman,  having  cautioned  Spring- 
thorpe  and  his  attendants  to  be  wary,  with- 
drew ;  and  in  another  minute,  the  stranger 
was  ushered  into  the  room. 

"  How !"  exclaimed  Ferrers  as  he  glanced 
at  his  visitor.     "  You  !     Foxston  !'' 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  Squire.  '^  And 
deeply  grieved  am  I  to  find  you  in  this  dread- 
ful situation !" 

Lord  Ferrers  hung  down  his  head,  and  a 
deep  groan  escaped  him. 

"  How  came  you  here  ?"  said  he  at  length, 
in  an  assumed  tone  of  carelessness,  as  if  endea- 
vouring to  shake  off  the  remorseful  feelings 
that  approached  him. 

"I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Lount,"  an- 
swered Foxston,  with  the  intention  of  being 
present  at '' 

He  paused;   his  voice  seemed  stifled. 
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"  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?  Speak  on,  man/' 
said  Ferrers. 

"  I  cannot  utter  the  words/'  rejoined  the 
Squire.     "  Poor  Miss  Johnson  !" 

"  O,  I  see,''  said  the  Earl,  with  marvellous 
coolness,  and  something  of  malignancy.  "  You 
were  to  have  been  one  of  the  bridal  party. 
But  even  if  the  accident  for  which  they  have 
brought  me  here,  had  not  happened,  you 
would  have  been  too  late  for  the  ceremony, 
Foxston.'^ 

The  Squire  was  amazed  at  the  flippancy  of 
Ferrers,  and  his  apparent  insensibility  to  the 
awful  situation  in  which  he  stood.  So  powerful, 
indeed,  was  the  eifect  of  this  on  Foxston,  that 
he  was  about  to  withdraw  from  the  Earl's  pre- 
sence as  from  that  of  a  wretch  seared  and  black- 
ened by  impenitence.  Ferrers  perceived  the 
injurious  effect  which  his  bearing  produced  on 
his  companion's  mind ;  when,  suddenly  thinking 
it  possible  that  the  counsel  of  the  latter  might 
be  useful  to  him  in  his  present  extremity, 
more  especially  as,  since  the  commission  of  the 
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fatal  act  to  the  present  time,  every  one  had 
turned  from  him  with  abhorrence,  he  assumed 
a  more  serious  tone  and  aspect,  and  said, 

"  Stay  a  moment,  Mr.  Foxston.  You 
have  sought  an  interview  with  me  in  my  pre- 
sent unhappy  condition,  and  I  thank  you. 
What  was  your  purpose  ?  Have  you  any- 
thing to  say  ?  The  men  who  are  charged 
to  keep  me  in  custody,  will,  I  doubt  not,  retire 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room  so  that  we 
may  speak  in  a  low  tone,  without  being  over- 
heard/^ 

Foxston  paused,  and  regarded  the  prisoner 
with  pity.  The  resentment  which,  up  to  this 
hour,  he  had  entertained  against  the  Earl,  died 
within  him.  It  was  no  time  now  to  taunt  him 
with  his  former  misdeeds,  or  even  to  allude  to 
his  unfeeling  meanness,  his  reckless  selfishness, 
his  low  cunning,  his  monstrous  perfidy. 
Though  the  Squire  had  been  cajoled,  betrayed, 
induced  by  flattery  to  make  vital  sacrifices  to 
the  other's  love  of  self,  and  then,  when  ren- 
dered helpless,  cast  off — though  this  vile  in- 
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gratitude— this  cruel  deception — this  heartless 
treachery — had  been  practised  against  him  by 
the  very  person  who  now  in  a  manner  solicited 
his  aid, — he  was  not  the  less  inclined  to  give 
it,  if  it  could  be  done  without  compromising 
the  great  ends  of  justice.  He  would  rather  a 
second  time  have  been  the  victim  of  Ferrers's 
duplicity  and  crafty  scheming,  than  refuse  to 
lend  him  a  helping -hand  in  his  extremity;  for 
which  goodness  of  nature,  Ferrers^  though 
benefiting  by  it,  would  have  been  the  very 
first  to  call  him  a  fool !  But  this  was  the 
degrading  wretchedness  of  his  nature.  Having, 
at  all  periods  of  his  existence,  been  unable  to 
make  a  sacrifice  for  a  fellow  creature,  he  was 
utterly  incompetent  to  understand  it  in  another. 

"  I  am  not  so  bad,  Foxston,''  said  Ferrers, 
"  as  the  yelling  louts  in  the  street  would  make 
me.  I  shall  be  able,  on  my  trial,  to  state  some- 
thing which  will  abate  the  seeming  malignity 
of  the  action.^' 

"  God  grant  that  you  may  succeed  in  so 
doing  !'^   returned  the   Squire.   '*  In  the  hope 
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that  something  may  appear  to  mitigate  the 
horror  of  the  deed,  I  offer  any  aid  within  my 
power/' 

"  Thank  you,  Foxston.  Then  you  will  see 
me  in  London,  where,  I  suppose,  they  will  take 
me  soon  ?'' 

"  Yes,"  said  Foxston.  "  But  before  we  part, 
let  me  call  your  grave  and  earnest  attention 
to  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  to  you  of  serious 
importance/^ 

"Say  on  1"  ejaculated  Ferrers. 

"There  is  a  child  at  the  Lount — a  boy, 
living  under  the  care  of  Miss  Johnson,''  con- 
tinued Foxston. 

"Weill  what  of  him?" 

"  He  is  your  son  \" 

"  So  I  remember  Johnson  said,"  rejoined 
Ferrers.     "  But  I  would  not  believe  him." 

"  To  doubt  it,  is  impossible.  Judith  Bernard 
was  his  mother.  Your  Lordship  must  provide 
for  that  child.'' 

"  If  his  relationship  to  me  can  be  proved,  I 
will  think  of  it,"  said  the  Earl  sullenly. 
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"  Not  that  the  boy  is  ever  likely  to  want," 
resumed  Foxston.  "  I  have  myself  taken  care 
of  that.  But — and  now  listen  heedfuUy — as, 
though  illegitimate,  he  is  doubly  a  Shirley  by 
blood,  he  must  be  placed  in  a  condition  to  pre- 
serve something  of  his  family  dignity.'^ 

"  Doubly  a  Shirley !"  echoed  the  Earl. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  If  the  urchin  is  my 
offspring,  he  is,  so  far,  in  some  sort  a  Shirley. 
But  why  do  you  say  doubly  ?" 

"  Judith  Bernard,  his  mother,"  pursued 
Foxston,  "was '^ 

"  What  ?"  interrupted  the  Earl. 

"  Your  Lordship^s  cousin." 

"  Foxston,^'  rejoined  Ferrers,  "  you  would 
not,  I  ata  sure,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  annoy 
me  with  absurd  tales,  unless  you  yourself  be- 
lieved them.  Johnson  hinted  something  of  the 
kind;  but  nothing  could  be  too  extravagant 
for  his  credulity.  I  tell  you  that  the  thing  is 
ridiculous  and  impossible." 

The  Squire  drew  his  chair  closer  to  Lord 
Ferrers,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear 
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which  made  him  start.  But  the  words  seemed 
to  have  more  effect  on  him  who  uttered,  than 
on  him  who  heard,  them,  for,  as  he  spoke, 
Foxston  turned  deadly  pale. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  this  ?"  said  Ferrers. 

'^  I  am  able  to  prove  it,^'  answered  the 
Squire. 

^^  Then,''  resumed  Ferrers,  knitting  his 
brows,  setting  his  teeth  firmly  together,  and 
muttering  between  them  in  a  hissing  tone, 
"  what  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  had  it 
not  been  for  one  who  has  the  same  blood  as 
myself  in  his  veins,  I  should  have  escaped, 
and  avoided  the  ignominy  that  now  threatens 
me.'' 

"  Who  hindered  your  escape  ?"  asked 
Foxston. 

"  Hugh  Bernard !''  ejaculated  the  Earl. 
"  May  he  be  wrapped  in  the  blackest  shade 
of  hell,  and  his  heart  be  hourly  burnt  in  its 
fiercest  fire  !'* 

"  Hush,  hush  !''  said  Foxston.  "  Do  not  give 
way  to  these  fearful  gusts  of  passion — these 
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frightful  imprecations.  They  are  your  de- 
stroyers. I  wish,  with  all  my  hearty  that 
Bernard  had  not  been  here  !  O,  that  his  hand 
had  not  stopped  your  flight  !'^ 

*•'  Was  the  rufl&an  aware  of  his  relationship 
to  me  ?" 

«  No/' 

"  Why  not  ?  Had  he  known  it,  I  might, 
perchance,  now  have  been  safe !  Cursed, 
cursed,  fate !" 

Tormented  by  this  reflection,  the  Earl 
groaned  and  smote  his  forehead  with  impotent 
passion, — passion,  but  not  remorse.  He  might 
have  said  with  the  poet. 

Deep  though  my  crime,  yet  do  I  «o^  repent. 

What  has  been  done,  was  done  with  thought.     I  mourn, 

Tis  true ;  but  that's  because  I'm  now  forlorn. 

And  not  that  I  have  sinned.     Were  he  that's  slain 

Restored,  by  hidden  power,  to  life  again. 

No  moment's  rest,  no  peace  my  heart  should  know, 

Till  I  again  had  laid  the  traitor  low  ! 

I  grieve  not  at  his  fate,  but  for  mine  own. 

ST.  AUBvy. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


FOXSTON  AT,  THE  LOUNT— HIS  INTERVIEW  WITH  HUGH  BERNARD- 
THE  GUARDIAN  OF  THE  DEAD. 


Words  that  weep,  and  tears  that  speak. 

COWLEY. 

In  an  hour  after  his  interview  with  Lord 
Ferrers,  Mr.  Foxston  pursued  his  journey  to 
the  Lount  in  order  to  offer  such  consolation  as 
was  in  his  power  to  the  bereaved  and  sorrow- 
ing inmates  of  that  house  of  mourning.  A 
short  drive  through  the  snow-covered  roads, 
brought  him  to  the  Farm  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Hugh  with  looks  of  silent  greeting 
and  not  unmanly  tears.  Little  Walter  and  his 
uncle  were  sitting  alone  in  the  parlour.    Foxston 
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had  never  before  seen  the  boy,  whose  presence 
at  first  seemed  to  trouble  him  ;  but  in  a  little 
time  he  conquered  his  feelings,  took  him  in  his 
arms,  and  kissed  him  again  and  again. 

"  This  is  a  dreadful  affair,  dear  Hugh,^^  said 
Foxston. 

"  Dreadful  beyond  utterance  !'^  returned 
Bernard.  "  I  fear  the  worst  is  not  yet  over ! 
Poor  Sarah !'' 

'^  What  mean  you  r^'  gasped  Foxston, 
"  Where  is  she  ?  Not  in  any  danger,  I 
hope.^' 

"  The  shock,  Mr.  Foxston ;  consider  the 
terrible  shock.  Will  not  her  intellect,  nay,  her 
very  life,  sink  under  it  ?  Then  what  will  become 
of  me  ?  Ah  !  what  a  life  has  mine  been ! 
Turn  which  way  I  will,  sighs  and  tears,  misfor- 
tune and  terror,  hang  upon  my  path  '/' 

^  All  your  calamities  have  originated  in  Lord 
Ferrers,^^  said  Foxston.  "  You  will  understand 
this  more  clearly  when  I  am  dead,  and  when  you 
read  the  papers  I  shall  leave.  Meanwhile,  dear 
Hugh,  bear  up,  if  only  for  my  sake.     Your 
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arch-enemy  is  now  deprived  of  power  to  harm 
you  more.     Where  is  Miss  Johnson  ?" 

"  In  her  own  room ;  sleeping  I  hope.  Mr. 
Kirkland  says  that,  should  the  opiate  he  has 
given  her  fail  in  its  effect,  he  dreads  the  conse- 
quences on  her  brain  .'^ 

"  Let  us  hope  for  the  best,''  said  Foxston. 

"  And  yet,"  pursued  Hugh,  ^^  even  should 
she  be  lulled  to  slumber,  I  tremble  to  think 
what  she  must  undergo  on  waking,  when  the 
dreadful  reality — made  more  dreadful  by 
a  temporary  oblivion — again  rushes  upon  her 
heart !" 

"We  must  trust  to  the  influence  of  time, 
Hugh,''  returned  the  Squire.  "  Time  is  the 
only  appeaser  of  woes  like  her's ;  and  he  seldom 
fails  to  do  his  benign  office.  Some  torments 
are  beyond  his  reach,"  added  Foxston,  with  a 
groan ;  "  but  her's,  thank  heaven !  are  not 
among  them." 

"  Where  did  you  first  hear  of  this  fatal 
event  ?"  asked  Bernard. 

"At  Ashby,"  replied  Foxston.     "  I  was  un- 
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expectedly  detained  on  my  journey  from 
London  by  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the 
difficulty  in  getting  post-horses,  so  that  I  did 
not  reach  Ashby  till  four  o'clock.  I  then  heard 
the  dismal  news  ;  and,  as  Lord  Ferrers  was 
brought  to  the  inn  at  which  my  chaise 
stopped,  I  sought  an  interview  with  his  Lord- 
ship/' 

"  Did  you  see  him }'' 
"Yes." 

"  Was  any  contrition  manifested  by  him  ?" 
asked  Hugh. 

"  None,'^  replied   Foxston.      "  The   demo 
of  rage — his  old  enemy — possessed  him.     But 
he   was   still    under   the   influence   of   liquor. 
Better  feelings  may  come  over  him  when  this 
shall  have  passed  off." 

"They  will  not  let  him  intoxicate  himself 
now,''  said  Bernard  3  "  though  as  the  measure 
of  his  iniquity  is  full,  it  is  little  matter 
what  he  does.^^ 

"  Nay,"  rejoined  Foxston,  "  say  not  so. 
To  keep  him  in  sobriety  is  now,  more  than 

VOL.    IIT.  I 
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ever,  necessary.  He  must  contemplate  his 
fate  with  steady  nerves,  and  reconcile  himself 
to  the  one  dreadful  idea  that,  under  every  variety 
of  horrible  aspect,  will  be  his  grim  and  never- 
failing  companion.  Drink,  so  far  from  strength- 
ening him  to  do  this,  will  unman  him. 
But,  above  all,  it  is  necessary  that  liquor  be 
forbidden,  that  he  might  be  in  a  better  frame  of 
mind  to  supplicate  his  Creator  for  pardon." 

"  Can  there  be  pardon  for  so  foul  a  mur- 
derer ?"  said  Hugh. 

"  I  know  not,''  replied  Foxston,  with  a  look 
of  anguish ;  "  but  God  is  all-gracious  —  all 
merciful.  Are  we  not  told  that  He  will  not 
despise  the  sighing  of  a  contrite  heart  ?" 

There  was  a  pause  —  the  mourners  sat  in 
sorrow  and  silence.  Foxston  was  withheld  by 
many  reasons  from  acquainting  Hugh  with  the 
particulars  of  the  conversation  he  had  had  with 
Lord  Ferrers;  and  Bernard,  on  his  part,  did 
not  mention  the  fact  of  having,  with  his  own 
hands,  secured  the  Earl. 

Gloom  !  gloom  !  nothing  but  gloom  !  The 
recorder  of  this  mournful  history,  has   often 
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shrunk  from  his  task,  and,  in  the  language  of 
the  poet,  longed 

To  start  at  once  from  notes  of  wretchedness, 
And,  in  a  key  would  make  you  rise  and  dance, 
Strike  up  a  blithe  defiance  to  mischance. 

But  it  may  not  be  :  his  theme,  no  less  than  his 
fate,  links  him  to  sorrow.  The  one,  however, 
approaches  its  termination  :  the  other  may  soon 
be  baffled. 

Night  had  now  arrived ;  and  still  the  friends 
sat  together  in  mute  dismay.  The  evening 
meal  which  had  been  spread  before  them,  re- 
mained untasted.  Hugh  was  about  to  propose 
that  both  Foxston  and  himself  should  retire 
each  to  his  chamber,  when  a  knock  at  the 
entrance-door  of  the  house,  followed  by  a  dxill, 
heavy,  stealthy  shuffling  of  feet,  averted  his 
intention.  He  listened.  The  soimd  was  that 
of  men  ascending  the  stairs  with  a  load.  This 
was  succeeded  by  a  shght  bustle  in  the  room 
overhead. 

^''  They  are  putting  the  body  into  its 
coffin  V'  said  Hugh,  under  his  breath.     "  Who 

I  2 
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could  have  imagined  this  yesterday  morn- 
ing ?'^ 

Foxston  knelt,  and  said  a  prayer  for  the  mur- 
dered man.  Hugh  thought  of  Sarah,  and 
hoped  the  noise  would  be  too  slight  to  disturb 
her  sleep. 

In  a  little  time,  the  footsteps  were  heard 
lightly  descending  the  stairs :  the  outer  door 
was  opened  and  closed ;  the  dismal  office  was 
completed,  and  the  house  was  again  wrapped 
in  silence.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  and 
still  the  friends  sat  in  mute  sorrow. 

"  I  have  not  looked  upon  him  since  his 
death,''  at  length  said  Bernard.  "  For  many 
years  he  has  been  my  only  friend.  But  for 
him,  I  should  have  sunk  under  the  accumulated 
weight  of  my  misfortunes.  I  will  go  now  and 
see  him  in  his  last  resting  place.'' 

"  Nay,''  rejoined  Foxston ;  "  do  not,  after 
all  you  have  undergone  to-day  and  yesterday, 
oppress  yourself  with  additional  melancholy. 
Defer  your  purpose  till  to-morrow,  when  a 
night's    sleep    shall   have   strengthened   your 
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nerves  for  the  sight.     Do  not  agitate  yourself 
at  this  solemn  hour/' 

"  To  see  his  benevolent  countenance,  even  in 
death,  will  calm  me/'  returned  Hugh,  taking 
up  a  candle  and  passing  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  then,  will  go  with  you/^  said  Foxston. 

With  noiseless  steps,  as  if  fearing  to  disturb 
the  repose  of  him  who  would  wake  no  more, 
the  friends  ascended  the  stairs,  and  approached 
the  dead  man's  room.  As  they  advanced, 
Hugh  was  surprised  to  see  a  Une  of  light 
beneath  the  door.  Cautiously  turning  the 
latch,  he  passed  in,  followed  by  Foxston. 

But  they  had  scarcely  crossed  the  threshold, 
when  a  spectacle  met  their  eyes  which  rooted 
them  to  the  spot,  and  stopped  their  respiration. 
At  the  head  of  the  black  coffin  stood  a  figure  en- 
veloped in  white  robes,  and  bearing  an  angelic 
aspect.  Its  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy ;  but 
one  of  its  hands  rested  on  the  forehead  of 
the  corpse,  and  the  other  arm  was  held  out 
towards  the  door,  as  if  to  ward  off  any  hostile 
approach.   Into  this  attitude  it  seemed  stricken 
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as  if  by  an  enchanter's  wand.     A  statue  could 
not  have  been  more  motionless. 

The  friends  gazed  in  awful  wonderment; 
and  Foxston,  whose  dreamy  character  in- 
clined him  to  a  belief  in  the  supernatural, 
whispered  to  Hugh,  "  It  is  a  vision — a  holy 
vision  !  a  guardian  of  the  dead !  Let  us  hum- 
ble ourselves  before  its  gracious  presence  !" 

But  Hugh,  soon  recovering  from  his  first 
amazement,  perceived  the  truth.  Gradually 
approaching  the  figure,  he  laid  his  own  hand 
softly  on  that  which  reclined  on  the  face  of  the 
murdered  man.  The  warm  touch  of  Hugh's 
palm  caused  a  tremor  to  pass  over  the  frame  of 
the  white-robed  visitant.  Its  eyes  darted  sud- 
denly to  Bernard,  and  a  wild  shriek  burst  from 
its  lips. 

"  Sarah  !  beloved  !  It  is  I !"  ejaculated 
Bernard. 

The  bereaved  girl  knew  the  voice ;  and,  as 
her  full  consciousness  returned  to  her,  burst 
into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears,  and  faint- 
ed in  Hugh's  arms.    Bearing  her  to  her  own 
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room,  he  resigned  her  to  the  care  of   Miss 
Falconer. 

It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  during  her 
friend^s  temporary  absence  from  Sarah^s 
chamber,  the  poor  girl,  still  under  the  influence 
of  the  opiate  she  had  taken,  arose,  wrapped 
herself  in  her  dressing-gown,  took  the  taper 
which  stood  by  her  bed-side,  and  in  a  state  of 
somnambulism  in  which  nevertheless  the  late 
events  were  uppermost  in  her  mind,  wandered 
to  her  father's  room.  The  sight  of  the  coffin 
was  so  much  in  accordance  with  her  unhappy 
dreams,  that  it  did  not  startle  her  into  waking 
consciousness.  She  had  pushed  the  lid  aside, 
and  placed  her  hand  on  the  cold  forehead  of 
the  corpse ;  and  having  so  remained  for  a  few 
minutes,  was  only  recalled  to  her  natural  per- 
ceptions by  the  anxious  care  of  Bernard. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  Breedon,  many  of  the  gentry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood following  his  remains  to  the  place  of 
interment.  As  Hugh  Bernard  was  the  in- 
tended son-in-law  of  the  deceased,  the  duty  of 
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chief  mourner  was  assigned  to  him.  Sarah 
would  not  leave  the  Lount  while  it  contained 
the  body  of  her  father,  neither  could  she  be 
hindered  from  following  the  coffin  down  stairs ; 
and  not  until  it  was  hidden  in  the  dark  hearse, 
would  she  return  to  her  room.  Her  forced 
resolution  then  gave  way,  and  a  burst  of  tears 
reheved  her  overcharged  heart. 

Hugh  was  accompanied  in  the  first  mourn- 
ing-coach by  Mr.  Foxston  and  Mr.  Kirkland. 
On  arriving  at  the  burial  ground,  he  was  pain- 
fully reminded  of  his  sister's  obsequies  when 
he,  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  surgeon,  had  stood  be- 
side Judith^s  grave.  As  the  tall  and  attenuated 
figure  of  Foxston,  in  his  funeral  cloak,  bent  over 
the  dark,  deep  chasm  wherein  the  remains  of  the 
murdered  man  were  deposited,  Bernard  thought 
of  the  stranger  who  had  acted  so  unaccountably 
during  the  sad  rites  in  Paddington  Church 
Yard,  and  whom  he  now  knew  to  have  been  the 
Squire  himself.  Having  once  been  his  enemy, 
Foxston  supplied  Mr.  Johnson's  place  as  his 
friend.    Unlooked-for  concatenation  of  events  ! 
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When  the  steward^s  will  was  opened,  it  was 
found  that,  excepting  a  few  legacies  to  old  and 
faithful  servants,  his  property  was  bequeathed 
entirely  to  Sarah.  The  lease,  stock,  and  fur- 
niture of  the  Farm  were  to  be  sold ;  and  as 
soon  as  Miss  Johnson  had  appointed  a  trusty 
agent  to  carry  this  into  effect,  she  left  the 
Lount  accompanied  by  her  relative  Miss  Fal- 
coner, for  the  residence  of  the  latter  at  New- 
castle. Hugh  accompanied  them,  and  took 
lodgings  in  that  town.  Mr.  Foxston,  whose 
almost  dpng  appearance,  alarmed  his  friends, 
returned  to  Paddington,  and  sought  rehef  in 
the  pious  companionship  of  Gregory,  the  single- 
minded  enthusiast. 


I  3 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


FERRERS  IN  LEICESTER  GAOL—HIS  JOURNEY  TO  LONDON,  AND 
BKCEI-TION  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS— HIS  IMPRISONMENT  IN  THE 
TOWER. 


Great  God  !  and  shall  it  be !    I  little  thought 
At  what  high  price  my  vengeance  must  be  bought  : 
I  dwelt  but  on  my  wrongs — on  her  I  lost ; 
Revenge — never  on  what  revenge  would  cost. 
My  mind  but  pictured  him  beneath  my  sword. 
*  «  «  «  «  «  « 

Or  if  it  glanced  at  more,  I  did  not  stay 

To  dwell  thereon,  but  turned  me  quick  away. 

But  now,  this  prison  brings  before  mine  eye 

The  deed  in  its  full,  gross  deformity — 

Murder  I  ST.  aubvn. 

Lord  Ferrers  remained  in  Kinsey's  house 
at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  till  the  Monday  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Johnson's  death.  Meanwhile, 
the  Coroner's  inquest  had  been  held  on  the 
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body,  and  the  Jury  having  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  "  Wilful  Murder"  against  the  Earl,  he  was 
removed  to  Leicester  goal.  Mrs.  Clifford 
(whose  conduct  merited  a  better  fate)  attended 
him  at  this  terrible  juncture  with  untiring 
fidelity,  and  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to 
abate  the  rigour  of  his  destiny. 

His  imprisonment  in  Leicester  was  the  most 
trying  part  of  the  Earl's  sufferings.  His 
forced  submission  to  constraint — the  degrada- 
tion of  a  jail — the  consciousness  of  guilt — the 
sight  of  his  weeping  children — the  humihating 
meeting  with  his  brothers,  who,  having  heard 
of  the  dire  situation  of  Ferrers  had  hastened 
from  London  to  see,  and  consult  with  him, — 
and  the  squahd  apartment  in  which  he  was 
confined  (an  apartment  lately  vacated  by  a 
low  convict),  oppressed  him  with  the  sense  of 
a  new  and  dreadful  contrast,  in  the  truth  of 
which,  after  a  moment^s  obHvion,  he  could 
scarcely  bring  himself  to  believe.  He,  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  was  at  length  in  a  felon^s 
dungeon ! 
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Being  entitled  by  his  rank  to  be  tried  before 
his  peers,  he  was,  in  about  a  fortnight  after  his 
apprehension,  conveyed  to  London  in  his  own 
landau  and  six  horses,  under  a  strong  guard. 
Whether  he  had  been  advised,  thus  early,  to 
plead  lunacy  on  his  trial,  is  uncertain,  though 
the  dress  in  which  he  chose  to  travel  might 
favour  the  supposition.  He  was  attired  like  a 
jockey,  in  a  straight-bodied  cloth  frock,  boots 
and  cap. 

On  arriving  at  Westminster,  and  being  taken 
to  the  Parliament  house,  he  desired  that  he  might 
go  immediately  into  the  Painted  Chamber, 
to  avoid  being  gazed  at  by  a  prodigious 
concourse  of  people  assembled  to  see  him ;  but 
as  the  crowd  there  also  was  very  great,  he  was 
conducted  into  the  chamber  of  the  gentleman 
usher  of  the  black  rod,  where  he  remained  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  custody  of  the  gaoler 
before  he  was  taken  into  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  entering  the  latter  place,  he  was  at  first  re- 
ceived with  some  of  the  observances  due  to  his 
station.     Many    of  the  peers  stood  up  as  he 
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approached  5  but  when  the  evidence  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  Coroner^s  inquest  \yas 
read,  they,  with  one  accord,  turned  from  him 
with  detestation.  These  preUminaries  being 
over,  he  was  committed  to  the  Custody  of  the 
Black  Rod,  and  ordered  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  arrived  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
during  one  of  the  most  dreadful  storms  that 
had  ever  occurred  in  London.  As  he  passed 
towards  the  gloomy  and  fatal  fortress,  he  was 
reminded  of  the  morning  of  March  1750,  when 
near  the  walls  of  St.  James's  Church,  Pic- 
cadilly, he  had  quailed  before  the  fury  of  the 
elements.  The  events  of  that  morning  had 
been  the  ghastly  precursors  of  his  wretched 
destiny.  And  now,  as  then,  the  lightning 
flashed  amain — the  thunder  smote  the  air  with 
terrible  noise — the  rain  fell  with  a  furious  de- 
scent-— the  surcharged,  black,  and  low-hanging 
clouds  threw  a  dismal  shade  upon  the  river 
and  over  the  earth, — and  the  wnnd,  as  it  shrieked 
and  raved  in  dire  clamour,  drove  the  vessels 
on  the  Thames  from  their  moorings,  toppled 
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down  chimnies  and  rolled  up  the  lead  on 
church  roofs. 

His  Lordship,  however,  reached  the  fortress 
in  safety,  and,  passing  beneath  its  frowning 
portals,  was  confined  in  the  chamber  in  the 
Bloody  Tower,  where  the  young  princes  were 
murdered.  Two  warders  were  constantly  in 
the  room  with  him,  and  one  at  the  door.  Two 
sentinels  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and 
one  upon  the  draw-bridge,  with  their  bayonets 
fixed ;  and  during  the  time  of  his  confinement, 
the  gates  were  shut  an  hour  sooner  than  usual. 

The  Earl^s  mistress,  with  persevering  at- 
tachment to  him  in  his  misery,  now  took  a 
lodging  in  Tower  Street,  where  she  resided 
with  the  children.  For  some  time,  a  servant 
was  continually  sent  with  letters  to  and  fro ; 
but  this  frequency  of  correspondence  was  after- 
wards interdicted;  only  one  message  a  day 
was  allowed.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  zeal 
of  Mrs.  CliiFord  in  behalf  of  Ferrers ;  yet,  says 
a  contemporary  writer,  "though  he  seemed 
extremely  fond  of  this  woman,  he  would  fre- 
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quently  curse  her  when  she  sent  for  money  to 
support  herself  and  the  children  !"  Thus  did 
the  EarPs  character  remain  unsoftened  by 
bitter  adversity. 

During  his  confinement  in  the  Tower,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  indulge  his  propensity  for 
drinking.  At  dinner,  he  was  allowed  a  pint  of 
wine,  and  another  pint  at  supper.  In  general, 
his  behaviour  was  decent  and  quiet,  except 
that  he  would  sometimes  start,  suddenly  tear 
open  his  waistcoat,  talk  to  himself,  and  gesticu- 
late wildly.  But  these  terrible  throes  of  the 
heart — these  scaring  visitations  of 

The  furies  with  their  hissing  hair 
Who  on  the  faces  of  the  guilty  stare 
With  dreadful  torches, 

were  not  frequent. 

Ferrers 's  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  lasted 
two  months  before  he  was  brought  to  trial. 
This  tedious  interval  oppressed  him  excessively. 
He  knew  not  what  to  do  to  beguile  the  time. 
He  tried  books,  especially  a  volume  of  Shaks- 
peare  containing  those  noble  works  of  the  great 
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poet,  "Macbeth/'  "Lear,"  "Othello,^'  and 
"  Hamlet.'^  Even  when  absorbed  in  low  and 
degrading  pursuits,  the  Earl  often  sought  amuse- 
ment, and  experienced  a  temporary  elevation 
of  mind,  in  perusing  the  illustrious  master's 
wonderful  words.  But  now,  either  he  could 
not  fix  his  attention  on  them,  or  else  he  met 
so  many  withering  truths — so  many  sentences 
bearing  a  fearful  application  to  his  own  des- 
perate case — such  tremendous  admonitions — 
such  stern  threatenings  starting  out  of  the 
page,  and  confronting  him  like  messengers  of 
fate, — that  his  agony,  instead  of  being  relieved 
by  reading,  was  exacerbated. 

To  drive  away  the  gaunt  fear  which  hung 
upon  him,  and  to  relieve  that  perilous  sinking 
of  the  heart  which  he  felt,  not  metaphorically, 
but  physically,  he  had  recourse  to  cards ;  so  that 
those  hours  which  should  have  been  employed 
in  humble  and  penitent  communion  with  his 
God,  were  devoted  to  low  and  senseless  games 
with  his  gaolers.  Perhaps,  he  did  not  as  yet 
fully  believe  in  the  fate  that  awaited  him ;  but 
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hoped  that  his  intended  plea  of  lunacy  would 
bear  him  safely  through  his  troubles.  Alas ! 
he  little  knew  the  policy  of  the  existing 
government,  which  could  not  then  aflPord  to  ex- 
asperate the  people  by  allowing  a  nobleman  to 
escape  the  penalty  of  such  a  deed  as  he  had 
perpetrated,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he 
was  subject  occasionally  to  paroxysms  of  fury 
inconsistent  with  a  sound  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ministers  calculated  on  the  advantage 
and  popularity  which  could  not  fail  to  accrue 
to  them  by  an  exhibition  of  that  ^^  even-handed 
justice,^^  which  should  condemn  to  the  Tyburn 
gallows  a  proud  Earl  of  high  and  ancient  lineage, 
and  who  boasted  of  an  alliance  to  royalty.  His 
ignominious  end  was  thus  predetermined. 

Previously  to  the  trial.  Lord  Ferrers  was 
frequently  visited  by  Mr.  Foxston;  but  the 
circumstances  of  mitigation  promised  by  the 
Earl  never  came  to  light.     How  could  they  ? 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


FOXSTON'S    CONFESSION. 


I  dare  not  move  my  dim  eyes  any  way : 
Despair  behind,  and  death  before,  doth  cast 
Such  terror,  and  my  feeble  flesh  doth  waste 
By  sin  in  it,  which  it  towards  hell  doth  weigh. 

DONNE. 

Mr.  Foxston  became  daily  more  depressed 
in  mind,  and  infirm  in  body.  "  The  perilous 
load  that  weighed  upon  his  heart^^  grew  more 
and  more  intolerable.  No  longer,  as  formerly, 
was  he  able  to  derive  consolation  from  nightly 
vigils  at  his  sister^s  grave.  The  fond  hallucina- 
tion had  worn  itself  out :  the  delusion  had 
ceased :  his  exhausted  imagination  yielded  to 
reality :  the  tomb  refused  to  give  up  its  dead 
to  his  phantasy,  and  words  of  hope  were  no 
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more  whispered  mysteriously  on  the  midnight 
air.  He  ceased  to  see  visions ;  and,  with  the 
return  of  constant  reason,  returned  despair. 

He  at  length  resolved  to  disclose  the  fatal 
truths  that  burthened  his  mind;  and  having, 
during  his  attendance  at  Divine  service  in 
Paddington  church,  been  much  impressed  with 
the  fervor,  eloquence,  and  holy  bearing  of 
the  minister  of  the  parish,  he  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  that  clergyman  :— 

Manor  House,  Paddington, 
March  16th,  1760. 

*'  Reverend  Sir. 

"  You  must  have  often  felt  surprise  in 
observing  that  though  I  have  been  a  constant 
attendant  at  your  church,  I  should  never  once 
have  partaken  of  the  Holy  Communion.  It 
is  not.  Sir,  that  I  have  not  longed  to  do  so, 
but  that  I  dared  not.  Laden  as  I  am  with  sin, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  approach  the  Lord's 
table.  My  own  acts  had  shut  me  out  from 
that  most  comforting  Sacrament.     I  dreaded 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


FOXSTON'S    CONFESSION. 


I  dare  not  move  ray  dim  eyes  any  way  : 
Despair  behind,  and  death  before,  doth  cast 
Such  terror,  and  my  feeble  flesh  doth  waste 
By  sin  in  it,  which  it  towards  hell  doth  weigh. 

DONNE. 

Mr.  Foxston  became  daily  more  depressed 
in  mind,  and  infirm  in  body.  "  The  perilous 
load  that  weighed  upon  his  heart"  grew  more 
and  more  intolerable.  No  longer,  as  formerly, 
was  he  able  to  derive  consolation  from  nightly 
vigils  at  his  sister's  grave.  The  fond  hallucina- 
tion had  worn  itself  out :  the  delusion  had 
ceased :  his  exhausted  imagination  yielded  to 
reality :  the  tomb  refused  to  give  up  its  dead 
to  his  phantasy,  and  words  of  hope  were  no 
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more  whispered  mysteriously  on  the  midnight 
air.  He  ceased  to  see  visions ;  and,  with  the 
return  of  constant  reason,  returned  despair. 

He  at  length  resolved  to  disclose  the  fatal 
truths  that  burthened  his  mind;  and  having, 
during  his  attendance  at  Divine  service  in 
Paddington  church,  been  much  impressed  with 
the  fervor,  eloquence,  and  holy  bearing  of 
the  minister  of  the  parish,  he  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  that  clergyman  :^ 

Manor  House,  Paddington, 
March  16th,  1760. 

"  Reverend  Sir. 

"  You  must  have  often  felt  surprise  in 
observing  that  though  I  have  been  a  constant 
attendant  at  your  church,  I  should  never  once 
have  partaken  of  the  Holy  Communion.  It 
is  not.  Sir,  that  I  have  not  longed  to  do  so, 
but  that  I  dared  not.  Laden  as  I  am  with  sin, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  approach  the  Lord's 
table.  My  own  acts  had  shut  me  out  from 
that  most  comforting  Sacrament.     I  dreaded 
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Mr.  Spenser  was  lost  in  astonishment  at 
this  application  on  the  part  of  his  neighbour^ 
the  Squire,  whose  letter  he  had  no  sooner 
read,  than,  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his 
sacred  functions,  he  repaired  to  the  Manor 
House.  Gregory  being  absent  on  one  of  his 
preaching  excursions,  Foxston  was  sitting  alone 
in  the  Room  of  the  Shadow,  when  the  good 
clergyman^s  name  was  announced  to  him. 

^*  Bring  him  to  me,'*  said  Foxston  to  the 
servant ;  "  and  on  no  account  suffer  me  to  be 
disturbed  while  he  is  here.'* 

In  a  few  moments,  Mr.  Spenser  entered  the 
room.  Foxston's  countenance,  as  he  rose  to 
receive  his  guest,  was  like  death.  He  had 
wrought  himself  up,  by  a  violent  effort,  to 
reveal  his  crimes ;  but  he  was  unprepared  for 
so  sudden  a  visit  on  the  part  of  the  pastor. 
It  seemed  to  stun  him,  and  he  gasped  for 
breath.     The  dreaded  hour  had  arrived. 

Seeing  the  mortal  agony  of  the  Squire,  the 
pious  minister  endeavoured  to  sooth  his  suffer- 
ings— bade    him  be    of    good    cheer — hoped 
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that  his  letter  was  only  the  offspring  of  a 
sick  imagination — but  professed  himself  ready 
to  listen  attentively  to  all  he  had  to  impart. 
He  reminded  Foxston  of  the  all-bountiful 
nature  of  God^s  mercy ;  and  told  him  that  even 
if  his  situation  was  indeed  as  forlorn  as  that 
described  in  his  letter,  nothing  would  be  denied 
to  sincere  contrition. 

Foxston  bowed  his  head,  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

'^  Are  you  ready  now,  Mr.  Foxston,  to 
^  open  your  grief,'  and  receive  my  counsel,  or 
do  you  require  an  interval  for  preparation?'' 
asked  Mr.  Spenser. 

"  Now,  O,  now!''  returned  Foxston. 
"  Death  is  not  far  off.  Let  me  not  delay,  lest 
the  season  may  come  wherein  there  can  be  no 
prayers,  no  tears,  no  pouring  out  of  the  heart 
in  trembhng  supplication." 

The  clergyman  exclaimed,  in  the  language 
of  the  Ritual,  "  I,  for  my  part,  am  ready." 

Having  sent  to  the  parsonage  house,  to  pre- 
pare his  family  for  his  absence  till  a  late  hour. 
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for  night  had  already  set  in,  Mr,  Spenser 
desired  his  penitent  to  cast  off  the  weight 
which  crushed  his  conscience;  adding,  '^Know 
you  not  who  it  is  that  says,  '  Come  unto  me 
all  ye  who  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest  ?' '' 

"  Blessed  words  !^'  exclaimed  the  penitent. 
*^  But  can  they  reach  to  such  as  me  ?^* 

"  To  you — to  all !"  eagerly  exclaimed 
the  minister.  "  That  something  of  extreme 
peril  besets  you,  my  friend,  I  am  now  convinced 
by  your  looks  of  despair,  by  your  tear-fraught 
eyes,  and  by  the  failing  tones  of  your  voice. 
Kneel — kneel  with  me  !  O,  Thou/'  continued 
he,  with  uplifted  eyes,  *^who  dwelleth  in 
heaven,  and  who  looketh  down  with  an  eye  of 
pity,  rather  than  of  vengeance,  on  the  wretched 
practices  of  us  poor,  deluded,  sin-prone  mortals 
— who,  in  Thy  infinite  mercy,  maketh  allow- 
ance for  our  infirmities — who  will  hear  our 
cry  when  we  shriek  to  Thee  for  pardon — who 
'  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather 
that  he   may  turn   from  his  wickedness  and 
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live/ — behold  us  now  in  humble  supplication 
at  the  feet  of  Thy  incomprehensible  majesty, 
and  hide  not  Thy  face  from  our  prayer  : 

*  Hear  us,  O  hear  us,  Lord  !     To  thee 
A  sinner  is  more  music,  when  he  prays, 

Than  spheres,  or  angel's  praises  be 
In  panegyric  Allelujas. 

Hear  us !  for  till  Thou  hear  us,  Lord, 
We  know  not  what  to  say  : 
Thine  ear  to  our  sighs,  tears,  thoughts,  gives  voice  and  word . 
OThou,  who  Satan  heard'st  in  Job's  sick  day. 
Hear  thyself  now,  for  Thou  in  us  dost  pray  1'  " 

Foxston's  heart  swelled  as  if  it  would  burst 
while  he  hstened  to  the  pastor's  solemn  and  fer- 
vent language,  and  to  the  grand  hnes  which 
he  cited  from  the  "  Litany"  of  Dr.  Donne.  He 
did  not  rise  from  his  knees  till  bidden  to  do  so 
by  Mr.  Spenser,  who  then  desired  him  to  open 
his  confession. 

"  Prepare  yourself.  Reverend  Sir,'^  said 
Foxston,  "  to  listen  to  a  story  of  the  blackest 
guilt.  My  offences  against  God  and  man  may 
all  be  traced  to  the  accursed  gaming-table. 
Born  to  fortune,  I  lost  all  in  dice  and  cards ; 

VOL.    III.  K 
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and,  having  thrown  away  my  property,  sacri- 
ficed my  honour,  and  became  the  wretched 
creature  you  now  see  before  you.  Forgetting 
that  I  had  been  a  gentleman,  I  sank  so  low  in 
my  ruin  as  to  practice  the  vile  tricks  of  a  sharper 
against  others,  as  such  tricks  had  formerly  been 
practised  against  me.  I  drank  hard,  and  plunged 
in  every  kind  of  dissipation,  until,  at  length, 
want  came  upon  me,  like  an  armed  man.  Had 
not  the  kindness  of  a  widowed  sister  interposed, 
I  should  have  been  without  food,  without  decent 
clothing,  without  home.  But  her  efforts  were 
all  frustrated  by  my  vicious  dissipation ;  for  so 
abject  and  unprincipled  had  I  become,  that 
I  never  made  the  least  attempt  to  regain,  by 
industry,  something  of  the  respectability  I  had 
lost ;  and  as  long  as  I  could  wring  a  shilling 
from  my  good  sister,  I  continued  to  frequent 
low  hells,  and  to  lurk  with  vile  companions  in 
pot-houses  frequented  by  thieves  and  desperate 
men,  squandering  in  villainous  debauchery  the 
money  she  gave  me  as  a  means  of  bettering 
my  condition.     My  sin  in  this  was  the  greater. 
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inasmuch  as,  not  long  after  the  death  of 
our  father,  of  whom  1  was  sole  executor,  I 
defrauded  my  sister  of  the  portion  bequeathed 
to  her.  I  knew  moreover  that  at  the  time  she 
assisted  me  with  frequent  sums,  she  subsisted 
entirely  on  a  small  income  settled  on  her  by 
her  late  husband. 

Finding  that  her  eflforts  and  sacrifices  were 
all  in  vain,  and  that  I  was  mostly  intoxicated 
when  I  appUed  to  her  for  money,  she  at  length 
said  she  would  no  longer  supply  funds  for  my 
vices,  and  finally  forbade  me  to  enter  her 
house.  We  quarrelled :  she  \\dth  heartfelt 
lamentations  over  my  depravity — I  Tivdth  feel- 
ings of  bitter  hatred  against  her. 

"At  this  period,  now  fourteen  years  ago, 
I  formed  a  desperate  acquaintance  '^'ith  a 
ruffian — a  cut-throat — a  house-breaker  of  the 
name  of  Gabel,  from  whom '^ 

"  How  V  interrupted  the  clerg)^man,  "  was 
that  the  man  whose  intended  assassination  of 
my  young  friend  Bernard  you  prevented,  and 
whom  you  slew  in  self-defence  }'' 
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"  The  very  same,''  answered  Foxston. 
"  Though  I  had  not  seen  him  for  many  years, 
I  recognised  him  after  death  by  the  strongly- 
marked  pecuharity  of  his  visage.  I  was 
about  to  say  that  from  Gabel  I  was  debased 
enough  to  accept  meat  and  drink,  and — God 
forgive  me  ! — to  be  concerned  with  him  in 
some  of  his  midnight  thefts.  To  this  wretch, 
I,  a  still  greater  wretch — for  I  had  been  well 
educated,  and  brought  up  in  lofty  principles 
of  honour — mentioned  the  quarrel  with  my 
sister,  and  its  cause.  *  If  she  won't  give  you 
money,'  said  Gabel,  ^  why  it's  plain  you  must 
take  it.  She  has  plenty  of  plate,  you  tell  me, 
and  not  a  little  coin.  You  know  the  where- 
abouts of  the  premises.  We  must  enter  them 
some  night,  and  ransack  the  drawers.  What 
do  you  say  ?' 

"  The  proposal  filled  me  with  inexpressible 
abhorrence.  I  turned  with  loathing  from  my 
companion,  and  forbade  him  to  renew  the 
subject.  ^  As  you  like,'  said  he :  ^  I  only 
meant  to  serve  you.  You  must  think  for  your- 
self another  time.' 
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"  When  next  I  sought  for  aid  from  Gabel, 
he  flatly  refused  me,  saying  that  if  I 
would  not  take  his  advice,  I  should  not 
eat  his  food.  The  wretch  soon  saw  that 
I  was  in  the  power  of  the  worst  of  tempters, 
want ;  and  accordingly  he  again  spoke  of  his 
project  of  robbing  my  sister.  ^  There'll  be  no 
occasion,  you  know,  for  any  personal  violence,' 
said  he.  ^  You  can  tell  where  the  things  are 
kept.  We  can  make  the  crack  without  noise. 
She'llhe  little  or  none  the  worse  for  missing  a  few 
guineas  and  a  few  spoons,  and  think  how  much 
better  you'll  be  with  money  in  pocket,  and  a 
good  coat  to  your  back.' 

"  O,  Sir !  behold  the  degrading  fall  of  a 
gambler  into  crime.  Goaded  by  my  necessities, 
and  maddened  by  perpetual  drinking,  I  now 
listened,  though  not  without  a  shudder,  to  the 
nefarious  scheme.  Under  the  idea  that  no 
bodily  harm  would  be  perpetrated,  I  consented 
to  lead  the  midnight  attack  on  my  sister's 
home — a  lonely  place  in  a  village  near  London ; 
and  in  company  with  Gabel  and  another  man 
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(a  ruffian  who  had  flown  from  Bath  in  conse- 
quence of  some  act  of  violence  by  him  there 
committed),  repaired  to  the  spot.  Here  I 
disguised  my  face  with  a  mask,  and  placed 
something  in  my  mouth  to  alter  the  tones  of 
my  voice.  In  a  little  time  we  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  fastenings  and  in  entering  the 
house. 

"  That  dreadful  moment  is  burnt  into  my  me- 
mory. On  mounting  to  the  bed-room  whither 
I  knew  my  sister's  plate  and  gold  were  carried 
every  night,  I  saw  to  my  utter  consternation, 
a  boy  standing,  hke  a  protecting  angel,  at  that 
dead  hour,  on  the  stairs  head.  I  fell  back  in 
momentary  dismay.  The  effect  on  my  nerves 
of  perpetual  intoxication,  had  made  me  super- 
stitious ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  child  moving 
about  the  house  at  that  hour,  seemed  therefore 
like  a  supernatural  interposition.  I  was  about 
to  retreat.  O,  would  to  God  I  had  done  so  ! 
But  Gabel  rallied  me ;  and  having  bound  the 
youth,  for  whose  presence  at  that  time  even 
the  practised   ruffian   could   not   account,  we 
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proceeded  to  my  sister's  chamber.     The  youth 
was  your  young  friend  Hugh  Bernard. 

^^  Now,  Sir,  you  will  hear  the  damning  act 
of  my  life — the  deed  that,  more  than  any  other 
of  my  iniquities,  smites  my  conscience  with 
perpetual  blows  of  agony.  My  sister  awoke — 
refused  to  yield  her  store — and,  as  I  held  a 
pistol  to  her  head,  hoping  to  intimidate  her 
into  compliance,  but  not  meditating  any  fatal 
purpose,  she  uttered  some  words  indicating 
that  she  suspected  the  ill-disguised  tones  of 
my  speech,  clutched  the  mask  from  my  face, 
and  saw  me,  her  brother,  at  her  bedside  as  a 
midnight  robber !  Scared  by  overwhelming 
shame — fearful  as  to  what  might  ensue  on  so 
horrible  a  discovery — maddened  at  being 
detected  in  the  commission  of  such  a  mon- 
strous crime — and  being  almost  in  a  state  of 
dehrium  from  the  drams  I  had  recklessly 
swallowed,  I  pulled  the  trigger  of  my  pistol, 
and  my  sister  fell  on  her  pillow  a  bleeding 
corpse.  Where  was  then  Thy  thunder-bolt 
O  God  !" 
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The  miserable  man  sank  back  exhausted  in 
his  chair,  and  Mr.  Spenser  looked  aghast  with 
wonder  and  speechless  horror. 

"  All  is  not  yet  told/'  resumed  Foxston 
after  a  pause.  "  I  must  not  shrink  from  my 
task,  harrowing  as  it  is.  My  dark  and  hellish 
deeds  must  be  fully  revealed  ! 

"  The  dying  screams  of  my  sister  roused  the 
house.  Shouts  of  '  murder  !'  sounded  in  our 
ears,  mingled  with  the  opening  of  doors,  and 
the  sound  of  feet.  I  and  my  companions, 
rushing  in  alarm  out  of  the  premises,  succeeded 
in  reaching  our  place  of  concealment  in  London. 
As  we  were  not  pursued,  we  considered  our- 
selves safe  from  danger  of  detection.  I  had  to 
endure  a  series  of  low  and  bitter  invectives  from 
Gabel  for  my  precipitancy  in  firing  the  pistol, 
by  which  our  flight  was  compelled  before  we 
had  secured  any  plunder.  But  what  were  the 
rebukes  of  this  man,  to  the  torture  which 
racked  my  own  heart,  in  brooding  over  the 
unparalleled  atrocity  I  had  committed  ? 

"  To  quiet  the  frenzy  of  thought,  I  again 
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drank  deeply ;  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
went,  in  a  day  or  two,  to  the  house  of  my 
murdered  sister,  accompanied  by  a  knavish 
lawyer ;  when,  having  declared  myself  to  be  the 
brother  of  the  deceased,  and  her  heir  at  law 
(she  being  childless),  I  and  my  companion 
proceeded  to  search  for  a  will.  We  were  not 
long  in  finding  one  in  her  own  hand-writing 
and  not  witnessed,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
my  sister's  income  from  her  late  husband 
would  cease  with  her  death ;  but  that  she  had 
gradually  accumulated  a  sum  in  the  public 
funds  which  she  bequeathed  to  two  orphan 
children  (a  boy  and  a  girl)  of  whom  she  was 
the  guardian.  This  will  we  destroyed :  I 
administered  to  the  property  as  heir  at  law; 
received  the  money;  turned  the  orphans 
adrift  on  the  world ;  and  commenced  a  new 
career  of  dissipation. 

"  But  the  money  so  acquired,  did  not  last 
long.  Gabel,  Jack  Dust  (the  other  house- 
breaker) and  the  lawyer  had  all  claims  on  it, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  satisfy  their  exactions. 

K  3 
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In    a    short  time^  I    was    again  without    the 
means  of  Ufe. 

"  I  should  have  told  you  that  for  a  year  or 
two  I  had  been  in  a  sort  of  intimacy  with  Lord 
Ferrers  (the  culprit  now  confined  in  the 
Tower),  to  whose  nefarious  schemes  at  play, 
and  other  profligacies,  I  lent  myself  a  willing 
agent.  A  few  years  after  the  perpetration  of 
my  unutterable  deed  of  cruelty  in  my  sister's 
house,  I  chanced  to  meet  one  of  the  orphans 
whom  I  had  defrauded  of  their  legacy.  It  was 
the  female,  who  had  now  grown  into  a  fine 
girl  of  nineteen.  She  was  chaste  and  honest, 
but  struggling  with  distress,  the  almost  irre- 
sistible corrupter.  Will  it  be  believed  that  I 
betrayed  this  suffering,  friendless  creature  into 
the  libertine  arms  of  Lord  Ferrers  !  Alas, 
Sir !''  added  Foxston,  smiting  his  fore  head, 
"  can  there  be  pardon  for  such  as  I  ?" 

"  I  am  lost  in  wonder  at  your  dreadful 
recital,"  answered  Mr.  Spenser ;  "  and  know 
not  what  to  say  till  T  shall  have  strengthened 
myself  by  prayer  and  meditation.     Meanwhile, 
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let  me  earnestly  admonish  you  against  despair 
— the  most  fatal  agent  of  Satan." 

"  Even  for  this,  I  bless  you !"  exclaimed 
Foxston. 

"  Have  you  anything  more  to  disclose?" 
demanded  the  clergyman.  "  Your  present 
mode  of  life  is  strangely  irreconcileable  with 
your  story.  Unless  you  make  a  plenary  con- 
fession, I  may  not  beseech  the  most  High  to 
direct  me  in  my  duty.'^ 

'^  Listen  yet  a  httle  longer,"  returned 
Foxston.  "  Nothing  shall  be  hidden  from  you. 
The  last  act  of  infamy  I  have  just  detailed,  was 
no  sooner  committed,  than  Lord  Ferrers,  for 
whose  sake  I  had  plunged  my  soul  in  deeper 
guilt,  estranged  ,  himself  from  me  without 
provocation,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  plotted  with  Gabel,  with  whom  I 
had  made  his  Lordship  acquainted,  to  get 
rid  of  me  by  inducing  me  under  false,  but 
specious  promises,  to  go  to  Jamaica.  I  had 
not  long  arrived  in  the  colony  before  I  found 
how  I  had  been  deceived  by  Ferrers  and 
Gabel. '^ 
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Foxston  now  proceeded  to  relate  to  Mr. 
Spenser  what  had  occurred  on  his  meeting 
Hugh  Bernard  in  Spanish  Town,  with  which 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 

"  In  my  state  of  contrition  which  soon 
followed  this  meeting,"  he  continued,  "  I  one 
day  opened  a  packet  of  letters  which  I  found  in 
my  sister's  house,  and  which,  seeing  them  to  be 
of  no  value,  I  had  not  at  the  time  of  the  robbery 
inspected.  They  remained  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trunk  which  enclosed  my  apparel  and  the  few 
other  effects  I  had  packed  up  for  my  removal  to 
the  Colony.  Though  during  the  monotony  of 
the  voyage,  I  often  longed  to  beguile  the  time 
by  investigating  these  papers,  my  whole  frame 
so  trembled  when  I  touched  the  packet,  that  I 
could  not  summon  courage  to  untie  the  cord 
that  bound  it.  But  having  now  abjured  drink- 
ing, and  vowed  to  live  a  life  of  penitence,  the 
memory  of  my  sister  assumed  a  new  charac- 
ter, and  was  cherished  by  me  with  profound  me- 
lancholy, rather  than  banished  with  shame  and 
terror.  I  thought,  with  deep  contrition,  of  all 
she  had  done  for  me,  and  of  the  sanguinary  act 
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I  had  perpetrated  :  everything  she  had  touched 
became  sacred,  and  I  betook  myself  to  the 
perusal  of  the  papers  she  had  so  carefully  pre- 
served. Among  them  I  found  a  statement 
addressed  to  Hugh  and  Judith  Bernard,  to  be 
opened  after  her  death. 

"  In  this,  I  discovered  a  new  cause  for  re- 
morse. Though  professing  to  be  only  their 
guardian,  it  appeared  that  she  was  in  reality  the 
mother  of  Hugh  and  Judith.  In  her  youth  she 
had  become  acquainted  with  one  of  the  numer- 
ous sons  of  Robert,  the  first  Earl  Ferrers. 
Though  this  gentleman  was  several  years  older 
than  my  sister,  a  secret  attachment  existed  be- 
tween them  :  it  was,  to  use  her  own  expression, 
^  the  fondest  intensity  of  love,'  though  care- 
fully concealed  and  unsuspected  by  their 
friends.  Jane  Foxston,  the  daughter  of  a 
country  gentleman  of  independent  property — 
lady  by  birth  and  education — would  have  been 
a  not  unworthy  match  for  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Shirley ;  but  unfortunately  before  this  scion  of 
a  noble  house  knew  my  sister,  he  had  suffered 
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himself,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  family,  to  be 
betrothed  to  his  cousin, — an  engagement  which 
he  could  not  break,  though  the  state  of  health 
of  the  bride  elect  rendered  it  uncertain  when 
the  union  could  take  place. 

"  How  shall  I  tell  the  remainder  of  my 
sister's  narrative?  After  the  death  of  my 
father,  she,  like  myself,  forgot  her  honour  and 
her  family  pride,  and,  under  a  promise  of 
marriage,  should  Mr.  Shirley's  cousin  die  (an 
event  which  seemed  near  at  hand)  listened  to 
the  protestations  of  her  lover — protestations 
made  in  perfect  sincerity — and  became  the 
mother  of  two  illegitimate  children, — twins. 

"  My  sister's  shame,  she  states,  was  kept 
from  the  knowledge  of  her  relatives.  Being, 
at  this  time,  of  age,  and  her  own  mistress,  she 
left  home  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  Bath  where 
the  children  were  born  and  nursed,  and  where 
Mr.  Shirley  visited  her  with  unceasing  tender- 
ness and  solicitude.  In  reading  this  narrative, 
addressed,  as  posthumous  information  to  the 
children,  I  was  impressed  with  a  conviction  that 
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Mr.  Shirley  would  have  kept  his  plight  to  Jane 
had  he  lived.  His  cousin  expired  in  about  a  year 
after  the  birth  of  my  sister's  offspring ;  but,  alas, 
for  the  mother  and  infants  !  he  himself,  a  few 
days  previously  to  the  moment  that  would 
have  set  him  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his 
heart,  and,  in  some  measure,  to  redeem  my  sis- 
ter's honour,  met  a  violent  death  in  a  duel.  It 
was  by  my  accursed  hands  that  he  fell, — not  in  a 
quarrel  arising  out  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Jane  (for  that  I  never  knew  till  I  read  the 
posthumous  manuscript)  but  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  at  the  gaming-table,  in  which 
I  was  the  fraudulent  aggressor.  It  was  in  a 
feigned  name  that  I  met  him. 

"  I  should  have  told  you  that  two  years 
after  Mr.  Shirley^s  death,  my  sister  married  a 
Mr.  HolUs.  She  had  not  courage  (in  this, 
poor  soul !  she  was  wrong),  to  tell  him  of  her 
former  connexion ;  and  thus,  she  says,  another 
motive  existed  forprofessingherself  to  be  merely 
guardian  of  the  children,  and  for  bringing  them 
up  in  the  false  sur-name  she  had  given  them. 
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*^  The  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
children  came  entirely  from  Mr.  Shirley,  as 
Jane  had  lost,  through  my  depravity,  the 
money  left  by  our  father  as  her  portion. 
Subsequently  to  Mr.  Shirley's  death,  his 
brother  Henry,  the  third  Earl  Ferrers,  con- 
tinued to  supply  the  payment ;  but  the  year 
after  the  present  Earl  succeeded  to  the  title, 
the  allowance  was  forbidden  by  him  to  be  con- 
tinued. It  was  not  long  after  my  sister  had 
the  misfortune  to  hear  of  the  serious  diminu- 
tion of  her  means,  that  she  was  destroyed  by 
me  !  Monster  that  I  am  !  I  thus  inflicted 
death  on  the  parents — betrayed  the  daughter 
(my  own  niece)  to  shame  and  ruin — and  threw 
the  son  in  poverty  on  a  friendless  world !  I 
shudder  as  I  think  of  futurity.  What  must  I 
do  to  be  saved  ?  Or  rather  is  not  hope  denied 
to  one  whose  transgressions  have  been  so 
manifold — so  horrible  as  mine  ?" 

The  good  pastor  was  for  some  time  silent, 
as  being  occupied  in  self-communion.  At 
length,  he  spoke : 
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^•'  Wonder-stricken  as   I  feel  at  your  fear- 
ful story,  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  should 
have  given  way  to  despair.     But  despair  is,  in 
itself,   transgression.     Even   toward   you,  the 
vengeance  of  your  Maker  may  be  stayed  by 
heartfelt  repentance.     Let  us   remember  that 
God  willeth  that  every  man  should  be   saved. 
It  is  never  too  late  to  repent.     Hope  may  be 
cherished  without  presumption;   fear  be  felt 
without  desperation.     You  tell  me  you  have 
suffered,  during  ten  long  years,  the  unmitigated 
torments  of  penance.     If  your  contrition  has 
been  real — if,  when  you  lamented  your  crimes, 
you  could  truly  say,  with  Job,  '  I  abhor  myself 
and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes,'    I  may  bid  you 
hope.     From  my  own  knowledge  of  the  recent 
passages  of  your  life,  I  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  your   penitence ;   and,   according   to   mine 
ofiBce,   I   bid   you   partake   of  the  Sacrament 
which  I  shall  administer  next  Sunday  !" 

"  Thanks !  thanks  !  a  dying  man's  thanks 
for  this  inexpressible  comfort !"  ejaculated 
Foxston. 
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"  I  trust,  meanwhile/'  resumed  Mr.  Spenser, 
"  that,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  penitent  to  repair, 
as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  mischief  that  has 
resulted  from  his  crimes,  you  have  not  been 
remiss  in  this  important  duty.  You  are  now 
apparently  wealthy.  Is  the  possession  of  this 
wealth  free  from  taint  ?'' 

"You  shall  judge,''  replied  Foxston.  And 
he  then  told  the  minister,  how  he  had  become 
possessed  of  the  Whalesby  property,  and  that 
he  had  recovered  great  part  of  his  patrimonial 
estates  from  the  knaves  who  had  cheated  him 
at  play. 

"  I  have  heard  the  melancholy  story  of  the 
Judith  Bernard  of  whom  you  speak,''  observed 
the  clergyman.  "I  officiated  at  her  funeral. 
Her  remains  lie  in  this  church  yard." 

'^Yes,"  returned  Foxston,  "close  to  those 
of  her  mother,  my  sister." 

"  Have  you  made  restitution  to  the  survivor, 
Hugh  Bernard  ?" 

This  question  was  also  answered  to  Mr. 
Spenser's  satisfaction.     He  was  told  that  Hugh 
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was  not  only  now  independent  in  circumstances, 
but  that,  by  Foxston's  will,  he  and  his  nephew 
(Judith's  child)  would  inherit  all  the  Squire's 
possessions. 

"  One  thing  more,"  said  Foxston,  '^  before 
we  part.  You  see  before  you  a  criminal — a 
murderer,  whose  life  is  forfeited  to  the  laws  of 
his  country.  One  of  my  accomplices  is  dead — 
the  other,  if  he  still  live,  dares  not,  on  his  own 
account,  speak.  You,  therefore,  may  be  called 
the  sole  depository  of  the  unsuspected  secret. 
Still,  if  you  think  I  should  surrender  myself  to 
justice,  speak  !  and  it  shall  be  done.  I  am  over- 
whelmed with  self-conviction — plunged  in  the 
most  abject  depths  of  remorse — and  ashamed 
to  lift  my  eyes  to  those  of  my  fellow  men. 
What  terror  then,  can  death  have  for  me  ?  Still, 
if  it  be  possible,  take  pity  on  the  infirmity 
which  shrinks  from  public  execution  :  think  of 
the  natural  horror  a  man,  educated  as  I  have 
been,  must  feel  at  the  prospect  of  a  savage  pa- 
rade to  the  gallows — to  be  dragged  through  the 
streets  exposed  to  the  heartless  curiosity — the 
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yells — the  grins  of  a  ferocious  mob.  Besides,  I 
feel  that  the  hand  of  death  is  upon  me,  and 
that  the  loathsome  office  of  the  hangman  would 
be  anticipated.^* 

"  Hold  \"  exclaimed  the  clergyman.  "  That 
which  has  been  confided  to  me,  as  a  minister  of 
God's  word,  I  will  never  divulge.  '  Go  and  sin 
no  more  !'  And  now,"  continued  he,  in  a  voice 
of  emotion  which  he  could  scarcely  control, 
"  let  us  once  more  pray  !'^ 

They  knelt ;  and  having  offered  up  a  tearful 
petition  to  the  Most  High,  the  penitent  and 
the  priest  separated  for  the  night. 
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Death  and  dreadfulnesse  call  on 
To  the  gen'rall  session  ; 
To  whose  dismall  barre,  we  there 
All  accompts  must  come  to  cleere. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE     TRIAL. 


All  these  accused  him  strongly,  which  he  fain 
Would  have  flung  from  him,  but,  indeed,  he  could  not. 
And  so  his  peers,  upon  this  evidence, 
Have  found  him  guilty.  shakspeare. 


On  the  16tli  of  April  1760,  the  Earl,  having 
been  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  two  months  and 
two  days,  was  brought  to  his  trial  in  Westmin- 
ster-Hall. Lord  Henley  of  the  Grange,  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  great-seal,  being  constituted 
Lord  High  Steward  on  this  solemn  occasion. 
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proceeded  from  Powis- House  with  five  coaclies 
and  his  state  coach,  eight  sergeants  at  arms,  with 
pursuivants  at  arms,  attended  by  the  judges, 
masters  of  chancery,  and  clerks  of  the  crown, 
with  the  high  constable  and  petty  constables  of 
Westminster  to  the  House  of  Peers. 

At  the  upper  end  of  this  venerable  seat  of 
justice,  was  placed  a  chair  of  state  for  his 
Majesty  under  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet. 
Before  it,  on  a  rich  Turkey  carpet,  one  step 
beneath  the  throne,  was  a  chair,  splendidly 
decorated,  for  the  Lord  High  Steward.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  throne,  a  tent  was  erected 
for  the  reception  of  the  royal  family;  and 
another  on  the  left  side  for  the  great  ofiScers  of 
the  crown.  In  the  front  of  the  throne  were 
woolpacks  covered  with  crimson  cloth  ;  and  on 
either  hand  seats  for  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  Court  of 
Justice,  exactly  opposite  to  the  chair  of  state, 
was  the  bar,  at  which  the  prisoner  was  to  be 
placed. 

This  high  court  of  judicature  occupied  the 
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middle  of  the  spacious  hall ;  and,  on  either 
side,  seats  were  erected,  gradually  rising  almost 
to  the  roof,  filled  with  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  most  splendid 
assembly  of  peeresses,  other  ladies,  and  persons 
of  distinction. 

Altogether  the  scene  was  grand  and  im- 
posing in  the  highest  degree. 

Out  of  doors,  the  whole  way  from  Charing- 
Cross  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  lined  with 
crowds. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  the  Peers  in  their 
robes,  attended  by  a  grand  retinue,  came  from 
their  own  house  into  the  court,  and  after 
his  Majesty's  Commission  had  been  read,  and 
other  preUminary  forms  observed,  Lord  Ferrers 
was  brought  to  the  bar  by  the  deputy  governor 
of  the  Tower,  having  the  axe  carried  before 
him  by  the  gentleman-gaoler,  who  stood  with 
it  on  the  left  hand  of  the  prisoner,  with  the 
edge  turned  from  him.  When  he  approached 
the  bar,  the  Earl  made  three  reverences, 
and  fell  on  his  knees.     Then,  being  bidden  by 
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the  Lord  High  Steward  to  rise,  he  stood  up 
and  bowed  to  the  house,  which  compliment 
was  returned  him. 

Proclamation  having  been  made  for  silence, 
the  Lord  High  Steward,  addressing  the  prisoner, 
said, 

"Laurence  Earl  Ferrers,  You  are  brought 
to  this  bar  to  receive  your  trial,  upon  a  charge 
of  the  murder  of  John  Johnson ;  an  accusa- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  crime,  and  the  persons 
who  make  it  (the  grand  Jury  of  the  county  of 
Leicester,  the  place  of  your  Lordship's  re- 
sidence), of  the  most  solemn  and  serious 
nature. 

"  Yet,  my  Lord,  you  may  consider  it  but  as 
an  accusation ;  for  the  greatest  or  meanest 
subject  of  this  kingdom  (such  is  the  tenderness 
of  our  law)  cannot  be  convicted  capitally,  but 
by  a  charge  made  by  twelve  good  and  lawful 
men,  and  a  verdict  found  by  the  same  number 
of  his  equals  at  the  least. 

"  My  Lord,  in  this  period  of  the  proceed- 
ings, while  your  Lordship  stands  only  as  ac- 
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cused,  I  touch  but  gently  on  the  offence  charged 
upon  your  Lordship ;  yet,  for  your  own  sake, 
it  behoves  me  strongly  to  mark  the  nature  of 
the  judicature  before  which  you  now  appear. 

"  It  is  a  happiness  resulting  from  your  Lord- 
ship's birth  and  the  constitution  of  this  country, 
that  your  Lordship  is  now  to  be  tried  by  your 
Peers  in  full  ParUament.  What  greater  conso- 
lation can  be  suggested  to  a  person  in  your 
unhappy  circumstances,  than  to  be  reminded, 
that  you  are  to  be  tried  by  a  set  of  judges,  , 
whose  sagacity  and  penetration  no  material 
circumstances  in  evidence  can  escape,  and 
whose  justice  nothing  can  influence  or  pervert  ? 

"This  consideration,  if  your  Lordship  is 
conscious  of  innocence,  must  free  your  mind 
from  any  perturbation  that  the  solemnity  of 
such  a  trial  might  excite;  it  will  render  the 
charge,  heavy  as  it  is,  unembarrassing,  and 
leave  your  Lordship  firm  and  composed,  to 
avail  yourself  of  every  mode  of  defence  that 
the  most  equal  and  humane  laws  admit  of. 

'•  Your  Lordship,  pursuant  to  the  course  of 
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this  judicature,  hath  been  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  the  indictment,  and  hath  had  your  own 
counsel  assigned ;  you  are  therefore  enabled  to 
make  such  defence  as  is  most  for  your  benefit 
and  advantage.  If  your  Lordship  shall  put 
yourself  on  trial,  you  must  be  assured  to 
meet  with  nothing  but  justice,  candour,  and 
impartiality. 

"  Before  I  conclude,  I  am,  by  command  of 
the  House,  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  and  all 
other  persons  who  have  occasion  to  speak  to 
the  court,  during  the  trial,  that  they  are  to 
address  themselves  to  the  Lords  in  general,  and 
not  to  any  lord  in  particular .^^ 

The  Attorney- General  (Mr.  Pratt,  afterwards 
Earl  Camden)  now  opened  the  case,  and 
pleaded  with  more  than  usual  zeal  against  the 
prisoner,  concluding  his  speech  by  declaring 
that  the  case  was  stronger  than  he  had  made 
it.  While  the  narrative  of  his  crime  was  so 
unsparingly  delivered,  Lord  Ferrers  looked 
confused  and  shocked ;  but  he  soon  recovered 
his  self-possession,  and  paid  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  the  proceedings. 
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But  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  was  in  danger 

of  being  effectually  interrupted  :  when,  instead 
of  the  pomp  of  a  grand  trial,  Westminster-Hall 
would  have  presented  a  scene  of  hurry,  terror, 
confusion,  and  precipitate  flight,  that  might 
have  favoured  the  escape  of  the  accused  Earl. 
Underneath  the  Duke  of  Ancaster's  gallery,  was 
a  cell  to  which  the  prisoner  was  permitted 
occasionally  to  retire.  This  cell  was  found  to 
be  on  fire  during  the  trial.  Had  so  threatening 
a  danger  not  been  averted,  what  a  singular 
spectacle  must  have  ensued  !  Plumed  and 
jewelled  peeresses  shrieking  and  stumbling  over 
each  other  in  the  galleries  regardless  of  decorum, 
and  with  desperate  efforts  to  gain  the  outer 
doors ;  robed  peers  struggling  in  a  helter- 
skelter  mob  to  rush  out  of  the  hall;  and 
judges  and  counsel,  unmindful  of  the  cause 
which  brought  them  thither,  striving  to  save 
their  ovvn  lives,  and,  for  once  in  their 
existence,  caring  nothing  for  form,  prece- 
dence, or  the  administration  of  the  laws  !  The 
youngest  and   strongest   of    the   peers  might 
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have  won  their  own  safety :  the  rest  would, 
probably,  have  been  trampled  to  death.  In 
such  a  turmoil,  the  prisoner  might  have  loosed 
his  bonds. 

But  the  mischief  was  discovered  in  time  by 
the  Duke  of  Ancaster;  who,  without  giving 
any  alarm,  which  would  infallibly  have  caused 
the  panic  we  have  supposed,  quietly,  and  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  summoned  several 
workmen,  when,  by  their  co-operation  and 
his  own  personal  exertions,  some  timbers  were 
quickly  sawn  away,  and  the  progress  of  the 
flames  arrested  without  anything  of  the  acci- 
dent being  known  in  court. 

Sarah  Johnson  and  Hugh  Bernard  were  both 
present  at  the  trial,  having  been  summoned  to 
attend  and  give  evidence. 

The  three  women-servants  (who  were  the 
first  witnesses  called)  having  given  their  testi- 
mony and  been  cross-examined  by  Lord 
Ferrers,  Sarah  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  sworn. 
When  she — the  daughter  of  the  murdered  man 
— appeared  in  that  conspicuous  situation  before 
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the  assembled  nobility  of  England,  to  testify 
to  her  father's  suflferings  and  death, — the  eyes 
of  the  whole  House  were  at  once  fixed  upon 
her  sorrow- stricken  face.  She  was  pale,  even  to 
whiteness.  The  blood  had  forsaken  her  cheeks 
and  rushed  to  her  heart,  the  violent  palpita^ 
tions  of  which  were  almost  more  than  she 
could  bear.  Lord  Ferrers  turned,  for  a  men 
ment,  to  look  at  her  ;  but  it  was  observed  that 
his  eyes  shifted  about  uneasily,  and  could  not 
preserve  the  necessary  steadiness  of  direction. 
He  therefore  resumed  his  first  attitude,  not 
venturing  to  gaze  at  the  unhappy  girl  a  second 
time. 

But  if  Sarah's  mournful  appearance  before 
that  august  tribunal  produced  a  strong  and 
sympathetic  sensation  among  the  peers,  and 
carried  something  like  dismay  into  the  bosom 
of  Lord  Ferrers,  what  were  these  feehngs  com- 
pared to  the  agitation  of  Hugh,  as  he  saw  the 
beloved  of  his  heart  standing  alone  and  unsup- 
ported in  presence  of  many  hundred  people  to 
recapitulate  the  harrowing  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  murder  of  her  father  ? 
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To  her  infinite  relief,  no  less  than  to  that  of 
Hugh,  her  examination  did  not  last  long,  and 
Lord  Ferrers  did  not  venture  to  put  more  than 
one  question  to  her. 

Mr.  Kirkland  Avas  next  sworn.  The  im- 
portant facts  to  which  he  testified,  and  which, 
no  doubt,  decided  the  Earl's  fate,  are  already 
before  the  reader;  and  so  are  those  which  the 
next  witness  (Springthorpe)  was  called  to 
prove.  This  individual's  evidence  relative  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  Earl,  happily  rendered 
any  examination  of  Hugh  unnecessary;  and 
after  Francis  Kinsey,  the  landlord  of  the  inn  at 
Ashby,  had  been  questioned  as  to  what  had 
passed  during  the  time  Earl  Ferrers  was  in 
custody  in  his  house,  the  Attorney-General  said, 

"  My  Lords,  we  here  rest  our  case  for 
the  Crown.^' 

The  Lord  High  Steward  now  addressed  the 
prisoner.  ^^  The  Counsel  for  the  Crown,^^ 
observed  he,  "  have  done ;  now  is  the  time  for 
your  Lordship  to  make  your  defence ;  and  if 
you  have  any  witnesses  to  examine,  now  is 
your  time  to  call  them.'^ 
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"  My  Lords/^  said  Ferrers,  "  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances  have  appeared  through  the 
course  of  this  evidence.  I  am  now  sadly  con- 
fused, and  hope  your  Lordships  will  give  me  a 
farther  day  to  make  my  defence/' 

"  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 
counsel  assigned  you,  and  orders  for  summoning 
your  witnesses.  It  is  now  the  time  to  proceed 
to  your  defence,^'  said  the  Lord  High  Steward. 

"  To-morrow  !  to-morrow  !  I  hope  and 
earnestly  entreat  your  Lordships  will  be  so 
good  as  to  give  me  till  to-morrow,^'  exclaimed 
the  Earl,  imploringly.  "  I  wish  to  consult  my 
counsel. — You  see  before  you,  my  Lords,  a  man 
on  trial  for  his  life  !  Do  not  oppress  me  in 
my  last  struggle.^' 

Though  Lord  Ferrers^s  guilt  was  notorious, 
manifest,  apparent  as  the  sun  at  noon -day, 
there  was  nevertheless  something  revolting  in 
the  iron  hostility  (incompatible  with  justice) 
uniformly  shown  towards  him  by  his  peers 
during  his  trial.     Lord  Mansfield  spoke  against 
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granting  him  the  indulgence  he  soUcited,  and 
insisted  that  the  House  could  not  adjourn  to 
debate  upon  the  request^  until  the  prisoner 
should  open  the  nature  of  his  defence.  The 
inevitable  effect  of  such  a  course  would  be  to 
weaken  it.  Nevertheless,  on  its  being  de- 
manded, he  complied  in  the  following  affecting 
words  :* 

"  My  Lords,  I  can  hardly  express  myself, 
the  very  circumstance  shocks  me  so  much; 
but  I  am  informed  that  I  am  under  an  indis- 
position of  mind.^' 

On  hearing  this.  Lord  Ravensworth  moved 
an  adjournment  to  the -chamber  of  Parliament, 
and  the  Lords  repaired  thither  in  the  same 
order,  and  with  the  same  pageantry,  as  had 
marked  their  entrance  to  the  court.  What 
passed  during  their  adjournment,  is  not 
known ;  but,  after  some  time,  the  Peers  re- 

*  Lord  Ferrers  behaved  so  well  throughout  his  trial,  as 
to  make  it  probable  that  his  life  might  have  passed  respect- 
ably, could  he  have  been  kept  from  liquor,  which  since  his 
apprehension  had  been  granted  him  only  in  small  portions. 
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turned  to  Westminster-Hall,  when  proclama- 
tion for  silence  being  made,  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  said  sternly, 

"  My  Lord  Ferrers,  you  are  to  proceed  to 
your  defence/' 

A  strong  feeling  of  disappointment  and  pain 
passed,  like  a  cloud,  across  the  prisoner's  face. 
He  thought,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  treated 
with  unnecessary  and  stubborn  harshness,  and 
perhaps  remembered  with  regret,  his  own  des- 
potism, on  former  occasions,  to  others.  Seeing 
the  utter  inutility  of  any  appeal  to  his  judges, 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

"  My  Lords,  the  kind  of  defence  I  men- 
tioned to  your  Lordships  before,  I  really  don't 
know  how  myself  to  enter  upon ;  it  is  what 
my  family  have  considered  for  me,  and  they 
have  engaged  all  the  evidence  that  are  to  be 
examined  upon  this  unhappy  occasion,  who  I 
really  have  not  seen.  I  do  not  well  know  what 
they  have  to  say :  I  should,  therefore,  hope 
your  Lordships  will  give  me  all  the  assistance 
that  is  possible  in  their  examination. 
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"  My  Lords,  I  believe  that  what  I  have 
already  mentioned  to  your  Lordships  as  the 
ground  of  this  defence,  has  been  a  family  com- 
plaint ;  and  I  have  heard  that  my  own  family 
have,  of  late,  endeavoured  to  prove  me  such. 
The  defence  I  mean  is  occasional  insanity  of 
mind ;  and  I  am  convinced,  from  recollecting 
witliin  myself,  that,  at  the  time  of  this  action, 
I  could  not  know  what  I  was  about.  I  say, 
my  Lords,  upon  reflectirg  within  myself,  I  am 
convinced  that  at  that  time  I  could  not  know 
what  I  was  about. 

"  It  has  been  too  plainly  proved  that,  at  the 
time  this  accident  happened,  I  was  very  sober 
— that  1  was  not  disordered  with  liquor :  your 
Lordships  will  observe,  from  the  evidence  both 
of  Mr.  Kirkland  and  Miss  Johnson,  that  it 
plainly  appeared  that  this  man  never  suspected 
there  was  any  maUce,  or  that  I  had  any" 

Lord  Ferrers  then  called  witnesses  to  prove 
his  insanity,  whom  he  examined  with  a  sagacity 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  inference  he 
sought  to  establish.     "  It  was  a  strange  con- 
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radiction/'  says  Horace  Walpole,  "to  see  a 
man  trying,  by  his  own  sense,  to  prove  himself 
out  of  his  senses/' 

Two  of  these  witnesses  having  been  exam- 
ined in  chief,  at  considerable  length,  by  Lord 
Ferrers,  and  cross-examined  by  the  Attorney - 
General  and  Solicitor-General,  the  trial  was 
adjourned  till  the  next  day;  when,  after  one 
Thomas  Huxley,  and  a  Mrs.  Deborah  Cotes 
had  given  evidence  to  prove  the  insanity  of  the 
preceding  Earl  Ferrers,  and  of  the  Ladies 
Barbara  and  Betty  Shirley,  the  prisoner's 
brother,  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Walter 
Shirley  was  called.  This  was  indeed  a  trying 
moment.  The  brothers  regarded  each  other 
with  looks  of  deep  anguish,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  Lord  Ferrers  could  command  his 
voice  so  as  to  commence  the  examination. 

At  length,  w^th  a  strong  eflfort,  and  in  a  tone 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  necessary 
formality  of  the  words,  the  prisoner  said, 

"  What  relation  are  you  to  me  ?" 

"  Brother  V'  rephed  Mr.  Shirley. 
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Brother !  what  an  answer  for  a  witness  to 
give  to  the  question  of  one  arraigned  for 
murder,  and  standing  almost  with  the  halter 
about  his  neck ! 

Mr.  Shirley^s  testimony  went  to  shew  that 
Lord  Ferrers  was  frequently  in  a  state  of  fran- 
tic passion  without  any  adequate  cause.  He 
mentioned  in  particular  that  dining  with  his 
Lordship  one  day  at  a  hunting-seat  at  Quaren- 
don  in  Leicestershire,  and  choosing  to  avoid 
the  bottle,  he  went  up  stairs  to  the  ladies, 
(Lady  Ferrers  at  that  time  lived  with  her 
husband).  Without  any  previous  quarrel,  the 
Earl  came  to  the  drawing-room ;  and,  after 
standing  for  some  time  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  he  broke  out  into  the  grossest  abuse  of 
his  brother,  insulting  him,  and  swearing  vio- 
lently at  him ;  and  he  could  not,  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  conceive  what  could  have  caused 
such  outrageous  conduct. 

Wishing  to  inculcate  a  belief  that  his 
brother  was  not  in  his  right  mind,  it  did  not, 
of  course,    suit   Mr.    Shirley's   commendable 
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purpose  to  account  for  the  EarPs  outrage  at 
Quarendon.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
Ferrers  was  inflamed  into  ungovernable  fury 
by  the  tacit  rebuke  his  drinking  propensities 
had  received  by  Shirley's  early  retirement  from 
the  table.  To  continue  to  drink  for  hours, 
without  a  companion,  would  have  been  too 
bare-faced  and  degrading  a  proceeding,  even 
for  the  Earl  5  so,  as  his  brother,  by  leaving 
him  to  himself,  interfered  with  his  customary 
indulgence,  his  Lordship  resolved  to  vent 
on  him  the  rage  occasioned  by  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

Other  witnesses  were  called  by  Lord  Ferrers 
who  testified  to  great  singularities  in  his  con- 
duct, always  however  connected  with  acts  of 
ungovernable  fury.  In  the  evidence  of  Peter 
WiUiams,  a  publican  whose  house  Lord  Ferrers 
frequented,  it  appeared  that  his  Lordship  had 
left  a  mare  with  him  to  be  taken  care  of.  One 
Sunday,  during  divine  service,  the  Earl  sent  for 
the  animal ;  but  as  he  had  given  particular  or- 
ders that  no  person  should  have  access  to  the 
mare  but  his  own  groom,  the  stable  was  kept 
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locked ;  and  it  happened  that  the  boy  who 
had  charge  of  the  key  was  at  church,  so  that 
the  mare  could  not  be  delivered.  Upon  this. 
Lord  Ferrers  immediately  seized  a  tuck  stick, 
and,  arming  two  servants  with  guns  and  other 
offensive  weapons,  went  to  Williams's  house. 
Jumping  off  his  horse  as  he  entered  the  yard, 
he  ordered  one  of  his  servants  to  knock  the 
padlock  off  the  stable-door,  which  was  soon 
done*  Hearing  a  noise  in  the  yard,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams went  thither  to  see  what  was  the  matter  ; 
and  the  moment  she  appeared  was  instantly 
felled  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  from  his  Lord- 
ship's fist.  On  the  husband  coming  forward 
in  his  wife's  defence,  Ferrers  stabbed  him  with 
his  tuck,  and,  after  committing  many  other 
unaccountable  extravagancies,  carried  away  his 
mare.  Ferrers  occasionally  lodged  and  board- 
ed at  Williams's  house,  for  the  sake,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  the  low  company  with  which  he 
could  there  associate. 

The  Honourable  Robert  Shirley  was  now 
called  and  examined  by  the  prisoner.  To  use 
the  words  of  Horace  Walpole,  "  It  was  shock- 
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ing  to  see  his  two  brothers  brought  to  prove 
lunacy  in  their  own  blood,  in  order  to  save 
their  brother^s  life/^  Mr.  Shirley  deposed  that 
the  Earl  always  went  about  armed  with  con- 
cealed pistols  and  a  snick-or-snee  knife.  Upon 
one  occasion  when  the  witness  lived  at 
Burton-upon-Trent,  he  was  compelled  to  shut 
the  doors  of  his  house  against  his  brother, 
apprehending  himself  and  his  family  to  be  in 
danger  from  the  violence  of  the  peer. 

To  what  a  state  must  Lord  Ferrers  have 
been  reduced,  to  seek,  in  such  facts  as  these, 
for  means  of  defence  ! 

Having  with  singular  acumen,  examined 
Doctor  Monroe,  (a  celebrated  physician  in 
lunatic  cases)  as  to  the  symptoms  which  indicate 
insanity,  the  Earl  stated  that  he  had  no  fur- 
ther evidence  to  offer.  But  as  he  professed 
himself  unable  to  sum  up,  he  desired  the 
clerk  might  read  a  paper  he  had  reduced  to 
writing.  The  following  touching  document 
was  accordingly  read : — 
"  My  Lords, 

"  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  accused  of  a 
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crime  of  the  most  horrid  nature.  My  defence 
is,  in  general,  that  I  am  not  guilty.  The  fact 
of  homicide  is  proved  against  me  by  witnesses, 
who,  for  aught  I  can  say  to  the  contrary,  speak 
truly. 

••'  But  if  I  know  myself  at  this  time,  I  can 
truly  affirm  I  was  ever  incapable  of  it  knowing- 
ly:  If  I  have  done  and  said  what  has  been  al- 
leged, I  must  have  been  deprived  of  my  senses. 

"  I  have  been  driven  to  the  miserable  neces- 
sity of  proving  my  own  want  of  understanding ; 
and  am  told,  the  law  will  not  allow  me  the 
assistance  of  counsel  in  this  case,  in  which  of 
all  others,  I  should  think  it  most  wanted. 

"  The  more  I  stand  in  need  of  assistance, 
the  greater  reason  I  have  to  hope  for  it  from 
your  Lordships. 

"  Witnesses  have  been  called  to  prove  my 
insanity — to  prove  an  unhappy  disorder  of 
mind,  and  which  I  am  grieved  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  exposing. 

"  If  they  have  not  directly  proved  me  so  in- 
sane as  not  to  know  the  difference  between  a 
moral  and  an  immoral  action,  they  have  at 
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least  proved  that  I  was  liable  to  be  driven  and 
hurried  into  that  unhappy  condition  upon  very- 
slight  occasions. 

"  Your  Lordships  will  consider  whether  my 
passion,  rage,  madness  (or  whatever  it  may 
be  called)  was  the  effect  of  a  weak  or  distem- 
pered mind,  or  whether  it  arose  from  my  own 
wickedness,  or  inattention  to  my  duty. 

"  If  I  could  have  controlled  my  rage,  I  am 
answerable  for  the  consequences  of  it.  But 
if  I  could  not,  and  if  it  was  the  mere  effect  of  a 
distempered  brain,  I  am  not  answerable  for  the 
consequences. 

"  My  Lords,  I  mention  these  things  as  hints. 
— I  need  not,  indeed  I  cannot,  enlarge  upon 
this  subject.  Your  Lordships  will  consider 
all  circumstances,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  do 
me  justice. 

"  If  it  be  but  a  matter  of  doubt,  your  Lord- 
ships will  run  the  hazard  of  doing  me  injustice 
if  you  find  me  guilty. 

'^  My  Lords,  if  my  insanity  had  been  of  my 
own  seeking,  as  the  sudden  effect  of  drunken- 
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ness,  I  should  be  without  excuse.  But  it  is 
proved^  by  the  witnesses  for  the  crown,  that  I 
was  not  in  liquor. 

"  Mr.  Kirkland  who  drank  and  conversed 
with  me,  in  order  to  betray  me,  (Mr.  Attorney 
may  commend  his  caution,  but  not  his  honesty) 
represents  me  as  the  most  irrational  of  all 
madmen,  at  the  time  of  my  doing  a  deed  which 
I  reflect  upon  with  the  utmost  abhorrence. 

"  The  counsel  for  the  crown  will  put  your 
Lordships  in  mind  of  every  circumstance 
against  me ;  I  must  require  of  your  Lordships' 
justice,  to  recollect  every  circumstance  on  the 
other  side. 

"  My  life  is  in  your  hands,  and  I  have  every- 
thing to  hope,  as  my  conscience  does  not  con- 
demn me  of  the  crime  I  stand  accused  of;  for 
I  had  no  preconceived  malice  ;  and  was  hurried 
into  the  perpetration  of  this  fatal  deed  by  the 
fury  of  a  disordered  imagination. 

"  To  think  of  this,  my  Lords,  is  an  affliction, 
which  can  be  aggravated  only  by  the  necessity 
of  making  it  my  defence. 
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"  May  God  Almighty  direct  your  judgments, 
and  correct  my  own  !" 

The  Sohcitor-General  now  rose  to  reply 
to  the  defence  made  by  the  prisoner,  and  to 
comment  on  the  evidence  offered  both  for  the 
King  and  the  accused.  He  particularly  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  plea  of  insanity,  and,  by 
the  ingenuity  of  his  reasoning,  denied  that  it 
could  be  available  to  the  Earl.  He  contended 
that  no  general  evidence  had  been  offered 
which  proved  his  lunacy  or  insanity  at  any 
time ;  for  his  own  witnesses  had  failed  in  their 
endeavours  to  show  it.  "  If  the  law  were  to  re- 
ceive such  excuses,^'  said  he,  "it  would  put 
a  sword  into  the  hand  of  every  savage  and 
licentious  man,  to  disturb  private  life  and 
public  order.  I  have  shewn  that  the  noble 
prisoner  was  conscious  of  what  he  did  at  the 
time  of  the  offence  committed ;  that  he  weighed 
the  motives  ;  that  he  acted  with  dehberation ; 
that  he  knew  the  consequences.  Your  Lord- 
ships have  seen  him  for  two  days  at  your  bar 
(though   labouring  under  the  weight   of  this 
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charge),  cross-examining  the  witnesses  for  the 
King,  and  examining  his  own  in  a  manner  so 
pertinent  as  cannot  be  imputed  merely  to  the 
hints  and  advice  of  those  agents  and  counsel, 
with  which  you  have  indulged  him.  I  am  per- 
suaded, from  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  the 
noble  prisoner,  that  if  the  fact  itself  would 
have  admitted  doubts  and  probable  arguments, 
to  repel  the  force  of  any  one  material  cir- 
cumstance, your  Lordships  would  have  heard 
him  press  those  arguments,  with  sense  and 
sagacity.'^ 

When  the  Solicitor- General  had  concluded 
his  speech.  Lord  Ferrers  was  taken  from  the 
bar,  and  the  Peers  being  called  on  for  their 
several  opinions  on  the  question  of  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  every  Lord,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, declared  him  guilty.  On  being  brought 
back  to  the  bar,  Ferrers  was  acquainted  with 
the  verdict  by  the  Lord  High  Steward,  and 
further  proceedings  were  adjourned  till  the 
following  day,  Friday,  the  18th  of  April. 

On  this  day,  the  House  resumed  its  sitting. 
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and  the  prisoner  being  brought  to  the  bar  in 
custody  of  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Tower, 
was  thus  addressed  by  the  Lord  High 
Steward  : — 

'^  Laurence,  Earl  Ferrers,  when  you  were 
last  at  this  bar,  I  acquainted  your  Lordship, 
that,  upon  your  trial,  my  Lords,  your  peers, 
had  unanimously  found  you  guilty  of  the  felony 
and  murder  whereof  you  stand  indicted.  What 
has  your  Lordship  to  say  why  Judgment  of 
Death  should  not  pass  upon  you  according  to 
law?" 

Though  the  Earl  must  have  been  prepared 
for  this,  he  looked  bewildered  and  distracted  as 
the  words  fell  on  his  ears. 

Poor  man !  To  what  a  profound  depth  of 
humiliation  and  misery  had  he  fallen,  on  whose 
birth  rank  and  fortune  smiled  !  And  for  what 
had  he  suflfered  all  this  abasement — all  this 
mortal  agony?  For  nothing  more  than  the 
indulgence  of  love  of  self,  and  a  \\ilful  passion. 

"  I  am  aware,  my  Lords, '^  said  he,  "  that, 
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within  the  last  few  days,  my  voice  has  failed 
me  very  much ;  and  no  wonder  considering  my 
long  imprisonment  and  all  I  have  undergone. 
I  have  some  few  words  to  address  to  you; 
but  unless  the  clerk  be  allowed  to  repeat 
them  after  me,  many  of  your  Lordships  may 
not  hear  all  I  shall  utter.'' 

This  request  was  not  denied,  and  the  Earl 
thus  addressed  his  peers  and  judges  : 
"  My  Lords, 
"   I     must    acknowledge    myself    infinitely 
obliged  for  the  fair  and  candid  trial  your  Lord- 
ships have  indulged  me  with. 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  have  troubled 
your  Lordships  with  a  defence  that  I  was 
always  much  averse  to,  and  which  has  given  me 
the  greatest  uneasiness ;  but  I  was  prevailed  on 
by  my  family  to  attempt  it,  as  it  was  what  they 
themselves  were  persuaded  of  the  truth  of, 
and  had  proposed  to  prove  me  under  the  un- 
happy circumstances  that  have  been  ineffectu- 
ally represented  to  your  Lordships. 
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"  This  defence  has  put  me  oiF  from  what  I 
proposed,  and  what,  perhaps,  might  have  taken 
off  the  malignity  of  the  accusation  ;  but,  as 
no  proof  has  been  made  to  your  Lordships, 
can  only  be  deemed  at  this  time  my  own 
assertion  :  but  that  I  must  leave  to  your  Lord- 
ships. 

"  My  Lords,  I  have  been  informed  of  this 
intention  of  the  family  before ;  and  your  Lord- 
ships, I  hope,  wdll  be  so  good  as  to  consider  the 
agony  of  mind  a  man  must  be  under  when 
his  liberty  and  property  are  both  attacked. 
Under  these  unhappy  circumstances,  my  Lords, 
though  the  plea  I  have  attempted  was  not 
sufficient  to  acquit  me  to  your  Lordships, 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  country ;  yet  I 
hope  your  Lordships  will  think  that  malice, 
represented  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown, 
could  not  exist.  As  I  was  so  unhappy  as  to 
have  no  person  present  at  the  time  of  the  fatal 
accident,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  shew 
your  Lordships  that  I  was  not  at  that  instant 
possessed  of  my  reason, 

VOL.  III.  M 
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"  As  the  circumstances  of  my  case  are  fresh 
in  your  Lordships'  memories,  I  hope  your 
Lordships  will,  in  compassion  to  my  infirmities, 
be  kind  enough  to  recommend  me  to  His 
Majesty's  clemency. 

''  My  Lords,  as  I  am  uncertain  whether  my 
unhappy  case  is  within  the  late  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, if  your  Lordships  should  be  of  opinion 
that  it  is,  I  humbly  hope  the  power  of  respiting 
the  execution  will  be  extended  in  my  favour, 
that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  preparing 
myself  for  the  great  event,  and  that  my  friends 
may  be  permitted  to  have  access  to  me. 

"  If  any  thing  I  have  offered  be  thought  im- 
proper, I  hope  your  Lordships  will  impute  it 
to  the  great  distress  I  am  under  at  this  junc- 
ture.'' 

Having  concluded  this  address  the  Earl 
gazed  around  him  with  straining  eyes  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  effect  on  his  peers  of  what 
he  had  said.  No  propitious  sign,  however, 
met  his  anxious  looks.  The  assembly  was 
motionless.     There  was  no  gathering  together 
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of  individuals  as  if  in  discussion — no  faces 
of  pity  were  turned  towards  him.  His  fate 
was  evidently  sealed^  and  he  felt  it. 

"  Has  your  Lordship  anything  else  to  offer  ?" 
asked  the  Lord  High  Steward. 

''  No/'  replied  Ferrers,  in  a  tone  of  help- 
lessness. 

Proclamation  for  silence  was  then  made,  and 
the  following  judgment  delivered  by  the  Lord 
High  Steward  : 

"  Laurence  Earl  Ferrers, 

"  His  Majesty,  from  his  royal  and  equal 
regard  to  justice,  and  his  steady  attention 
to  our  constitution,  (which  hath  endeared  him 
in  a  wonderful  manner  to  the  universal  duty 
and  affection  of  his  subjects),  hath  commanded 
this  inquiry  to  be  made  upon  the  blood  of  a 
very  ordinary  subject,  against  your  Lordship, 
a  Peer  of  this  realm.  Your  Lordship  hath 
been  arraigned ;  hath  pleaded,  and  put  yourself 
on  your  Peers ;  and  they  (whose  judicature 
is  founded  and  subsists  in  wisdom,  honour, 
and  justice)  have  found  your  Lordship  unani- 
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mously  guilty  of  the  felony  and  murder 
charged  in  the  indictment. 

^^  It  is  usual,  my  Lord,  for  courts  of  justice, 
before  they  pronounce  the  dreadful  sentence 
ordained  by  the  law,  to  open  to  the  prisoner 
the  nature  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is  con- 
victed ;  not  in  order  to  aggravate  or  afflict,  but 
to  awaken  the  mind  to  a  due  attention  and 
consideration  of  the  unhappy  situation  into 
which  he  hath  brought  himself. 

'^  My  Lord,  the  crime  of  which  your  Lord- 
ship is  found  guilty,  ^  murder,^  is  incapable  of 
aggravation;  and  it  is  impossible  but  that, 
during  your  Lordship's  long  confinement,  you 
must  have  reflected  upon  it,  and  represented 
it  to  your  mind  in  its  deepest  shades,  and 
with  all  its  train  of  dismal  and  detestable  con- 
sequences. 

"  As  your  Lordship  hath  received  no  benefit, 
so  you  can  derive  no  consolation,  from  that 
refuge  you  seemed  almost  ashamed  to  take, 
under  a  pretended  insanity;  since  it  hath 
appeared  to  us  all,  from  your  cross-examination 
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of  the  King's  witnesses,  that  yoa  recollected 
the  minutest  circumstances  of  facts  and  con- 
versations  to  which  you  and  the  ^dtnesses 
only  could  be  privy,  with  the  exactness  of  a 
memory  more  than  ordinarily  sound;  it  is 
therefore  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  painful 
to  me,  to  dwell  longer  on  a  subject  so  black 
and  dreadful. 

"  It  is  with  much  more  satisfaction  that  I 
can  remind  your  Lordship  that  though  from 
the  present  tribunal,  before  which  you  now 
stand,  you  can  receive  nothing  but  strict  and 
equal  justice;  yet  you  are  soon  to  appear 
before  an  Almighty  Judge,  whose  unfathom- 
able wisdom  is  able,  by  means  incomprehen- 
sible to  our  narrow  capacities,  to  reconcile 
justice  with  mercy ;  but  your  Lordship's 
education  must  have  informed  you,  and  you 
are  now  to  remember  that  such  benificence  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  deep  contrition,  sound, 
unfeigned,  and  substantial  repentance. 

"  Confined  strictly,  as  your  Lordship  must 
be  for  the  very  short  remainder  of  your  life, 
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according  to  the  provision  of  the  late  Act,  and 
from  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  which,  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  this  heinous  and 
horrid  oifence  of  murder,  hath  added  infamy  to 
death;  you  will  be  still,  if  you  please,  entitled 
to  converse  and  communicate  with  the  ablest 
divines  of  the  Protestant  Church,  to  whose 
pious  care  and  consolation  in  fervent  prayer 
and  devotion,  I  most  cordially  recommend  your 
Lordship. 

"  Nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  pronounce 
the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  the 
judgment  of  the  law  is,  and  this  high  court 
doth  award, 

"  That  you,  Laurence  Earl  Ferrers,  return 
to  the  prison  of  the  Tower,  from  whence  you 
came;  from  thence  you  must  be  led  to  the 
place  of  execution,  on  Monday  next,  being  the 
21st  day  of  this  instant  April;  and  when  you 
come  there,  you  must  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
till  you  are  dead,  and  your  body  must  be  dis- 
sected and  anatomized. 

"And  God  Almighty  be  merciful  to  your  soul  1'* 
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"  Amen  !"  ejaculated  Ferrers,  who  was  then 
led  from  the  bar. 

The  commission  was  now  dissolved,  the 
staff  of  office  broken  by  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  the  House  adjourned  to  the  Chamber 
of  Parhament,  and  the  prisoner  was  carried 
back  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


LAST      DAYS      OF      FERRERS— HIS      INTERVIEW     IN     THE      TOWER      OF 
LONDON    WITH    LADY     HUNTINGDON,    AND    WITH    HIS    CHILDREN. 


Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheel'd  about, 
And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time  ; 
Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wert, 
To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Poor,  wretched  man  !  The  cup  of  his  misery 
was  full  even  to  overflowing.  Retribution 
had  overtaken  him.     What  now  availed 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

his  birth,  his  fortune,  his  pride,  his  long  line 
of  ancestors,  his  senatorial  dignity,  his  broad 
lands,  and  splendid  mansions  ?  All,  as  re- 
garded him,  were  annihilated  by  one  act  of 
crime.  He  was  degraded  to  the  level  of  the 
vilest  of  mankind,  and  was  never  mentioned 
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but  to  be  execrated.  Forced  to  submit  to 
the  perpetual  presence  and  dictation  of  the 
gaolers  who  were  placed  about  him,  it  could 
not  be  said  that  he  was  master  of  any  one 
of  his  actions.  Instead  of  commanding,  he 
was  compelled  to  sue;  and  the  most  trivial 
indulgence  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  suppli- 
cation. 

Still,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  abasement, 
his  indomitable  spirit  bore  him  up.  If  he 
could  not  disguise  his  humiliation  to  himself, 
he  endeavoured  to  abate  the  triumph  of  others 
by  a  forced  assumption  of  nonchalance.  To 
restraint,  he  opposed  indifference  and  scorn ; 
and,  as  if  ashamed  of  himself  for  having 
begged  his  peers  to  recommend  him  to  mercy, 
resolved  to  shew  them  that  he  contemned 
their  rigour,  and  that  he  despised  the  opinion 
of  the  world.  Thus,  on  the  very  night  after 
sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  on  him, 
he  challenged  his  gaolers  to  a  game  at  picquet 
for  small  sums  of  money — a  diversion  which 
he  would  have  continued  every  evening,  had 
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not  Lady  Huntingdon,  to  whom  the  fact  be- 
came known,  and  who  viewed  it  with  pious 
alarm,  appUed  to  Lord  Cornwallis  (the  gover- 
nor of  the  Tower),  with  earnest  entreaties 
that  such  doings  should  be  prohibited. 

Cut  oiF  from  this  means  of  beguiling  the 
two  days  of  captivity  intervening  between  his 
condemnation  and  execution,  the  Earl  next 
bethought  him  of  his  former  resource,  the 
bottle.  But  here  again  he  was  foiled.  The 
surveillance  was  so  strict,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  smuggle  either  wine  or  spirits  into  the 
room  where  he  was  confined  ;  and,  indeed,  his 
allowance  of  the  former,  which  had  been  re- 
stricted before  his  trial,  was  still  further  re- 
duced now  that  he  was  under  sentence.  His 
Lordship's  chagrin  at  this  was  more  than  he 
could  conceal.  Nothing  appeared  so  sensibly 
to  afflict  him.  He  affected  to  be  undismayed 
at  the  prospect  of  immediate,  public  and 
violent  death;  but  the  denial  of  liquor  ren- 
dered him  sullen,  gloomy  and  despairing. 
Under  this,  his  haughty  temper  quailed ;  and 
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he  was  mean  enough  to  press  his  brother,  the 
clergyman,  to  use  his  interest  that  at  least 
he  might  have  more  porter ;  "  for/^  said  he, 
"  what  they  allow  me  is  not  a  draught.'^ 
After  some  remonstrances,  Mr.  Shirley  con- 
sented to  try  what  could  be  done  in  the 
matter. 

"  Good,"  said  the  Earl.  "  Do  this  for 
me,  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask.  Now, 
therefore,  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  take 
leave  of  you — adieu  l'^ 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  steady,  in- 
different, and  rather  cheerful  tone  of  voice. 
The  prospect  of  "  more  porter"  had  exhilarated 
him. 

His  next  application,  namely,  for  permission 
to  see  Mrs.  Clifford,  was  made  directly  to 
the  governor.  Lord  Cornwallis  consulted  Lady 
Huntingdon  on  the  subject,  requesting  to  know 
if  his  acquiescence  would  be  sanctioned  by  her. 

"  Oh  !  by  no  means,"  said  the  Countess ; 
"  it  would  be  letting  him  die  in  adultery." 

The  effect  on  the  public  mind  of  the  trial 
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and  condemnation  of  Lord  Ferrers  was  so 
great  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  all  sects 
came  forward  with  offers  to  aiFord  his  Lord- 
ship the  consolations  of  religion.  Among 
others  of  the  sacred  profession.  Dr.  Pearce, 
the  excellent  Bishop  of  Rochester,  tendered 
his  spiritual  services  to  the  convict  Earl. 

"  I  thank  your  Lordship/'  replied  Ferrers  ; 
"  but  as  my  own  brother  is  a  clergyman,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  give  him  the  preference." 

This  was  said,  no  doubt,  to  evade  every  kind 
of  religious  ministration,  for  he  had  already 
bidden  this  very  brother  a  last  farewell. 

Lady  Huntingdon,  however,  was  not  so 
easily  to  be  disposed  of.  She  visited  him  twice 
or  thrice  a  day  in  his  gloomy  prison  ;  but  to 
her  exhortations  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  Lord 
Ferrers  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  at  length  grew 
utterly  tired  of  her  unwearied  endeavours  to 
produce  effect  upon  a  conscience  so  hardened 
and  impenetrable. 

"  You  are  enough  to  provoke  the  patience 
of  Job  himself,  Selina,"  said  he  to  the  Coun- 
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tess^  after  one  of  her  pious  addresses.  "  Will 
your  preachments  save  me  from  the  gallows  ? 
If  not,  of  what  use  are  they  ?'' 

"  Laurence,"  replied  Lady  Huntingdon, 
^'  ray  preachments,  as  you  term  the  zealous 
attempts  I  have  made  to  awaken  you  to  a 
sense  of  your  awful  condition,  are  not  with  a 
view  to  avert  your  earthly  doom — that  is  im- 
possible ;  but  to  stimulate  you  to  repentance 
and  suppHcation,  ere  it  be  too  late,  for  pardon 
at  the  hands  of  the  Everlasting  Judge." 

"  In  that  matter,"  responded  the  Earl,  in 
a  careless  tone,  "  I  shall  take  my  own  way. 
I  know  what  I  am  about.  Let  us  speak 
of  this  no  more,  or  I  must  request  you  to 
depart.  At  your  desire,  I  suffered  the  inflic- 
tion of  two  interviews  yesterday  with  that 
canting  chaplain  of  your's,  Whitefield;  and 
what  the  fellow  said  on  those  occasions  has 
only  strengthened  my  abhorrence  of  method- 
istical  doctrine  in  general.  He  was  imperti- 
nent, too,  and  personal  in  his  reflections.  Had 
I  not  pledged  you  my  honour  to  treat  the  man 
with  politeness,  I  should  infallibly  have  kicked 
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him  out  of  the  room.     What  says  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  in  Shakspeare's  play  ? 

*  My  Lords, 
Can  ye  endure  to  hear  this  arrogance  ? 
And  from  this  fellow  ?     If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  sable, 
Farewell  nobility.'  " 

"  Ah,  Laurence !"  exclaimed  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon, *^  this  is  your  besetting  sin — the  rock 
whereon  your  immortal  soul  will  be  wrecked. 
Instead  of  consulting  the  works  of  pious  men, 
you  trifle  away  the  few  hours  left  you  betwixt 
this  and  eternity,  in  reading  profane  plays — 
the  bane  of  half  the  world. '^ 

"  No  more  of  this,  I  pray  you,  madam,^' 
interposed  Ferrers  impatiently ;  *^  I  tell  you 
there  is  better  morality,  ay  and  religion  too, 
in  Shakspeare's  works  than  in  half  the  sermons 
ever  preached." 

^^  You  shock  me,  Laurence,  more  than  I 
can  express,"  returned  the  Countess.  "  Though 
your  heart  is  stone,  the  fires  of  eternal  wrath 
will  torture  and  consume  it.  Think  I  beseech 
you  how  fearfully  near  the  time  approaches." 
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This  was  said  on  the  20th,  and  the  execution 
was  to  take  place  on  the  21st. 

Lady  Huntingdon  might  have  proceeded 
still  further,  in  her  well-meant  expostulations 
had  not  one  of  the  warders  entered  to  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  a  messenger  bearing  an 
official  despatch. 

"  From  whom  does  he  come  r^'  demanded 
Ferrers,  with  panting  eagerness. 

"  From  the  Lord  keeper,  Lord  Henley,'^ 
answered  the  warder. 

Ferrers  leapt  up  in  extasy.  "  Hurrah  !" 
shouted  he.  "  A  reprieve !  a  pardon !  I 
thought  it  would  be  so.  Life  is  come  back 
to  me — liberty — the  lusty  beating  of  the 
pulse — the  joyous  rush  of  blood  along  the 
veins  —  the  hunt — the  race-course  —  laugh- 
ing companions — wine  !  Hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 
Why  does  the  messenger  of  so  much  good 
tidings  stay  without  ?  He  surely  may  come  in 
without  ceremony.  Let  him  enter.  I  long 
to  see  his  merry  face.^^ 

As  the  man  appeared,  the  countenance  of 
Lord  Ferrers  fell.     A  grave  expression  was  in 
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the  messenger's  face  little  in  accordance  with 
the  transporting  news  of  which  the  Earl  rashly 
supposed  him  to  be  the  bearer.  The  missive 
being  handed  to  Ferrers,  he  glanced  his  eye 
hurriedly  over  it,  and  then  it  fell  from  his 
relaxed  hold. 

Lady  Huntingdon  took  it  from  the  floor, 
and  ascertained  that  it  was  a  respite  postponing 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  from  April  21st 
to  May  5th. 

"  Heaven  be  praised  V  exclaimed  she  to 
herself.  "  With  this  extension  of  time,  we 
may  yet  bring  him  to  repent." 

When  Lord  Ferrers  had  a  Uttle  recovered 
from  the  withering  effect  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, he  imagined  he  saw  in  the  respite  some 
ground  of  hope  that  a  pardon,  or  at  least  a 
commutation  of  his  sentence,  would  follow. 
A  new  train  of  ideas  took  possession  of  his 
mind.  If  a  series  of  energetic  endeavours 
were  made  to  the  royal  dispenser  of  mercy, 
he  might  yet  (so  he  vainly  thought)  escape  the 
hangman's  hands. 

"  After    all,"  said  he  impatiently,    "  there 
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is  a  good  omen  in  this  respite.  Now,  dear 
Selina,  is  the  time  to  exert  yourselves  to  save 
me.  Do  not  misunderstand  my  meaning — it 
is  in  this  world  1  wish  to  be  saved :  let  the 
next  take  care  of  itself.  The  gallows  is  to 
me  more  dreadful  than  all  the  fiery  inventions 
of  Whitefield's  most  inspired,  or  most  daring, 
or,  as  I  call  them,  most  impious  moments. 
See  the  King.  Petition  !  petition !  Let  it 
not  be  banded  about  by  vile  and  vulgar 
tongues,  that  a  Shirley  was  hanged.'' 

Partaking  thoroughly  in  this  horror  of  the 
family  degradation,  and  hoping  that  if  her 
cousin's  life  could  be  spared  there  might  be 
time  to  efi'ect  a  radical  change  in  his  reprobate 
character.  Lady  Huntingdon  promised  to  add 
her  influence  to  that  of  Lord  Ferrers's 
brothers,  with  the  King  on  his  behalf.  Since 
the  trial.  Dr.  Munro  had  made  an  affidavit  of 
the  Earl's  lunacy,  and  on  this,  as  the  basis  of 
her  application,  the  Countess  framed  two 
petitions,  subscribed  by  herself  and  the  nearer 
relatives  of  Ferrers,  and  caused  them  to  be 
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presented  to  the  King.  But  all  was  of  no 
avail.  His  Majesty  said,  that  as  the  House 
of  Lords  had  unanimously  found  him  guilty, 
he  would  not  interfere.  The  law  must  take  its 
course. 

The  communication  to  Lord  Ferrers  of  this 
melancholy  result  to  the  solicitation  for  mercy, 
was  entrusted  to  Lady  Huntingdon.  With  a 
heavy  heart,  the  affectionate,  pious,  and  in- 
defatigable woman  repaired  to  the  Tower, 
and  arrived  there  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon.  She  had  however  to  wait  some 
hours  for  her  cousin's  rising ;  he  slept  to  a 
late  hour  because  he  had  been  up  late ;  as, 
in  defiance  of  orders,  he  had  contrived  to 
possess  himself  of  a  pack  of  cards,  and, 
stealthily,  had  sat  up  the  preceding  night, 
engaged  in  picquet  with  the  warders.  Though 
the  Earl  contrived  to  win  their  money, 
the  men  believed  that  when  the  fatal 
hour  approached,  the  sums  they  had  lost 
would  be  returned  to  them  with  substantial 
interest.    The   reflection,  however,  of  having 
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succeeded  in  his  game,  lulled  Ferrers  to  self- 
complacency  and  sound  sleep. 

When  at  length  Lady  Huntingdon  obtained 
admittance  to  his  room,  her  reception  was 
but  a  poor  reward  for  the  benevolent  exertions 
she  had  made  for  the  condemned  man. 

"  Have  you  succeeded  V'  asked  he  abruptly. 
'^  Do  you  bring  me  a  pardon  ?" 

"  All  hope  is  vain  !''  returned  she  disconso- 
lately. 

«  Well,  then/'  rejoined  the  Earl,  "  you 
need  stay  no  longer.     Good  bye  1" 

The  unfeeling  rudeness  of  this  treatment, 
and  the  thorough  obduracy  of  the  speaker, 
offended  even  the  meek  spirit  of  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon. Her  former  attempts  to  work  on  his 
conscience  had  been  received  only  with  taunts 
and  ridicule;  and  if  at  so  fearful  a  juncture  as 
the  present,  when  any  escape  from  the  dreadful 
fate  to  which  he  was  doomed,  was  pronounced 
impossible — if  at  such  a  moment  the  native 
callousness  of  his  heart  was  untouched,  what 
benefit  could   be  expected  to  arise  from  re- 
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monstrance  ?  Sorrowfully,  and  with  a  counte- 
nance expressive  of  shame  at  her  relative's 
inflexible  impenitence,  the  Countess  with- 
drew. 

A  week  passed,  and  Lady  Huntingdon  did 
not  as  usual  appear  at  the  Tower.  Ferrers 
missed  her  accustomed  visits  excessively ;  for, 
although  impenetrable  to  her  pious  counsels, 
he  liked  her  to  come  to  him,  "if  only,^*  as 
he  expressed  it,  "  for  the  sake  of  company .^^ 
Finding  the  time  now  hang  heavily  on  his 
hands,  he  sent  for  his  cousin,  apologizing  if 
he  had  offended  her,  and  craving  that  she 
would  again,  as  before,  bestow  her  presence 
on  him.  Being  thus  solicited,  the  amiable 
enthusiast  again  entered  the  Tower's  dismal 
gates. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  your  Ladyship  once  more, 
if  only  once  more,  before  I  die,^'  said  Ferrers, 
as  the  Countess  entered  his  room. 

Though  the  good  Countess  bore  no  appear- 
ance of  resentment  in  her  manner,  something 
of  embarrassment  was  felt  by  both  parties.    At 
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length  Lord  Ferrers,  to  whom  the  silence 
was  irksome,  said,  "  Tell,  me,  Selina,  where 
is  Lady  Ferrers  now  ?'^ 

"  Still  with  her  father  at  Henbur)^,"  repHed 
Lady  Huntingdon. 

"  Has  she  done  anything  in  my  behalf?" 
asked  the  Earl. 

Lady  Huntingdon  was  silent. 

"  What  !"  continued  Ferrers,  ^^  has  she 
not  complied  with  the  earnest  request  of 
my  family  that  she  would  swear  to  my  mad- 
ness }" 

'^  She  has  not,'^  replied  the  Countess. 
"  How  could  she  do  so  ?  In  carrying  on 
her  cause  before  the  House  of  Lords  she 
repeated,  again  and  again,  her  conviction  that 
you  were  sane." 

"  Curse  her  !"  exclaimed  Ferrers.  "  My 
fate  is  owing  to  my  marriage.  Oh,  that  dis- 
astrous wedding  day  !" 

"  Recollecting  the  utter  futility  of  my  former 
endeavours,  I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  con- 
trovert vour  worse  than  erroneous  notions,"  ob- 
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served  Lady  Huntingdon.  "  Still,  I  pity  you 
from  my  very  soul;  and,  though  I  cannot 
dispel  the  mists  from  your  eyes,  nor  melt  the  ice 
that  surrounds  your  heart,  I  may  nevertheless 
intercede  for  you  before  the  everlasting  Throne 
of  Mercy.  Public  prayers  at  my  request  have 
been  repeatedly  offered  up  for  you  to  the 
Judgment  seat,  in  our  various  chapels." 

"  Thank  you,  Selina,"  muttered  Ferrers 
coldly. 

"  I  have  yet  another  duty  to  perform," 
continued  Lady  Huntingdon.  "  Your  chil- 
dren.'^ 

"  What  of  them  ?  I  have  provided  for 
them  all — all  but  one,'^  he  continued  after  a 
pause. 

"  All  but  one !"  echoed  the  Countess. 
"  What  mean  you  ?  Which  of  the  poor  girls 
have  you  excluded  ?" 

"  Neither  of  the  girls ^^^  replied  he. 

"  Who  then  ?^'  demanded  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

"  A  boy — a  rascal  boy !"   replied  Ferrers. 
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"  And  though  I  should  on  that  account  be 
doomed  to  howl  in  never-ending  torment,  that 
vile  urchin  should  never  touch  a  shilling  of 
mine." 

This  fresh  source  of  rage  and  misery  was 
new  to  the  amiable  Countess.  At  first  it 
startled  her :  she  attributed  it  to  the  light- 
headed wanderings  of  one  scared  by  the 
certain  and  near  approach  of  death.  There 
was  nevertheless  something  in  the  energy  of 
his  manner  that  betokened  a  feeling  of  deeper 
root  than  the  wild  and  casual  outbreaks  of 
mere  distraction. 

"  If  there  be  meaning  in  your  words/^  said 
the  Countess,  solemnly,  "  tell  me,  I  pray  you, 
to  whom  you  allude.^^ 

"Did  you  never  hear  of  one  Judith  Ber- 
nard ?"  asked  he,  with  staring  eyes,  and  a  face 
in  which  shame  and  rage  were  strangely 
mingled. 

"  Never,'^  replied  Lady  Huntingdon. 
"  Nor  of  her  brother — a  fellow  of  the  name 
of  Hugh  ?" 
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"  Yes.  The  strange  incidents  in  which  he 
bore  so  conspicuous  a  part  lately  in  Padding- 
ton,  not  to  mention  what  came  out  in  evidence 
on  your  trial,  Laurence,  would  have  acquainted 
me  with  his  name,  even  had  I  not  often  seen 
the  young  man  at  Bath.'* 

"  May  his  arm  burn  in  never-quenching 
fire !"  roared  the  Earl.  "  Had  it  not  been 
for  him,  I  should  have  escaped. ^^ 

Lady  Huntingdon  was  terrified  by  the 
frantic  tone  of  her  cousin's  exclamations. 
Having  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  frenzy  of 
his  mind,  she  inquired  what  connection  ex- 
isted between  Hugh  Bernard  and  the  boy  of 
whom  the  Earl  had  spoken. 

"  He  is  the  child's  uncle,"  replied  Ferrers. 

*'  And  who  is  the  mother  ?" 

"  Judith  Bernard,  Hugh's  sister." 

"Is  she  still  living  ?"  pursued  the  Countess. 

The  question  smote  Lord  Ferrers  with  dis- 
may. Li  a  hollow  tone  and  with  a  pale  coun- 
tenance, he  muttered  "  No  !" 

Then   starting  from   his  chair,   and  pacing 
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the  room  wildly,  he  elevated  his  voice  like  one 
suddenly  stricken  with  madness,  and  shouted 
"  Another  of  my  murders  !  1  slew  her,  but  I 
did  not  mean  to  kill.  And  she  was  of  my  own 
blood — an  illegitimate  Shirley — my  natural 
cousin  !" 

^^  Know  you  what  you  say  ?'^  asked  Lady 
Huntingdon  in  amazement. 

'^  Too  well— too  well !"  replied  the  Earl. 

''  What  then  has  become  of  the  child  ?  If 
that  which  you  state  be  true,  he  has  a  double 
claim  on  us  all.     Where  is  he  ?" 

"  I  know  not — I  care  not.'" 

"  Laurence  V 

'^  His  other  relations  will  provide  for  him,^' 
hastily  continued  the  Earl.  ^^  But  were  it  not 
so,  he  should  perish  rather  than  my  hand 
should  be  stretched  forth  to  succour  him.  I 
hated  his  mother,  and  have  deadly  reason  to 
abhor  Hugh  Bernard,  his  uncle.  From  them 
have  originated  my  present  desperate  state." 

"  Rather  from  your  own  uncontrollable 
passions,^^  observed  Lady  Huntingdon.     "  You 
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have  revealed  to  me  a  strange  and  fearful 
history.  My  heart  faints  within  me  as  I 
think  of  so  much  wickedness.  Oh  !  Laurence, 
had  you  listened  to  the  voice  of  religion, 
nothing  of  this  would  have  happened.  But  the 
poor  orphan  is  innocent.     I  will  seek  him  out." 

^'  Do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble,^'  said 
Ferrers.  ''  Should  he  live  to  be  a  man,  he 
will  inherit  wealth  independently  of  our  family. 
Meanwhile,  he  will  want  nothing  of  you." 

"  He  then  shall  have  my  love,^'  rejoined 
the  Countess.  "  Let  me  now  prepare  you,'^ 
continued  she  in  a  graver  tone,  "  for  a  parting 
interview  with  your  four  daughters.  You  say 
you  have  provided  for  them.  Tell  me  how. 
The  mother  also,  misguided  and  wicked  as  she 
has  been,  must  not  be  left  destitute." 

"  True,^'  returned  Ferrers.  ^'  You  will  find 
that  I  have  left  her  sixty  pounds  a  year — a 
thousand  pounds  to  each  of  the  children,  and 
a  handsdme  sum  to  Miss  Johnson." 

"  So  far,  you  have  done  well,  Laurence," 
observed  Lady  Huntingdon.  "  When  will 
you  take  leave  of  the  poor  girls  ?'' 
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"  When  T  am  on  the  scaffold  \"  was  the 
reply ;  "  where  I  mean  to  read  to  them  a 
paper  1  have  drawn  up  against  the  cursed 
Meredith  family,  and  against  the  more  ac- 
cursed House  of  Lords  for  their  interference 
in  separating  me  from  Lady  Ferrers/' 

"  Hold,  Laurence  1"  exclaimed  the  good 
Countess.  "  Would  you  choose  the  hour  of 
death  for  sowing  in  the  minds  of  your  children 
the  seeds  of  bitter  animosity  and  unfailing 
hatred  ?  Let  me  implore  you  to  abandon  this 
intention.  Think  of  the  frowns  of  an  offended 
Creator,  before  whom  you  must  appear,  almost 
in  the  very  act  of  violating  His  command  that 
we  love  one  another.'' 

This  remonstrance  was  followed  up  by  such 
wise  arguments  on  the  part  of  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon, that  the  Earl  at  length  consented  to 
abandon  his  intention,  and  to  agree  that  his 
children  should  be  brought  to  him  in  the 
Tower  on  the  afternoon  previously  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  sentence. 

The  time — the  awful  time — drew  nigh.    The 

N  2 
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days  seemed  to  fly  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 
It  is  astonishing  what  giant  steps  are  taken 
by  time  towards  any  disastrous  period.  A 
week — a  month — a  year — are  gone  Hke  light- 
ning when  we  know  we  are  to  suffer  some  loss, 
or  encounter  some  dire  extremity  on  their  com- 
pletion. So  was  it  with  Lord  Ferrers :  the 
fourth  of  May,  the  last  entire  day  he  was  to  pass 
on  earth,  surprised  him  with  the  quickness  of 
its  advent :  it.  seemed  to  rush  towards  him. 

During  the  last  week  a  change  had  come 
over  Lord  Ferrers.  He  became  silent,  contem- 
plative, and  gloomy.  His  desire  for  drinking 
had  left  him  :  the  ferocity  of  his  countenance 
was  abated :  his  eyes  were  no  longer  staring 
and  arrogant;  and  there  was  something  of 
repose — a  sad  repose  it  is  true, — about  the 
whole  expression  of  his  face  that  imparted 
to  it  an  appearance  of  sanity  which,  until 
this  time,  it  rarely  possessed.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  betrayal  of  fear ;  no  unmanly  shrink- 
ing from  the  inevitable  fate  awaiting  him. 
Sundavj  then,  had  arrived,  and  the  convict 
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was  to  be  executed  the  following  day.  He 
wished  the  interview  with  his  children  were 
over  that  he  might  have  nothing  further  to 
hinder  the  attainment  of  that  composure  with 
which  he  hoped  to  meet  his  end. 

At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Lady  Huntingdon  and  the  four  girls  were 
announced. 

"  Let  them  come  in/'  said  Ferrers. 

The  Countess,  leading  the  two  youngest,  one 
in  each  hand,  and  followed  by  the  two  eldest 
immediately  advanced.  Poor  things !  they 
had  heard  indistinctly  of  their  father's  crime 
but  knew  not  he  was  to  die  for  it ;  and  it 
had  previously  been  agreed  on  between  the 
prisoner  and  Lady  Huntingdon  that  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  tragedy  so  soon  to  be  acted, 
was  to  be  made  in  bearing  of  the  children. 

When  the  door  of  their  father's  room  was 
thrown  open,  the  poor  girls  instinctively  hung 
back  at  the  prospect  disclosed  to  them ;  the 
two  youngest,  in  particular,  clinging  close  to 
the  skirts  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  robes.       In  a 
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small  and  comparatively  mean  apartment,  sat 
their  parent,  so  changed  since  last  they  saw 
him  as  to  look  almost  like  another  person. 
It  was  moreover  inconceivable  to  their  young 
minds,  how  their  father — their  haughty  father — 
could  endure  the  presence  of  those  men  (the 
warders)  in  his  room.  Their  surprise  was 
increased  on  observing  that  the  men  did  not 
retire,  even  when  so  distinguished  a  personage 
as  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  visited  their 
father.  Though  her  Ladyship  drew  the 
youngest  girls  forward,  the  two  elder  stopped 
in  the  door-way,  amazed  and  trembling. 

"  Who  has  done  this  ?''  were  the  first  words 
uttered  by  Lord  Ferrers. 

"  What }''  inquired  Lady  Huntingdon. 

"  Dressed  the  children  in  deep  mourning,*^ 
replied  the  Earl. 

"  Their  mother,'^  said  the  Countess. 

"  How  excessively  foolish !"  ejaculated 
Ferrers. 

"  It  is  a  custom  on  these  occasions,'^  re- 
joined Lady  Huntingdon  5  "  a  most  irrational 
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one,  I  admit ;  but  you  know,  Laurence,  that 
people  in  a  certain  class  of  life  would  suffer 
anything  rather  than  not  observe  a  custom — 
especially  if  it  be  a  doleful  one/' 

"  This  is  indeed,  ante-dating  one's  de- 
parture/' observed  Ferrers,  in  almost  a  whisper, 
so  that  his  daughters  could  not  hear  him. 
"  How  preposterous  to  make  me  with  my  living 
eyes  see  the  mourning  for  my  death  !  How 
could  Mrs.  Clifford  explain  such  a  thing  to 
the  girls  ?  Come  round  me,  my  dears,''  he 
added  aloud,  drawing  the  two  youngest  towards 
him  and  beckoning  the  other  trembling  crea- 
tures from  the  threshold  ;  "  nearer  yet,  nearer — 
kiss  me !" 

Encircling  their  father,  the  children  pressed 
their  innocent  lips  to  his  face.  The  sweetness 
was  too  much,  even  for  his  stubborn  temper. 
He  folded  his  arms  about  them,  stooped  his 
head,  and  wept — wept  aloud  the  first  time 
since  his  earliest  youth.  The  inquiring  looks 
of  wonderment  and  vague  alarm  in  the  young 
faces   around  him,   did  what  neither  White- 
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field's  fearful  denunciations,  nor  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon's pious  entreaties  could  effect.  As 
the  rod  of  Moses  drew  water  from  the 
rock  in  Horeb,  so  the  anxious  gaze  of  the 
children  caused  a  fountain  to  gush  from  their 
father's  dry  and  stony  heart. 

"  There— there — don't  cry,  my  dears/^  said 
he.  "  I  was  ill  a  minute  or  two  ago,  but  you 
see  I  am  better.  So  no  more  tears.  Now 
listen  to  me,  and  let  us  all  be  composed.  I 
am  going  a  long  journey  to-morrow,  and  know 
not  what  may  happen  to  me  in  the  course  of 
it.  I  may,  indeed,  never  see  you  again 
— never,  darlings  !  and  'never'  is  a  dreary 
word.  I  have  sent  for  you  to-day  to  tell 
you  this ;  so  be  sure  and  be  good  girls  when 
I  am  gone.     Promise  me,  will  you  }" 

^'  Yes,  papa,''  replied  the  eldest.  "  We 
will  mind  everything  that  is  said  to  us.  But 
we  hope  you  will  soon  come  back,  if  only  to 
see  how  good  we  have  been." 

"  My  child,  my  child !''  faintly  ejaculated 
Ferrers,  again  hiding  his  face. 
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Lady  Huntingdon  was  too  much  affected 
to  speak,  so  that  a  silence  of  some  minutes 
ensued,  during  which  the  poor  children  looked 
at  their  father,  and  then  at  each  other,  and 
then  at  the  good  Countess,  with  vague,  inquisi- 
tive and  bewildered  glances. 

Lord  Ferrers  drew  his  cousin  aside,  and,  in  an 
undertone,  said  to  her,  "  Remove  the  children 
from  their  lodging  in  Tower  Street  this  even- 
ing. Thousands  of  human  beings  will  throng 
that  street  to-morrow,  and  there  will  be  a 
great  uproar ;    for  through  it  they  will  take  me 

on  my  road ''   here  he  gasped  for  breath 

and  smote  his  forehead —  "  to  the  gibbet  V 

Recovering  a  little  from  his  agitation,  Lord 
Ferrers  again  strained  the  children  to  his  breast, 
kissed  them  once  more,  and  then  making 
a  sign  to  Lady  Huntingdon,  the  poor  little 
creatures  were  removed  for  ever  from  their 
parent's  sight. 


x  3 
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CHAPTER  III, 


NIGHT  BEFORE  THE  EXECUTION— THE  MORNING— FERRERS'S  lAST 
TOILET— HIS  VERSES— THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  SHERIFFS— THE 
LANDAU — THE  PROCESSION — CONVERSATION  ON  THE  ROAD  BETWEEN 
THE  EARL,  MR.  VAILLANT,  AND  THE  CHAPLAIN — THE  SHBRIFF'S  IN- 
HUMANITY— ARRIVAL  AT  TTBURN — THE  IMMENSE  MULTITUDE — 
ORIGIN   OP  THE   NEW  DROP— THE    EXECUTION. 


This  is  my  play's  last  scene  ! — here  heavens  appoint 
My  pilgrimage's  last  mile ;  and  my  race, 
Madly  and  quickly  run,  hath  this  last  pace, 
My  span's  last  inch,  my  minute's  latest  point ; 
And  gluttonous  death  will  instantly  unjoint 
My  body  and  soul,  and  I  shall  sleep  a  space ; 
But  my  ever- waking  part  shall  see  that  face, 
Whose  fear  already  shakes  my  every  joint. 

DONNE. 

The  distress  of  mind  arising  from  the  pain- 
ful interview  just  described,  kept  Lord  Ferrers 
in  a  state  of  restlessness.  He  sat  up  to  an  un- 
usually late  hour.     His  behaviour  was   calm 
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and  composed — manly  and  resigned.  He 
again  sought  for  consolation  in  the  un- 
dying works  of  Shakspeare,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  grand  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  read 
the  soliloquy  of  the  melancholy  Prince 
on  death.  To  this,  he  paid  great  at- 
tention, perusing  it  two  or  three  times  aloud, 
and  commending  the  beauty  of  the  lines  to  the 
persons  who  attended  him  in  his  last  hours. 
He  did  not  lie  down  in  his  bed  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  and,  awakening  in 
about  two  hours,  complained  of  faintness.  A 
cold  perspiration  burst  from  every  pore— the 
agony  of  his  mind  showed  itself  in  his  visage 
and  in  the  convrdsive  heavings  of  his  chest — 
his  physical  functions  gave  way  as  the  last 
sunrise  he  was  to  behold  beamed  in  at  his 
windows — his  brain  whirled — he  retched 
violently, — when,  the  mortal  spasm  being 
over,  he  recovered. 

"  I  will  get  up,^'  said  he.  "  I  cannot  sleep 
any  more  in  this  world.  Let  me  dress  myself 
for  the  last  time.     Bring  me  the  suit  I  laid 
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aside  a  day  or  two  ago.     It  is  that  in  which 
I  was  married,  and  in  which  I  will  die.'^ 

Having  taken  a  little  refreshment,  he  rallied, 
and  made  his  ablutions.  His  valet,  at  these 
times,  was  permitted  to  attend  him.  The 
faintness  and  sickness  he  had  undergone^, 
so  distressed  him,  that  he  sought,  by  laving 
his  face  in  cold  water,  to  refresh  himself.  With 
this  intention,  he  plunged  his  head  into  the 
large  basin  on  his  dressing-table,  and  held  it 
there  so  long,  that  his  servant,  becoming 
alarmed  and  fearing  he  meant  to  smother 
himself,  shook  him  gently  by  the  shoulder,  ex- 
claiming, ^'  My  Lord  !  my  Lord  !" 

Ferrers  raised  his  face,  dripping  with  water ; 
and,  as  a  sad  smile  wreathed  his  lips,  said  to 
the  man, 

"  What,  I  suppose  you  thought  I  was  going 
to  spoil  the  show  !" 

His  toilet  was  soon  made.  He  then  ordered 
all  the  debts  he  had  contracted  during  his  im- 
prisonment to  be  laid  before  him ;  these,  after 
examining    them    with    marvellous   coolness, 
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he  discharged,  as  if  he  were  merely  leaving  an 
hotel.  This  being  done,  he  requested  his 
attendants  to  be  silent,  when  he  leaned  his 
head  on  his  hand,  and  appeared  to  be  collect- 
ing his  thoughts,  in  order  that  he  might 
prepare  himself  for  what  he  had  called  on 
his  trial,  "  the  great  event."  Calling  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  he  wrote  the  following  verses  : 

In  doubt  I  lived— in  doubt  I  die,'- 
Yet,  undismayed,  the  vast  abyss  I'll  try, 
And  plunge  into  eternity  ! 

Through  rugged  paths 


Here,  being  interrupted  by  a  movement  of  one 
of  the  warders,  he  seemed  to  lose  the  train  of  his 
ideas,  and,  rising  hastily,  threw  down  the  pen. 
The  hour — the  fearful  hour—  approached 
with  rapid  strides  ;  but  it  brought  with  it  no 
fresh  dismay  to  Ferrers.  The  agony  of  appre- 
hension had  been  endured  in  its  most  formid- 
able state  on  his  waking  from  slumber. — The 
worst  was  past. — One  only  feeling  tormented 
him,   namely,  an  impatient  longing  for  all  to 
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be  over.  But  his  impatience  did  not  vent 
itself  in  words.  He  sat  in  silent  and  resigned 
expectation. 

At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  Sheriffs  of 
London  and  Middlesex  attended  by  their  pro- 
per officers,  appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  Tower, 
and  sent  notice  to  the  Lieutenant  that  they 
were  there,  ready  to  receive  the  body  of  Lau- 
rence, Earl  Ferrers,  pursuant  to  the  King's 
writ  in  that  behalf. 

His  Lordship  being  informed  of  this,  ejacu- 
lated "  Thank  heaven  !"  and  then  with  perfect 
composure  sent  a  message  to  the  Sheriffs  re- 
questing their  permission  that  he  might  go 
in  his  own  landau,  which  was  waiting  for  him 
within  the  Tower,  instead  of  in  the  mourn- 
ing-coach which  had  been  provided  by  his 
friends  ;  which  request  being  granted,  the  Earl 
dressed  in  his  wedding  suit  of  light-coloured 
clothes  richly  embroidered  with  silver,  stepped 
into  the  landau,  attended  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Humphries  (Chaplain  of  the  Tower)  in  full, 
canonicals,  who,  whether  his  company  would 
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jiot  have  been  acceptable,  or  from  whatever 
other  reason,  had  never  attended  his  Lordship 
before.  Being  conducted  by  the  officers  of 
the  Tower  to  the  outward  gate,  he  was  there 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  Sheriflfs^ 
upon  their  giving  the  following  receipt,  like 
tradesmen  on  being  paid  the  amount  of  a  bill 

«  Tower  Hill,  5th  May,  1760. 
"  Received  of  Charles  Rainsford,  Esq., 
"  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
"  the  body  of  the  within-named  Laurence,  Earl 
"  Ferrers,  Viscount  Tamworth,  delivered  to 
*^  us  in  obedience  of  the  King's  writ,  of  which 
"  the  within  is  a  true  copy. 

,,  ^         -n  }  Sheriffs  of  London. 

''Geo.    ERRlNGTON,f  J     c-1,       -a: 

,,  T*  TT  r       and  onenti 

Paui.  Vaillant,  ^   ^f  Middlesex." 

Sheriff  Vaillant  now  entered  the  landau, 
and,  seating  himself  by  his  Lordship,  ob- 
served that  it  gave  him  the  highest  con- 
cern to  wait  upon  him  on  so  melancholy  an 
occasion,  adding  that  he  would  do  everything 
in  his  power  "  to  render  his  situation  as  agree- 
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able  as  possible,'^  These  were  the  Sheriif  s 
words.  Agreeable  !  what  could  the  man  have 
meant  ?  That  either  out  of  undue  importance 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  want  of  feeling, 
he  rendered  the  condemned  man's  situation  as 
disagreeable  as  possible,  will  presently  be  seen. 

In  making  some  formal  apologies  to  his 
Lordship,  Mr.  Vaillant  was  stopped  by  the 
Earl,  who  said, 

"  I  pray  you.  Sir,  not  to  trouble  yourself 
with  making  any  excuses.  Instead  of  being 
vexed  at  your  presence,  I  assure  you  I  feel 
much  obliged  to  you.  I  take  it  very  kindly 
that  you  are  pleased  to  accompany  me  on  my 
passage  'to  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller 
returns.'  I  feared  the  disagreeableness  of 
the  duty  might  have  made  you  depute  your 
under-sheriff.  You  have  spared  me  that 
mortification,  and  I  thank  you.  As  you  are 
so  good  as  to  attend  me  yourself,  I  am 
persuaded  the  dreadful  ceremony  will  be  con- 
ducted with  more  expedition. '^ 

Vaillant  made  a  courteous  bend  of  his  body. 

"  You  may  perhaps,  Sir,"  resumed  the  Earl, 
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"  think  it  strange  to  see  me  in  this  dress ;  but 
I  have  my  particular  reasons  for  it." 

The  procession  then  began  in  the  following 
order : — 

A  very  large  body  of  constables  for  the 
County  of  Middlesex  (the  greatest,  probably, 
that  had  ever  been  assembled  together  upon 
any  occasion),  preceded  by  one  of  the  high- 
constables. 

A  party  of  horse-grenadiers,  and  another  of 
foot. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Errington  in  his  chariot,  and 
six  with  his  under  sheriff — the  horses  dressed 
ivith  ribbons. 

The  landau,  with  the  Earl  and  the  two 
gentlemen  before  mentioned,  drawn  by  six 
horses,  and  escorted  by  another  party  of  horse- 
grenadiers  and  foot.  The  coachman  who  drove 
the  landau  was  weeping  all  the  way. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Vaillant^s  chariot,  in  which  was 
his  under-sheriff. 

A  mourning  coach  and  six  containing  some  of 
his  Lordship's  friends. 
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And  lastly,  a  hearse  and  six,  which  was  pro- 
vided for  the  conveyance  of  his  Lordship's 
corpse  from  Tyburn  to  Surgeons'-Hall. 

Sir  William  Meredith,  and  even  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon believed  that  Ferrers^s  courage  would 
fail  him  at  last ;  "  an  opinion"  according  to 
Horace  Walpole,  '^  that  had  much  foundation ; 
for  it  is  certain  the  Earl  had  often  been  beaten. 
His  fortitude  however  rose  where  it  was  most 
likely  to  sink, — an  unlucky  circumstance  to 
prophets,  especially  when  they  had  the 
prudence  to  have  all  kind  of  probability  on 
their  side.  The  mixture  of  pageantry,  shame, 
ignominy,  nay,  and  of  delay,  could  not  dis- 
mount his  resolution." 

"  The  procession,^'  says  the  official  report 
in  the  State  Trials,  "  was  conducted  with  the 
utmost  solemnity ;  but  moved  so  very  slowly, 
that  it  did  not  reach  the  place  of  execution  till 
a  quarter  before  twelve,  so  that  his  Lordship 
was  tivo  hours  and  three  quarters  on  the 
road.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  he  ap- 
peared    to     be     perfectly     easy     and     com- 
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posed,  and  his  decent  deportment  seemed 
greatly  to  affect  the  minds  of  all  who 
beheld  him ;  insomuch  that  although  his  Lord- 
ship thus  passed  through  many  hundred 
thousand  spectators,  yet  so  respectful  was  the 
behaviour  of  all  towards  him,  that  not  the  least 
affront  or  indignity  was  offered  to  him  by  any 
one ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  many  persons  saluted 
him  with  their  prayers  for  his  salvation.'^ 

This  was  worthy  of  a  Christian  people. 

The  Earl  seemed  astonished  at  the  extent  of 
the  crowd  which  lined  the  streets  in  such 
dense  masses  as  scarcely  to  leave  a  narrow 
path  for  the  procession.  The  mounted  sol- 
diery had  indeed  no  little  trouble  in  forcing  a 
passage.  At  every  window  of  every  house 
throngs  of  human  faces  were  seen;  and  the 
giddy  heights  of  the  roofs  swarmed  with 
spectators.  "  Did  you  ever  behold  so  great  a 
concourse  of  people  before  ?''  said  Ferrers  to 
the  Sheriff. 

"  Never,^'  repUed  Vaillant. 
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"  I  suppose/'  continued  the  Earl,  "  it  is 
because  they  never  saw  a  Lord  hanged  before. 
The  bloody  decree  of  justice  might  have 
been  satisfied  without  this  indignity  to 
me,  a  peer  of  the  realm.  I  wrote  to  the 
King,  not  to  beg  my  life,  but  to  im- 
plore that  I  might  suffer  in  the  Tower, 
where  my  great  ancestor,  the  Earl  of  Essex 
had  suffered.  I  was  in  the  greater  hope  of 
obtaining  that  favour^  as  I  have  the  honour  of 
quartering  part  of  the  royal-arms,  and  of  being 
allied  to  His  Majesty.*  It  is  very,  very  hard, 
Mr.  Sheriff,  that  I  must  die  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  execution  of  common  felons  1'^ 

The  reader  may  here  possibly  recollect  his 
Lordship's  expression,  in  Tyburn  Lane  ten 
years  previously,  on  the  morning  of  the  earth- 
quake. "  Who  ever  heard  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm  being  put  to  a  violent  death  in  the  open 
places  of  London,  and  at  broad  daylight  ?     You 

*  The  Earl  of  Essex,  from  whose  daughter  Lord  Ferrers 
was  descended,  was  the  grandson  of  Lady  Nollis,  cousin 
german  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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may  just  as  well  talk  of  hanging  a  Lord 
here,  at  Tyburn.  No,  no  !  the  thing's  impos- 
sibleP 

Alas^  alas  !  for  human  confidence  ! 

The  Chaplain^  who  thought  that  something 
in  the  way  of  his  calling  would  be  expected 
from  him,  here  interposed,  and  began  to  talk 
on  rehgion  ;  but  Lord  Ferrers  received  his  ad- 
vances with  impatience.  Mr.  Humphries, 
however,  persevered,  saying  he  wished  to  bring 
his  Lordship  to  some  confession  or  acknow- 
ledgment of  contrition  for  a  crime  so  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

The  Earl  frowned  at  the  well-meant  impor- 
tunity of  the  priest. 

"  I  have  already,  while  in  my  prison,  done 
everything  I  propose  to  do  with  regard  to  God 
and  man,"  said  he.  "  Leave  me  to  myself. 
The  sun  will  scarcely  have  altered  his  present 
position  in  the  heavens  before  I  shall  be  dead. 
As  to  discourses  on  rehgion,  you  and  I,  Sir, 
shall  probably  not  agree  on  that  subject.  The 
passage  to  Tyburn  is  very  short :  you  will  not 
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have  time  to  convince  me  nor  I  to  refute  you. 
Our  debate  cannot  be  ended  before  we  arrive 
at  the — gallows  !" 

The  clergyman  still  persisted  in  his  exhor- 
tations^  and  urged  that,  at  least,  the  world 
would  expect  some  satisfaction. 

"  Sir/^  said  Lord  Ferrers  hastily,  "  what 
have  I  to  do  with  the  world  ?  I  am  going  to 
pay  a  forfeit  life,  which  my  country  has  thought 
proper  to  take  from  me.  I  do  not  think 
myself  in  the  least  accountable  to  the  world  for 
my  opinions  on  religion.  But,  since  you 
desire  some  confession,  I  will  confess  one 
thing  to  you«  I  have  always  believed  in  one 
God,  the  Maker  of  all  things.  Whatever  my 
other  notions  may  be,  I  have  never  propagated 
them,  nor  sought  to  gain  any  person  over  to 
my  persuasion ;  for,  as  all  nations  have  a  form 
of  belief  by  which  the  people  are  governed, 
I  look  upon  him  who  disturbs  them  in  it  as  an 
enemy  to  society.  If  I  myself  am  wrong  in 
my  way  of  thinking,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  But 
it  is  now  too  late  to  change  opinions  so  long 
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fixed.  On  the  other  hand,  I  blame  my  Lord 
Bolingbroke  for  permitting  his  sentiments  on 
rehgion  to  be  pubhshed  to  the  world.  The 
disputes  which  happen  about  divinity  have 
almost  turned  moraUty  out  of  doors.  I  will 
not  believe  what  some  sectaries  teach,  that 
faith  alone  will  save  mankind ;  so  that  if  a  man, 
just  before  he  dies,  should  say  only  ^  I  believe/ 
that  that  alone  will  save  him.  Shew  me  thy 
faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  shew 
thee " 

Here  his  Lordship  stopped.  He  did  not 
dare  to  finish  the  sentence,  by  saying  "  and  I 
will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works." 

With  respect  to  the  unfortunate  Mr.  John- 
son whose  death  brought  about  the  ghastly 
doings  of  this  day,  Lord  Ferrers  declared, 
^^  that  he  was  under  particular  circumstances  ; 
that  he  had  met  with  so  many  crosses  and 
vexations,  he  scarce  knew  what  he  did.^'  He 
moreover  solemnly  protested  that  he  had  not 
the  least  malice  towards  him. 

The  slowness  of  the  procession  made  the 
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journey  appear  so  very  tedious  to  his  Lordship 
that  he  often  expressed  his  desire  to  arrive  at 
the  end  of  it. 

'^  The  apparatus  of  death/^  said  he,  "  and 
the  passing  through  such  myriads  of  people,  are 
ten  times  worse  than  death  itself." 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  that  your  Lordship 
supports  yourself  so  well,"  observed  the  Sheriff. 

"  Thank  you,  Sir,"  returned  Ferrers.  "  I 
hope  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  to  the  last.'^ 

In  descending  Snow-Hill,  one  of  the  dragoons 
who  rode  by  the  side  of  the  landau,  was 
thrown  by  his  horse's  leg  getting  entangled  in 
the  hind  wheel.  Lord  Ferrers  seemed  greatly 
disturbed  by  this  accident. 

"  Is  the  man  much  hurt  ?''  asked  he. 

*'  No,  my  Lord,"  replied  Vaillant,  looking 
out  at  the  window.  "  He  is  again  in  the 
saddle.^' 

^^  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  Earl.  "  I 
hope  there  will  be  no  death  to-day  but  mine." 

As  the  doleful  pageant  "dragged  its  slow 
length  along,''  the  countless  multitude  swelled 
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into  still  more  enormous  bulk.  In  ascending 
Holborn  Hill,  wide  as  it  is  for  the  most  part, 
the  cavalcade  was  so  obstructed  as  to  be  com- 
pelled, more  than  once  to  halt,  otherwise  many- 
persons  would  have  been  trampled  to  death 
under  the  horses*  feet.  But  although  the  pro- 
cession was  thus  delayed,  and,  when  it  could 
move  onwards,  laboured  up  the  steep  with 
tardy  steps,  the  crowd  took  no  advantage  of 
the  hindrance  to  molest  Lord  Ferrers.  There 
was  no  hooting — no  exulting  shouts — no  exe- 
cration. A  solemn  silence  was  universally 
maintained. 

When  the  procession  reached  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  Drury  Lane,  Ferrers  seemed 
exhausted  with  the  tediousness  of  the  progress. 
His  mouth  was  parched  as  with  fever. 

"  I  am  faint  and  thirsty,  Mr.  Sheriff,"  said 
he.  "  Pray  let  me  have  a  glass  of  wine  and 
water.'* 

This  humble  request  of  a  sufferer  in  his 
last  moments,  was  denied  by  Mr.  Vaillant. 

"  I   am   sorry,   my  Lord,  to   refuse   you," 
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replied  the  bookseller-sheriff.  "  By  late 
regulations,  we  are  enjoined  not  to  let  prisoners 
drink  from  the  place  of  imprisonment  to  that  of 
execution,  as  great  indecencies  have  been 
formerly  committed  by  the  lower  species  of 
criminals  getting  drunk.  The  days  of  St. 
Giles's  bowl  are  over.'^ 

A  gesture  of  disgust  passed  over  the  face 
of  Lord  Ferrers,  as  the  coarse  vulgarity  of  the 
Sheriff  met  his  ears. 

"  And  though,  my  Lord,"  pursued  Vail- 
lant,  "  I  might  think  myself  excusable  in 
over-looking  this  order  out  of  regard  to  a 
person  of  your  Lordship's  rank,  yet  there 
is  another  reason  which,  I  am  sure,  will  weigh 
with  you.  Your  Lordship  is  sensible  of  the 
extent  of  the  crowd.  We  must  draw  up  to 
some  tavern ;  then  the  confluence  would  be 
so  great  that  it  would  delay  the  expedition 
which  your  Lordship  seems  so  much  to  desire.'^ 

The  formal,  cold-blooded,  unfeeling  syco- 
phant !  He  admitted  that,  had  he  chosen,  he 
might  have  acquiesced  in  the  sufferer's  wish. 
How,  then,  could  he  have  the  heart  to  refuse 
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the  petition  of  a  helpless  wretch,  about  to 
be  strangled,  for  a  drop  of  moisture  to  refresh 
his  clammy  mouth  ? 

To  this  inhuman  denial  on  the  part  of  the 
little  man  in  temporary  power,  Lord  Ferrers 
rejoined, 

"  I  say  no  more.  Let  us  go  on.  I  must 
be  content  with  this,^'  added  he,  taking  some 
tobacco  out  of  his  pocket. 

As  they  proceeded,  a  paper  was  thrown  into 
the  Earl's  landau.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Clifford, 
who,  with  a  woman^s  tenacity,  was  faithful  to 
the  last.  It  told  him  that  it  was  impossible, 
on  account  of  the  crowd,  for  her  to  get  up  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  appointed  her  to  meet 
and  take  leave  of  him,  but  that  she  was  in  a 
hackney-coach  of  a  certain  number. 

^'  A  person  is  waiting  in  a  hackney-coach 
hard  by,  for  whom  I  have  a  very  sincere  regard, 
and  of  whom  I  should  earnestly  wish  to  take 
my  leave  before  I  die,"  said  the  Earl  to 
Vaillant.     "  May  I  entreat  you  to  order  your 
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officers  to  try  and  get  that  coach''  (mentioning 
the  number)  "  up  to  mine  ?" 

"  My  Lord/'  repHed  the  Sheriff,  "if  your 
Lordship  insists  upon  it,  it  shall  be  so.  But 
you  have  behaved  so  well  hitherto,  that  I  wish, 
for  your  own  sake,  you  would  decline  it,  lest 
the  sight  of  a  person  for  whom  you  entertain 
such  a  regard,  should  unman  you." 

'^  Sir,"  answered  the  miserable  culprit,  "  if 
you  think  I  am  wrong,  I  submit." 

"  If  you  have  anything  to  deliver  to  that 
person,  or  to  any  one  else,"  pursued  Vaillant, 
"  I  will  faithftilly  do  it." 

Upon  this.  Lord  Ferrers  delivered  to  the 
Sheriff  a  pocket-book  containing  a  bank  note,  a 
ring,  and  a  purse  with  some  guineas,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  given  to  Mrs.  Clifford,  which 
was  afterwards  done. 

When  they  drew  nigh  to  the  fatal  spot.  Lord 
Ferrers,  looking  around  him,  said, 

"  I  perceive  we  have  almost  arrived.  It 
is  time  to  do  what  little  more  I  have  to  do." 
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Then  taking  out  his  watch,  he  gave  it  to 
Vaillant,  desiring  him  to  accept  it  as  a  mark  of 
his  gratitude  for  his  attention,  adding,  "  It 
is  scarcely  worth  your  acceptance ;  but  I  have 
nothing  else.  It  is  a  stop-watch,  and  a  pretty 
accurate  one.^' 

Turning  to  the  Chaplain,  he  said,  "  You 
and  I,  Sir,  have  not  agreed  on  this  sad  occasion ; 
but  I  nevertheless  request  your  acceptance  of 
five  guineas  for  your  trouble." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Humphries  received  the  coin. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention,'^  said  Ferrers,  ad- 
dressing the  Sheriff,  "  that  the  key  to  the 
pocket-book  with  which  I  have  troubled  you 
for  Mrs.  Clifford,  hangs  on  the  chain  of  the 
watch  I  have  given  you.  Let  her  have  the 
key  with  the  book.  I  am  persuaded  you  are 
too  much  a  gentleman  to  open  it.^' 

The  dreadful  pageant  at  length  stopped  at 
Tyburn ;  and  here,  in  sight  of  the  gallows,  the 
ghastly  business  was  delayed  some  minutes,  as 
Lord  Ferrers's  coach,  owing  to  the  conflux  of 
people,  could  not  be  driven  to  the  spot.     When 
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this  impediment  was  overcome,  and  the  door 
of  the  landau  was  opened,  his  Lordship 
stepped  out  readily,  and  mounted  the  scaffold, 
which  was  hung  with  black,  by  the  undertaker, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl's  family.  Un- 
der the  gallows,  was  an  elevated  place  about 
eighteen  inches  higher  than  the  rest,  devised  for 
this  occasion  (the  origin  of  the  present  "  new 
drop'^),  and  intended  to  be  struck  from  under 
the  criminal.  Though  the  last  minute  had 
arrived,  Ferrers  showed  no  kind  of  fear  or  dis- 
composure, only  just  looking  at  the  gallows 
with  a  slight  gesture  of  humiliation. 

At  this  period,  the  scene  was  a  very  striking 
one.  In  the  centre  of  a  large  space,  open  for 
many  miles  to  the  surrounding  country,  stood 
a  square  black  platform  having  the  ''  dreadful 
tree"  in  the  middle.  A  group  of  figures  were 
busily  employed  upon  this  place.  At  one  side 
was  the  convict's  landau,  and  at  the  rear  the 
plumed  hearse  destined  to  receive  his  remains. 
Close  to  the  scaffold  was  posted  a  numerous 
body  of  constables  on  foot,  backed  by  a  circle 
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of  mounted  police.  Behind  these  latter,  stood 
a  dense  mob,  hemmed  in  partly  by  a  line  of 
horse-grenadiers,  with  their  peaked  caps  and 
long,  dark,  funereal-looking  cloaks ;  and  partly 
by  two  ranks  of  foot  soldiers  with  fixed 
bayonets.  Still  farther  off,  were  stationed  a 
row  of  waggons  and  carts  crowded  with  specta- 
tors, about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  last  of 
which,  stood  the  hackney-coach  containing 
Mrs.  CliflFord;  while  the  more  distant  fields, 
which  were  on  a  slope,  seemed  alive  with  a  sea 
of  human  heads  waving  about  like  a  plain  of 
corn  rustling  under  a  gentle  wind. 

Not  far  to  the  west  of  the  fatal  platform, 
were  two  huts  standing  apart  from  each  other. 
The  roofs  of  these  were  crowded  with  specta- 
tors. Between  the  hovels,  a  temporary  scaf- 
folding had  been  erected,  surmounted  by  seats 
rising  one  above  the  other,  all  of  which  were 
thronged  with  human  beings,  though  the 
price  of  admission  was  high.  The  boughs 
of  some  adjacent  green  trees  bent  with  the 
weight  of  those  who  had  climbed  into  them. 
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And  all  this  immense  civil  and  military  dis- 
play— this  countless  multitude  of  citizens — 
these  men  and  women,  crushed  almost  to  death 
in  the  strict  folds  of  one  vast  and  irresistible 
pressure,  were  assembled  in  the  fields  on  a 
May  day,  and  beneath  a  smiling  sky,  to  see  a 
condemned  mortal — a  fellow  creature — de- 
prived of  life  by  violent  and  torturing  means  ! 

After  a  short  pause  on  the  scaffold,  Mr. 
Humphries  asked  the  Earl,  if  he  chose  to  say 
prayers.     But  he  declined. 

*^  Your  Lordship  will  not,  I  hope,  refuse  to 
join  with  me  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,'^  said 
the  Chaplain. 

''  In  that  I  will  join  you  fervently,^'  replied 
Ferrers ;  "  for  I  have  always  thought  it  a  fine 
prayer." 

They  now  knelt  down  together,  and  his 
Lordship  with  an  audible  voice,  very  devoutly 
repeated  the  divine  supplication,  exclaiming 
afterwards  with  great  energy  "  O,  God,  forgive 
me  all  my  errors — pardon  all  my  sins  !" 

Then  rising,  Ferrers  took  leave  of  the  Sheriffs 
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and  the  Chaplain,  and  signified  his  desire  that 
his  body  might  be  buried  at  Breedon  or 
Stanton. 

He  now  called  for  the  executioner,  who  im- 
mediately came  to  him  and  asked  his  forgive- 
ness. 

"  I  freely  forgive  you/'  said  the  Earl,  "  as 
I  do  all  mankind,  and  as  I  hope  myself  to  be 
forgiven.  Here,  my  friend,  are  five  guineas 
for  you.     Do  your  ojQ&ce  quickly.'" 

By  mistake,  Ferrers  placed  the  money  into 
the  hands  of  the  hangman's  assistant,  when, 
regardless  of  decorum,  caring  nothing  for 
the  presence  of  the  clergyman,  the  sufferings 
of  the  condemned  man,  or  the  innumerable 
multitude  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  and 
forgetting  the  horrible  office  for  which  they 
were  engaged,  the  two  vile  officials  struggled 
with  each  other  for  the  gold,  and  indulged  in 
all  manner  of  mutual  abuse.  Sheriff  Vaillant 
at  length  succeeded  in  silencing  the  disputants. 

The  chief  executioner  then  proceeded  to  do 
his  duty,  to  which  his  Lordship  submitted  with 
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perfect  resignation.  His  neck-cloth  being 
taken  off,  a  white  cap,  which  the  Earl  had 
brought  in  his  pocket,  was  put  upon  his  head ; 
his  arms  were  secured  by  a  black  sash,  and  the 
rope  was  put  round  his  neck.  When  he  felt  the 
rigid  cord  against  his  bare  throat,  he  was  ob- 
served to  turn  very  pale;  but  he  quickly 
recovered  his  countenance. 

He  now  ascended,  by  three  steps,  the  eleva- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  scaffold,  and  standing 
under  the  cross-beam  which  went  over  it,  and 
which,  like  the  rest,  was  covered  with  black 
baize,  he  said  to  the  executioner, 

"  Am  I  right  ?' 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  man,  raising 
his  hands  to  the  Earl's  head  and  drawing  the 
cap  over  his  face.     "  Now  V 

A  breathless  moment  ensued.  The  universal 
crowd  was  hushed.  A  spectator  might  have 
thought  he  saw  a  hundred  thousand  figures  of 
stone,  so  silent  and  motionless  did  the  far- 
spread  myriads  seem  at  this  juncture,  with  their 
fixed  eyes  converging  on  one  small  spot.     An- 
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other  instant,  and  the  Sheriff  gave  the  fatal 
signal,  when  the  part  on  which  the  culprit 
stood,  was  stricken  from  beneath  his  feet. 
The  machine  being  novel  to  them,  the  hang- 
men were  not  ready  in  managing  it ;  their  bung- 
ling increased  the  Earl's  sufferings ;  his  toes 
touched  the  wood,  and  he  worked  the  points 
of  his  fingers  towards  his  chin  as  if  with  an  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  cap.  At  this  time,  the  coach- 
man who  had  driven  Lord  Ferrers's  landau, 
and  who  had  been  grievously  agitated  at  what 
passed  before  his  eyes  as  he  sat  on  the  vehicle 
close  to  the  platform,  stretched  out  his  arms 
towards  his  master  with  a  wild  cr}'  and  an 
impotent  endeavour  to  save  him.  The  machine, 
however,  was  soon  levelled  with  the  rest 
of  the  floor,  and  his  Lordship^s  struggles  were 
abated  by  the  other  offices  of  the  executioner. 
He  was  quite  dead  in  four  minutes. 

The  Sheriffs  then  fell  to  eating  and  drinking 
on  the  scaffold,  and  helped  up  one  of  their 
friends  to  partake  of  the  repast,  while  the  crimi- 
nal hung  above  their  heads  !     An  hour  having 
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elapsed,  the  body  was  cut  down,  when  the 
executioners  fought  for  the  rope,  and  the  one 
who  lost  it  cried.  The  mob  close  to  the 
gallows  tore  off  the  black  cloth  as  relics ;  but 
the  main  body  of  spectators  behaved  in  a 
manner  proper  to  the  awful  occasion. 

Being  laid  in  his  coffin  and  carried  to  the 
hearse,  the  corpse  was  conveyed  back  with  the 
same  pomp  that  had  marked  the  progress  of 
the  living  man  to  the  gallows,  and  left  at 
Surgeon's-Hall  to  be  dissected. 

Such  was  the  miserable  end  of  the  haughty 
Earl  Ferrers,  a  man  who,  could  he  have  been 
controlled  and  kept  from  indulgence  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  might  have  been  useful  in  his 
generation.  His  intellect  was  subtle  enough 
to  repress  the  taint  of  lunacy  in  his  blood, 
had  he  been  careful;  but  he  was  spoiled 
by  Fortune,  which  obscured  the  better  parts 
of  his  character  and  brought  out  into  strong 
relief,  his  worst  qualities.  Self-willed,  in- 
domitable, arrogant,  irascible,  drunken,  and 
furious   on   the    slightest  provocation    (some- 
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times  indeed  without  any  at  all),  he  seems  to 
have  thought  that  his  high  birth  and  station 
would  give  impunity  to  any  offence  he  might 
commit. 

Bitterly  did  he  atone  for  his  mistake  ! 
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CONCLUSION, 


DEATH   OP   FOXSTON— HIS   WILL—MARRIAGE    OF   HUGH   AND   SARAH. 


Last,  join  your  hands  in  one.    Enjoy,  Philaster, 
This  fortune  which  is  yours,  and  after  me 
Whatever  I  call  mine.    My  blessing  on  you  1 
All  happy  hours  be  at  your  marriage  joys. 

BEAUMONT    AND   FLETCHER. 

The  reader  who  has  thus  far  accompanied 
the  course  of  the  present  narrative,  and  who, 
perhaps,  has  felt  some  interest  in  the  sufferings 
of  the  innocent  persons  to  whom  Lord  Ferrers 
appeared  Hke  the  minister  of  Destiny,  may  de- 
sire to  know  what  became  of  them  wh  en  their 
persecutor  ceased  to  exist. 

The  widowed  Countess  (Lady  Ferrers) 
married,  after  a  time.  Lord  Frederick  Camp- 
bell, brother  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.     She  was, 
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as  has  been  seen,  a  virtuous  and  amiable 
woman ;  but,  destined  to  be  the  victim  of  mis- 
fortune, was  burned  to  death  at  Lord  Frederick's 
seat,  Combe  Bank,  in  Kent. 

Foxston,  Hugh,  and  little  Walter,  ever  since 
the  apprehension  of  Earl  Ferrers,  had  been 
domiciliated  at  the  Manor  House,  Paddington ; 
and  Sarah,  except  when  she  was  compelled  to 
attend  in  London  during  the  trial,  was  living 
as  a  visitor  with  Miss  Falconer  at  Newcastle. 
The  interchange  of  letters  between  Hugh  and 
herself  was  constant :  they  never  needed  sub- 
jects to  write  upon  ;  their  hearts  were  full. 
Hugh,  indeed,  kept  a  journal  wherein  facts, 
emotions,  and  thoughts,  as  they  occurred,  were 
immediately  registered ;  and  leaves  of  this 
were  sent  twice  or  thrice  a  week  to  Sarah.  To 
write  thus  to  his  intended  wife,  was  the  young 
man's  supremest  pleasure. 

The  soothing  influence  of  time,  as  regarded 
the  good  Steward^s  melancholy  fate,  was 
beginning  to  be  felt  by  Sarah  and  Hugh,  when 
the  latter  was  recalled  to  anxiety  by  the  fast- 
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failing  health  and  increasing  depression  of 
Foxston.  Ever  since  the  execution  of  Lord 
Ferrers,  the  Squire's  dejection  had  visibly 
increased.  He  felt,  no  doubt,  that  he  de- 
served a  similar  fate,  and  that  he  had  been 
saved  from  it  thus  far  only  by  accidental 
circumstances.  His  thoughts  never  wandered 
from  the  gallows.  He  hardly  ever  stirred  out 
of  his  house,  except  to  visit  Mr.  Spenser,  the 
effect  of  whose  company  was  visible  in  a  certain 
composure  on  the  part  of  the  Squire  when  he 
returned  home  from  the  parsonage.  But  this 
placid  state  was  only  transitory ;  for  very  soon 
the  sufferer's  eyes  would  grow  restless  and 
tearful,  and  his  tongue  mute,  as  if  with  utter 
despondency.  He  could  scarcely  bear  that  little 
Walter  should  be  an  instant  out  of  his  sight ; 
and  yet  the  presence  of  the  boy  seemed  to  put 
him  to  intolerable  pain.  Hugh  strove,  but 
without  success,  to  arouse  him :  he  was 
evidently  sinking. 

In  this  sad  way,  many  of  the  months   suc- 
ceeding Lord  Ferrers's    execution  passed  at 
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the  Manor  House.  Autumn  came  on,  the 
most  glorious  season  of  the  EngUsh  year  ; 
being  equally  removed  from  the  rigours  of 
Spring,  the  blights  and  fickle  temperature  of 
Summer,  and  the  desolation  of  Winter. 
September  was  near  its  close ;  and  with  the 
deepening  year,  the  gloom  and  agony  of 
Foxston  deepened.  In  vain  for  him,  though 
he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  did  the  morn- 
ings rise  in  brave  clearness,  or  the  noons  shine 
in  cloudless  serenity,  or  the  placid  evenings 
succeed,  displaying  the  gorgeous  skies  peculiar 
to  sun-set  in  the  early  Autumn.  For  him  no 
charm  existed  in  the  firmament  with  its  fields 
of  gold  and  crimson,  and  hovering  clouds  of 
amethyst,  or  its  celestial  "beds  of  hyacinth  and 
roses,^^  that  often  stretch  their  slumberous 
length  across  the  western  horizon  at  shut  of 
day.  Vain,  too,  was  the  sober  grandeur  of  the 
many-tinted  foUage  hanging-  on  the  elms,  oaks, 
beeches,  and  chesnuts,  surrounding  his  house. 
Nothing  attracted  his  attention —nothing 
soothed     him :    on    the     contrary,     the     ap- 
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proach    of    October    brought  with   it    fresh 
torment. 

Foxston  had  of  late  renewed  his  nightly- 
vigils  at  his  sister's  grave,  at  which  times  he 
expressly  forbade  any  one  to  follow  or  disturb 
him :  he  would  not  allow  either  Skrymster  or 
Bridget  to  sit  up  for  him ;  but  was  in  the 
habit  of  letting  himself  into  the  house  with  a 
latch-key. 

The  first  of  October  arrived,  during  the 
greater  part  of  which  day  Foxston  was  closeted 
with  Mr.  Spenser.  He  returned  home  in  worse 
spirits  than  ever.  Night  came  on,  and  still  he 
kept  within  doors,  staying  with  the  family  at 
supper-time,  till  which  hour  he  had  requested 
that  Walter  might  sit  up.  At  eleven  o'clock 
he  kissed  the  boy  with  unusual  earnestness, 
and,  sighing  heavily,  bade  him  good  night. 
Not  long  after  this,  Hugh  retired  to  bed, 
Foxston  having  uttered  the  nightly  valediction 
with  marked  fervour.  Seeing  him  in  such  low 
spirits,  Hugh  was  glad  to  think,  as  the  hour 
was  so  very  late,  that  his  friend  was  not  going 
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that  night  among  the  tombs.  The  young 
man  had  not,  however,  been  many  minutes 
in  his  apartment,  before  he  heard  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  hall- door. 

"  Ah  V  exclaimed  Hugh,  "  it  is  not  as  I 
hoped.  He  is  gone  again  to  his  dreary  watch 
at  his  sister's  tomb.  But,  though  in  his 
present  state  of  mind,  I  fear  the  consequences 
of  such  gloomy  doings,  I  must  not  follow  him. 
How  solemn  the  night  is  !  how  dark !  how 
hushed  !  This  is  the  fourteenth  anniversary 
of  dear  Mrs.  Hollis's  death,  and  the  fatal 
night  was  just  such  a  one  as  this." 

It  had  been  the  young  man's  custom  to 
mark  the  yearly  return  of  this  day  by  \vatch- 
fulness  and  prayer  from  midnight  till  dawn. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  now  retire  to  rest,  but 
sat  at  the  open  casement  looking  out  into  the 
thick  darkness,  and  seeing  over  again,  in  a 
grave  retrospect,  the  event  which,  fourteen 
years  ago,  so  painfully  signalised  the  first  of 
October.  Thus  he  remained  pondering  on 
that  dismal  occurrence,  and  ruminating  on  the 
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strange  passages  of  his  life ;  and,  so  absorbed 
was  he  in  meditation  that  he  did  not  note 


"  The  stroke  of  midnight,  toll'd 
Dreary  o'er  the  church-yard  mould." 


It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  clock  struck  the 
second  hour  of  morning,  that  he  was  recalled 
to   a   sense   of  existing    things. 

Being  thus  roused  from  his  meditation,  it 
occurred  to  Bernard  that  he  had  not  perceived 
either  by  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  or  by  the 
sound  of  the  hall- door  that  Mr.  Foxston  had 
returned.  He  was  a  little  alarmed  at  this; 
but  though  he  hoped  that  the  Squire  might 
have  come  home  without  his  detecting  it, 
he  resolved  to  satisfy  himself  by  ascertaining 
whether  Foxston's  chamber  door  was  still  open 
as  he  had  perceived  it  to  have  been  when  he 
(Hugh)  passed  towards  his  own  bed-room. 
To  his  consternation  he  found  the  door  yet 
ajar.  Pushing  it  noiselessly  open,  he  entered 
the  apartment.  The  bed  was  empty,  and  it 
was  evident  that  no  one  had  lain  in   it  that 
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night.  Foxston,  therefore,  had  been  more  than 
three  hours  alone  in  the  churchyard,  and  at 
"the  dead  waist  of  the  night/^ 

To  seek  him  now  became  a  matter  of  positive 
necessity.  Any  further  obedience  to  his  order 
that  no  one  should  follow  him  in  his  nightly 
rambles  would  not  be  justifiable.  Therefore, 
providing  himself  with  a  lantern,  Hugh  went 
forth  in  search  of  his  friend.  The  first  spot 
he  sought  was  the  tomb-stone  of  Mrs.  Holhs; 
but  no  figure  could  be  perceived  standing  near 
it.  Casting,  however,  the  light  about  the 
place,  Bernard  discerned  the  body  of  Foxston 
stretched  across  the  grave  with  the  face 
towards  the  earth.  Aghast  with  appre- 
hension, Hugh  turned  it  round,  and  held  the 
lantern  close  to  his  friend's  features,  which, 
to  his  horror,  he  found  were  rigid  and  cold. 

Hastening  home,  the  young  man  roused 
Gregory,  with  whom  he  quickly  returned  to 
the  burial  ground,  when  together  they  bore 
the  body  to  the  house,  and  immediately 
procured  medical   aid.     A    surgeon   who   was 
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soon  in  attendance,  pronounced  Foxston  to  be 
dead;  and  the  corpse  being  subjected  to  a 
careful  examination,  it  was  ascertained  that  no 
external  injury  of  any,  even  the  slightest,  kind 
had  been  sustained.  Heart-broken  and  ex- 
hausted with  long  suffering,  the  unhappy  man 
had  breathed  his  last  feeble  sigh  in  darkness 
and  in  solitude  over  his  sister's  grave. 

If  Hugh  was  distressed  beyond  expression 
by  the  sudden  loss  of  one  who,  of  late  years, 
had  been  so  munificent  and  kind  a  friend, 
how  shall  his  agony  be  described,  when,  in 
searching  for  the  will,  he  found,  addressed  to 
himself,  the  narrative  of  Mrs.  HoUis,  and  the 
appalling  confession  of  Foxston  ?  The  three 
principal  facts  disclosed  by  these  papers  were 
almost  enough  to  unsettle  his  reason.  He 
now  knew  that  Mrs.  Hollis,  the  beloved  guar- 
dian of  his  infancy  and  youth  was,  indeed,  his 
mother ;  on  his  father's  side  he  was  allied  to 
Lord  Ferrers ;  and  both  of  his  parents  had 
met  a  violent  death  by  the  hands  of  Foxston  ! 
Though  staggered   and  amazed  by   such  reve- 
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lations,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should,  if 
possible,  still  keep  up,  that  he  might  discharge 
his  duty  to  the  dead. 

In  his  will,  Foxston  desired  that  he  might  be 
buried  in  Paddington  church-yard,  between 
the  grave  of  his  sister  and  that  of  Judith 
Bernard.  Mr.  Spenser,  almost  as  much  af- 
fected as  Hugh,  Walter  and  poor  Skrymster 
all  of  whom  followed  the  coffin,  performed 
the  last  sad  rites. 

The  provisions  in  Foxston^s  will,  were 
briefly  these  :  the  entire  Whalesby  possessions 
were  bequeathed  to  Hugh;  and  the  property 
appertaining  to  The  Shaw  in  Hampshire,  was 
devised,  in  trust,  to  little  Walter,  till  he  should 
become  of  as^e. 

His  uncle,  who  was  nominated  his  guardian, 
was  charged  to  apportion,  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  estate,  a  sum  for  the  youth's  education 
and  maintenance.  It  was  further  directed 
that  both  Hugh  and  Walter  should  take  the 
surname  of  Foxston. 

Nor  was  the  pious   trooper  forgotten.      A 
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cottage  near  the  Manor-House  was  left  him 
for  his  residence,  together  with  a  sum  to  be 
paid  weekly,  and  which  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  all  his  wants. 

These  particulars  were,  of  course,  soon  com- 
municated to  Sarah;  and,  after  a  proper  in- 
terval had  elapsed  for  mourning,  namely  in 
March  1761,  Hugh,  now  Squire  Foxston,  and 
Miss  Johnson  were  married  at  Newcastle, 
which  town  they  left,  after  the  ceremony,  for 
one  of  the  mansions  belonging  to  the  Whales- 
by  estate — a  house  nestling  at  the  foot  of  some 
soft,  swelling,  and  tree-crowned  uplands,  back- 
ed by  a  leafy-grove,  and  having  a  clear  and 
placid  lake  in  front,  on  whose  reposing  waters 
sailed  the  swans  in  gentle  majesty.  Here 
they  resided  happily,  surrounded  by  merry 
children,  visited  by  Walter  during  his  college 
vacations,  and  enjoying  to  the  full  that 

"  Sweet  peace  which  goodness  bosoms  ever." 

Walter  having  got  rid  of  his  impetuous  and 
wayward  disposition,  became  a  humourist,  a 
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jocund  bachelor,  withstanding  every  attempt 
upon  his  heart.  Many  were  the  feasts  and  revels 
at  his  hospitable  house.  The  Shaw.  He  was 
adored  by  the  country  maidens ;  for,  though 
himself  affecting  the  single  state,  he  neverthe- 
less bestowed  marriage  portions  on  numerous 
young  girls  in  his  vicinity,  and  was  an  indefa- 
tigable and  munificent  god-father  to  half  the 
babes  in  the  neighbourhood.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  rustic  popularity  of  Squire  Walter 
Foxston.  His  affection  for  his  aunt  Sarah 
increased  with  his  years ;  and  the  only  cloud 
which  ever  fell  across  his  path  was  when  she 
departed  this  hfe,  which  did  not  happen 
till  she  was  surrounded  by  grand- children  and 
had  attained  an  age  beyond  that  usually 
allotted  to  mankind.  Hugh  did  not  long 
survive  her,  dying  in  peace  after  half  a  century 
of  unalloyed  married  felicity,  and  leaving  his 
descendents  in  wealth  and  every  kind  of 
blessedness. 

Walter  partook  of  the  family  longevity.     He 
lived  to  witness  the  grand  and  stirring  pubhc 
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events  of  the  present  century;  such  as  the 
downfall  of  Bonaparte,  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  Revolution  in  France  of  1830.  The 
cheerful,  good  old  man  was  gathered  to  "  the 
great  majority^^  in  the  second  year  of  William 
the  Fourth's  reign,  aged  82.  The  whole  of 
his  fortune,  which  was  very  large,  he  bestowed 
on  a  smiling  girl,  great  grand-daughter  of  his 
dear  uncle  Hugh  and  aunt  Sarah,  of  the 
latter  of  whom,  as  he  used  fondly,  and  with 
glistening  eyes,  to  say,  "  She  is  the  very 
image.'* 


THE    END. 
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